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INTRODUCTION 
Books IT, 35-IV, 58 


Book II, 35-42 is devoted to a brief description 
of India which was ultimately derived from 
Megasthenes. Although Diodorus does not mention 
this author, his use of him is established by the 
similarity between his account of India and the 
Indica of Arrian and the description of that land 
by Strabo, both of whom avowedly drew their 
material from that writer. Megasthenes was in 
the service of Seleucus Nicator and in connection 
with embassies to the court of king Sandracottus 
(Chandragupta) at Patna was in India for some time 
between 302 and 291 p.c. In his Jndica in four 
Books he was not guilty of the romances of Ctesias, 
but it is plain that he was imposed upon by inter- 
preters and guides, as was Herodotus on his visit 
to Egypt. It cannot be known whether Diodorus 
used Megasthenes directly or through a medium; 
his failure to mention his name a single time is a 
little surprising, if he used him directly. The 
Seythians, the Amazons of Asia Minor, and the 
Hyperboreans are then briefly discussed, and 
Chapters 48-54 are devoted to Syria, Palestine, and 
Arabia. It is thought that this last section may go 


1 On Megasthenes see now B.C. J. Timmer, Megasthenes en 
de Indische Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 1930. 
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back to the Stoic philosopher, Poseidonius of Apameia, 
especially because of its explanation of the varied 
colouring of birds and different kinds of animals as 
being due to the “helpful influence and strength 
of the sun.’ The Book closes with a description 
of a fabulous people living in a political Utopia on 
an island “‘ in the ocean to the south,”’ the account 
purporting to be the adventure of a certain Iambulus, 
which may indeed be the name of the author of the 
original tale. 

The Third Book opens with an account of the 
Ethiopians on the upper Nile, then deseribes the 
working of the gold mines on the border between 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and includes a long discussion 
of the Red Sea and the peoples dwelling about it, 
with some mention of the tribes along the shores of 
the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. Much of 
this material was drawn from the geographer 
Agatharchides of Cnidus, whose work, On the Red 
Sea, is preserved to us in the excerpts of Photius. 
This work of Agatharchides, composed in the latter 
part of the second century B.c., embraced five Books 
and is on the whole a sober and fairly trustworthy 
discussion of that region; much of it was certainly 
based upon the stories and accounts of travellers 
in these parts and on personal observation, With 
chapter 49 Diodorus turns to Libya and embarks 
upon the myths of the Libyans about the Gorgons 
and Amazons, this subject serving to lead him over 
into Greek mythology, which is the theme of the 
entire Fourth Book. 

Since, as Diodorus tells ‘us, Ephorus, and Callis- 
thenes and Theopompus, contemporaries of FKphorus, 
had not included the myths in their histories, 


vill 
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Diodorus opens the Fourth Book with a defence of 
his exposition of Greek mythology. The gods were 
once kings and heroes who have been deified because 
of the great benefits which they conferred upon 
mankind; they have been the object of veneration 
by men of old and we “should not fail to cherish 
and maintain for the gods the pious devotion which 
has been handed down to us from our fathers ”’ (ch. 
8.5); if their deeds appear superhuman it is because 
they are measured by the weakness of the men of 
Diodorus’ day. Much of this material was drawn 
directly from Dionysius of Mitylene who lived in 
Alexandria in the second century B.c. and composed, 
doubtless with the aid of the library in that city 
and certainly with considerable indulgence in the 
romantic, his Kyklos, a kind of encyclopaedia of 
mythology, which included accounts of the Argonauts, 
Dionysus, the Amazons, events connected with the 
Trojan War, and all this he described with such 
devotion and assiduity that he was given the nick- 
name Skytobrachion (‘‘ of the leathern arm’’). It 
is generally held that for his account of Heracles 
Diodorus took generously from a Praise of Heracles 
by Matris of Thebes,! who is otherwise unknown 
and composed his encomium with vigorous rhetorical 
flourishes, taking care to mention every maiden 
ravished by Heracles and her child, in order to 
establish Heraclean ancestry for the numerous 
families in the Greek world which raised such a 
claim. But here and there, when he touched the 
western Mediterranean, Diodorus used Timaeus of 
Tauromenium, who, an exile in Athens for the best 


1 Cp. E. Holzer, Matris, ein Beitrag zur Quellenkritik 
Diodors, Program Tubingen, 1881. ; 
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fifty years of his life, completed, not long before his 
death about 250 s.c. and almost altogether from 
literary sources, a history of Sicily and the western 
Mediterranean in thirty-eight Books. Any attempt 
to continue further the quest for the sources of 
Diodorus in this section of his work must run into 
the sands. 


THE LIBRARY OF HISTORY 
OF 
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BOOK II 


ATOLL OR OY 


TOT SIKEAIQTOY 
BIBAIO@HKH® IZTOPIKHS 


BIBAOS AEYTEPA 


35. ‘H_ rotvuv Trdunr TeTpamAevpos ovoa TH 
OXnUATL, TV per mpos avaToAds vetovoay 
meupay Kal THY mpos * peonpppiay 7 preyadn 
TEpLEXet Odarra., tyv b€ mpos Tas apKToUS TO 
’Hpwsov Gpos dtetpyer THs LUvilias, nv Katotkobat 
tov LKv0adv ot Tpooayopev|Levor Lda TH bé 
Terapryy ® mpos dvatav eoTpapijrevqy Suethngev | o 
*Ivéds mpocayopevcpevos moTapds, péytotos wy 
Tov mavrwv peta Tov Netdov. To bé peyebos 
THs  oAxns “Dour As dacw viadpyev aio pev 
avatoA@v Tos vow Stopuptov oKTaKiaytrALwr 
aTadiwy, amo 6€ THY ApkKTwWY TpOdS peoneBptay 
TpLopuptwv Sroyidion. mnAKkavTyn §& ovca TO 
péyeBos doket Tod KOopLou pdAvora meptéyety 
TOV Tov Gepwav Tpom rav KvKAoV, Kat modayh 
perv er” dxpas THs “Ivdues idetvy eorw daoxious 
NTO Tovs yrupovas, vuKTOs d€ Tas apKTOUS 

ry TpOs Bekker : mpos D, tiv mpos 77Hv Vulgate. 
2 civ after ZTSRIDY omitted by D, Bekker, Vogel. 





1 The Tauee Ocean. 
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35. Now India is four-sided in shape and the side 
which faces east and that which faces south are em- 
braced by the Great Sea,} while that which faces 
north is separated by the Emodus range of mountains 
from that part of Scythia which is inhabited by the 
Scythians known as the Sacae; and the fourth side, 
which is turned towards the west, is marked off by 
the river known as the Indus, which is the largest 
of all streams after the Nile. As for its magnitude, 
India as a whole, they say, extends from east to west 
twenty-eight thousand stades, and from north to 
south thirty-two thousand. And because it is of 
such magnitude, it is believed to take in a greater 
extent of the sun’s course in summer ? than any other 
part of the world, and in many places at the Cape 
of India the gnomons of sundials may be seen which 
do not east a shadow, while at night the Bears are 


2 Lit. ‘‘ of the summer turnings ”’ of the sun, #.e., the course 
which the sun seems to traverse in the heavens from the 
solstice on June 22 to the equinox in September, corresponding 
to the part of the earth lying between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the equator. 
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abewpryrous: ev b€ tots eaydros odd’ abrov Tov 
dpxrobpov patveotar: Kal ov 67 Tomov! dact 
Kat Tas oKias KeKAtaBat mpos peonpBpiav. 

*H & odv *Ivéuey woAAa pev opn Kal peydda 
exer dévdpece mavrodamots Kapmipiots mq Bovra, 
moAAa b€ media Kal peyddAa Kaptodopa, TH pev 
KaAAet dud dopa, moTapay b€ mAnfear Svapped- 
preva. Ta 7oAda be THS Xapas | apdeverat, kal 
dia, TobTO SiTrovs ExeL Tous KAT €TOS Kapmous" 
Ca@uyv Te TAVTOOUTON’ yepet diagdpev trois peye- 
Bean Kal TALS dAKats, TV pev Xepoate, TOV 
dé Kat Trav. Kal mAeiatous be Kal pleyioTous 
eAédhavras extpeger, Xopyyoboa TAS Tpodas adpd- 
vous, du as rats podpacs za Onpia Taira TOAD 
mMpoexXel TOV KATA TV ABonv yervenpeveny* 510 
Kat Tov Onpevopevey b1o0 Tav “lvddv Kat 
mpos Tovs ToAELLKOUS ayavas kaTaoKevalopeveny 
peyddas oupPaiver potas yiveobar mpos TH 
vikny. 

36. ‘Opoias d€ Kal TOUS avOpcitrous ue moAv- 
Kapria tpépovea tots Te avacTHpac. THY aw- 
patwy Kat Tots OyKots dmepdépovtas Kara- 
oxevaler: eivat 6° avrovs ovpBaive. Kal mpos 
Tas Téyvas émorTiLovas, ws av aépa pev 
eAKovTas kablapov, vdwp bé€ Aenropepeorarov 
mivovtas. 7 O€ vi mappopos ovaa Tots Tp€poes 
Kapmois exel Kab $réBas Karayelous | Tohh@v Kal 
mavrooamay pevad\Awv: yiverat yap ev avTh 
modus yey apyupos kal xpvoes, ovK dXtyos b¢€ 
xadkos Kal aldnpos, ETL de KarTitepos Kal TaAAa 
Ta pos KOGpOV TE Kal xpelav Kal mroAEuLKTY 


1 sé7ov Hertlein: tpdzov. 
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not visible; in the most southerly parts not even 
Arcturus can be seen, and indeed in that region, they 
say, the shadows fall towards the south. 

Now India has many lofty mountains that abound 
in fruit trees of every variety, and many large and 
fertile plains, which are remarkable for their beauty 
and are supplied with water by a multitude of rivers. 
The larger part of the country is well watered and 
for this reason yields two crops each year; and it 
abounds in all kinds of animals, remarkable for their 
great size and strength, land animals as well as 
birds. It also breeds elephants both in the greatest 
numbers and of the largest size, providing them with 
sustenance in abundance, and it is because of this 
food that the elephants of this land are much more 
powerful than those produced in Libya; consequently 
large numbers of them are made captive by the 
Indians and trained for warfare, and it is found that 
they play a great part in turning the scale to victory. 

36. The same is true of the inhabitants also, the 
abundant supply of food making them of unusual 
height and bulk of body; and another result is that 
they are also skilled in the arts, since they breathe 
a pure air and drink water of the finest quality. 
And the earth, in addition to producing every fruit 
which admits of cultivation, also contains rich under- 
ground veins of every kind of ore; for there are 
found in it much silver and gold, not a little copper 
and iron, and tin also and whatever else is suitable 


1 Cp. Strabo, 2.5.37: ‘In all the regions that lie between 
the tropic and the equator the shadows fall in both directions, 
that is, towards the north and towards the south... and 
the inhabitants are called Amphiscians”’ (t.e., ‘‘ throwing 
shadows both ways’”’; tr. of Jones in L.C.L.). 
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3 Topackeniy dunKovTa., Xoops de TaY dnun- 
Tpuarcay KapT@v pveTar KaTa TI “Tvducny moAAy 
pev KeyXpos, dpdevopevn TH Tay ToT apLicny va- 
pdrwv dayircia, morAd 8° dompiov Kat diadopov, 
ért 5° dpula Kat 6 mpocayopevdopevos Boozopos, 
Kat peta tabr ddAa wodAAa TeV mpds Statpodiy 
xXpyoiuwr: Kal tovTwy ta modAa simdapyer av- 
topuyn. ovK dAliyous dé Kat addAdouvs edwdipous 
KapTous péper duvapevous tpépew Ca, mept av 
pLaKpov av ein ypader. 

4 Awd kat gaou pndémote TH TSuxny émuryetv 
Ayuov 7 Kaldrov onavw T&v mpos Ttpodyv 
TEEpov dynKovre. Surrey yap (Ou Bpav ev adr 
yevopevery Kal’ exaoTov eros, Tob pev Xerepwod, 
Kaba mapa tots dAdo, 6 omdpos Trav Tupivav 
yiverot KapTa@v, Tod 8° érépov Kara THY Depry 
tpommyv + onetpecbar oupBaiver tiv dpvlav Kat 
tov Pdomopov, éTt d5€ onoayov Kal Kéyypov: 
Kata 8€ TO mActaTov apdorepots Tots Kapzrois 
ot Kata THY “Svduciy émruyydvovat, mavtwv é, 
Teco popovpevany Jarépov TOV KapTrOV, ouK 

5 dmoruyydvouvaw. ot TE avroparilovres Kap7rot 
Kal at KaTa Tous é<AWwders TOTrOUS Pudpevar pilat 
duapopot tais yAvK’TyoW otcat moAAjY Tape- 
xovrat tots avlpu7ros dapireav: mavTa yap 
oxXedov Ta KaTa THY ywpav media yAvKEtay exer 

WY amo THY moTapdav ikudda Kal THY amo TAY 
ouBppwv trav ev 7H Odpe® Kar’ emavtov KuKAKh 
Tw qepidd@ mapaddgws ctwldtwv yiveoba, 


1 kal? jv after tpomjyv deleted by Vogel. 
* y.vopevw after per deleted by Reiske. 
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for adornment, necessity, and the trappings of war. 
In addition to the grain of Demeter! there grows 
throughout India much millet, which is irrigated by 
the abundance of running water supplied by the 
rivers, pulse in large quantities and of superior 
quality, rice also and the plant called bosporos,* and 
in addition to these many more plants which are useful 
for food; and most of these are native to the country. 
It also yields not a few other edible fruits, that are 
able to sustain animal life, but to write about them 
would be a long task. 

This is the reason, they say, why a famine has 
never visited India$ or, in general, any scarcity of 
what is suitable for gentle fare. For since there are 
two rainy seasons in the country each year, during 
the winter rains the sowing is made of the wheat 
crops as among other peoples, while in the second, 
which comes at the summer solstice, it is the general 
practice to plant the rice and bosporos, as well as 
sesame and millet; and in most years the Indians 
are successful in both crops, and they never lose 
everything, since the fruit of one or the other sowing 
comes to maturity. The fruits also which flourish 
wild and the roots which grow in the marshy places, 
by reason of their remarkable sweetness, provide 
the people with a great abundance of food. For 
practically all the plains of India enjoy the sweet 
moisture from the rivers and from the rains which 
come with astonishing regularity, in a kind of fixed 

1 Wheat. 

2 A kind of millet; called bosmoron in Strabo, 15. 1, 13. 

3 This statement may be true in the sense of a general and 
protracted famine; but the Buddhist records often refer to 


scarcity of food because of drought or floods; cp. The 
Cambridge History of India, I. p. 203. 
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Saipiretg > xAtapav mUmTOVvTWY UdaTwv €k Too 
TEpleXovTOs dépos, Kab Tas ev tots éAeou pilas 
epovtos Tob Kavpuatos, Kal padiora TOY peydAwy 
KaAdpov oupBaddovrat de mapa tots *Ivdots 
Kat Ta voptpa T™pos TO pndérore evoecav Tpodtis 
Tap avrots: elvat’ mapa pev yap Tots dAAous 
avOpwmots ot moA€utot Katadbeipovtes THY ywpav 
ayewpyntrov Katackevdlovot, mapa d€ Tovroats 
TaY yewpy@v lepdv Kat dovrAwy éewpévwr, ot 
mAnoiov TaV Taparagewy yewpyoovres dve- 
matoOnrot Tay Kwdvvey etoiv. dpporepor yap 
ot ToAenobvres adnAous per dmoxreivovow ev 
Tats pidyats, Tovs dSé mepi THY yewpylay dvras 
eHow adBdaBets, ws Kowods Ovtas dmdvTwv 
evepyetas, Tas TE YwWpas TV dvTiToAcpLovyTwY 
ovr eumrupilovew ore Sevdporopovaww. 

37. "Exes b€ kat morapods 7 ywpa Tov *Ivdaiv 
moAdovs Kal peyddouvs mAwTovs, of tas mnyas 
exovres €v TOls Gpect Tols mpos Tas apKTOUS 
KeKAyLevots pepovrat did THs Tedtddos, wy ouK 
orLyou ouppioyorres adAnAots euBadrovow eis 
ToTapov TOV dvopalopevov Dayyyy. obros 6é 
TO mAdros ywopevos oradicv TpiaKoVvTa deperas 
pev amo Tijs dprrou mpos peonpuBptay, ef epev- 
yeTau & ets TOV weaver, aroAapu Bdver els 70 
mpos €wW [Epos TO eOvos 7o Tov Davdapiddv, 
meiarous exov Kat preytorous eAédavras. 10 
Kat THs xdpas tavrys ovdels mumoTe BactAeds 
emndus expatnoe, TavtTwy Tov aAdoeOvav doBov- 


1 Sayurete Oldfather: SayrdAeta D, SapiAecav A B, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Vogel, dapiAecav . . . dépos omitted IT. 
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cycle, every year in the summer, since warm showers 
fallin abundance from the enveloping atmosphere and 
the heat ripens! the roots in the marshes, especially 
those of the tall reeds. Furthermore, the customs 
of the Indians contribute towards there never being 
any lack of food among them; for whereas in the 
case of all the rest of mankind their enemies ravage 
the land and cause it to remain uncultivated, yet 
among the Indians the workers of the soil are let 
alone as sacred and inviolable, and such of them as 
labour near the battle-lines have no feeling of the 
dangers. For although both parties to the war kill 
one another in their hostilities, yet they leave unin- 
jured those who are engaged in tilling the soil, 
considering that they are the common benefactors 
of all, nor do they burn the lands of their opponents 
or cut down their orchards. 

37. The land of the Indians has also many large 
navigable rivers which have their sources in the 
mountains lying to the north and then flow through 
the level country; and not a few of these unite and 
empty into the river known as the Ganges. This 
river, which is thirty stades in width, flows from north 
to south and empties into the ocean, forming the 
boundary towards the east of the tribe of the 
Gandaridae, which possesses the greatest number of 
elephants and the largest in size. Consequently no 
foreign king has ever subdued this country, all alien 

1 Literally, “‘ boils”? or ‘“‘heats.’’ Strabo (15. 1. 20) says 


that what other peoples call the “ripening ” of fruits is called 
by the Indians the “heating.” 
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f / ~ \ 4 3 4 ~ , 
peeve 70 TE mAnVos Kat THY aAKny Tov Onpiow. 
Kal yap "Arcar8pos r) Maeda amdons Tis 
"Aolas Kpatncas pdvous Tous r ‘avoapioas ovK 
émoAdunoe’ KaTavtTnoas yap emt tov Veaeyyny 
ToTapov pleTa mdons THS Svvapews, Kal TOvS 
addXovs “lvdods KatamoAennoas, ws embeto Tovs 
Tavéapisas exew rtetpaxicytAiovs €Aédavtas 
ToAEpUKdS KEKOOpNpLEvous, aTeyyw THY em’ adtods 
oTparetav. 

‘O dé Tapamdyjovos t@ Tdyyn moTapos, 
Mpooayopevdj.evos Sé *Iv8ds, dpxera pev opotws 
amo TOV dpeTa, euBardAwy dS€ els TOV WKEeavov 
apopiler ry *Tvdcnnjv> amoAAnv dé SueEvwv me- 
didda ywpav sdeyerat motapods ovKk dAlyous 
mAwrovs, | emupaveordrous & °Yravw Kat “Ydd- 
omnv Kat “Axecivov. ywpis dé TovTwy dAdo 
7ARO0s moTapav qavrodaTay Suappet Kat rove? 
Katagutov } moots Kynrevpace Kat Kapmrots 
mavrosamots THV xespav. Tob b€ KaTd Tovs 
moTapovs mAnOous Kal Tijs Tov vodTwr dzrepBodjjs 
aittav pépovow ot map’ adtois Prddoo dor Kal 
dvotxol trovavtTyy: THs "Ivducfs face tas Tepe- 
KEeyevas ywpas, THY TE LKvOdv Kal Baxtpravar, 
eve 0€ Kal Tov “AptavOv, visnAotépas civat rhs 
"Tvducfs, dor edAdyws els THY dTOKEYLEYNY YwpaV 
mavraydlev ouppeotoas tas AiBddas eK Tob Kat 
oAiyov zotety Tods Tomovs KabUypous Kal yervay 


1 xaradutov Dindorf: xardpputov. 


1 A fuller account of this incidont is given in Book 17. 93. 
But Alexander did not reach the rivor system of the Ganges, 
the error being due to a confusion of the Ganges with the 
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nations being fearful of both the multitude and the 
strength of the beasts. In fact even Alexander of 
Macedon, although he had subdued all Asia, refrained 
from making war upon the Gandaridae alone of all 
peoples; for when he had arrived at the Ganges 
river with his entire army, after his conquest of the 
rest of the Indians, upon learning that the Gandaridae 
had four thousand elephants equipped for war he 
gave up his campaign against them. 

The river which is nearly the equal of the Ganges 
and is called the Indus rises like the Ganges in the 
north, but as it empties into the ocean forms a 
boundary of India; and in its course through an 
expanse of level plain it receives not a few navigable 
rivers, the most notable being the Hypanis,? Hydaspes, 
and Acesinus. And in addition to these three rivers 
a vast number of others of every description traverse 
the country and bring it about that the land is planted 
in many gardens and crops of every description. 
Now for the multitude of rivers and the exceptional 
supply of water the philosophers and students of 
nature among them advance the following cause: 
The countries which surround India, they say, such 
as Scythia, Bactria, and Ariana, are higher than 
India, and so it is reasonable to assume that the 
waters which come together from every side into the 
country lying below them, gradually cause the regions 
to become soaked and to generate a multitude of 


Sutlej, a tributary of the Indus; cp. W. W. Tarn, ‘‘ Alexander 
and the Ganges,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 43 (1923), 93 ff. 

2 In Book 17. 93. 1 and Arrian, 5. 24. 8, this river is called 
the Hyphasis, which is the name preferred by most modern 
writers, Strabo (15. 1. 27, 32), however, calls it the Hypanis, 
and Quintus Curtius (9. 1. 35), Hypasis. 
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7 motap@v mAAObos. idwov dé Te cvpPaiver epi 
Twa Tav Kata THY "IvduRnv ToTaLav Tov dvopa- 
{dpevov LiddAav, péovra 8 Ex Twos dspwvipov 
Kpivns: emt yap tovTov povov TOY amavrwy ToTA- 
pay ovddev TOV euBarrAopévwy eis adrov émumAci, 
mavra 5’ els TOV Bubov KatadveTat Trapadogws. 

38. Try & oAny "Trdurny ovoay dmeppeyeOn 
Aéyerau KkatouKely evn mona. Kal mavrobamd, Kat 
TOUTWY pndev € exe TY e€& apys yéveow emndvv, 
aa. mavra doxetv Umapxewv avroxbova, mpos ny 
TovTots pyre Eevixny amokiay mpoadéxecIar mwTIOTE 

2 pyr’ eis dAdo €Bvos} adrecraAKévar. pevdodAoyotar 
d€ TOUS dpxatordrous av pubtrous Tpopais pev Ke- 
xphobat Tots avroudarws puoplevots € ex THs yijs Kap- 
mots, eobjow dé Tals dopais Tay eyxwptov Cow, 
Kabamep Kal map’ “EAAnow. opoiws S€ Kal Tov 
TEXVOV Tas edpéoes Kal TAY ddAAwy THY pos PBiov 
XPNotLev €k Too Kat’ 6Alyov yeveobar, THs 
xpetas auras ddnyouperns edpuet Cow Kal ouvep- 
yous ExovTE mpos amravra yetpas Kal Adyov Kal 
puyhs ayxtvo.ay. 

3 MvfodAoyotor 8 mapa tots “Ivdo0ts of Aoyud- 
TaTol, mept ov? KabjKov dv etn ovvrdpws 

SueADeiv. gaol yep ev Tots dapxaLtoTarots 

xpovors, map avtots ért Tov avOpayttw apn dov 

olKouvTwy, Tapayeveabau tov Atdvucovy eK TeV 
mpos €omépav témwv exovra dvvayw a&idAoyor: 
emreABeiy 5é tHv “IvdiuKiv dmacav, ndeutas ovons 

1 d\o évos MSS., Bekker: dAdoefvets emendation of 
Dindorf and adopted by Vogel (cp. ch. 39. 4). 

2 oS Vogel: wy F, Bekker, Dindorf. 

1 'The same words appear in Book 1. 8. 9. 
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rivers. And a peculiar thing happens in the case of 
one of the rivers of India, known as the Silla, which 
flows from a spring of the same name; for it is the only 
river in the world possessing the characteristic that 
nothing cast into it floats, but that everything, 
strange to say, sinks to the bottom. 

38. Now India as a whole, being of a vast extent, 
is inhabited, as we are told, by many peoples of every 
description, and not one of them had its first origin 
in a foreign land, but all of them are thought to be 
autochthonous; it never receives any colony from 
abroad nor has it ever sent one to any other people. 
According to their myths the earliest human beings 
used for food the fruits of the earth which grew wild, 
and for clothing the skins of the native animals, as 
was done by the Greeks. Similarly too the discovery 
of the several arts and of all other things which 
are useful for life was made gradually, necessity 
itself showing the way to a creature which was well 
endowed by nature and had, as its assistants for every 
purpose, hands and speech and sagacity of mind.} 

The most learned men among the Indians recount 
a myth which it may be appropriate to set forth in 
brief form. This, then, is what they say: In the 
earliest times, when the inhabitants of their land were 
still dwelling in scattered clan-villages,? Dionysus 
came to them from the regions to the west of them 
with a notable army; and he traversed all India, 
since there was as yet no notable city which would 

2 It was the teaching of Aristotle that the State (or city) 
rises out of the Household through the intermediate institu- 
tion of the Village. So the Indians, in this case, were in 
the second stage of this evolution; Dionysus, as is stated 


below, combines the villages into cities and thus makes the 
good life possible. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


agtorAdyou moAcews } Suvapévns avritdgacbar. émt- 
yevopevwy d€ KavpdTwv peydrwy, Kal tOv Tob 
Avovicov orpatiwrav AotpuKp vocw d1ad¢berpo- 
pevwv, auvecer Siadepovra tov Ayeudva TobTov 
dmayayety 70 otparoredov €K Tov Tedway TOTWY 
els THY dpewvny” ev Tavry 2 8€ mvedvrwv puxpav a ave- 
jeoov Kal TOV vaparvatey vddtwyv Kalapdadv p peovroy 
mpos avtais tats myyats, ama\Aayiva Tis vocou 
TO oTpatomedov. ovopaleabar S€ THs dpewhs Tov 

4 ~~ / bs) ¢ La Ly aa 
tomov TobTov Mypov, kal’ ov 6 Atdvucos é€€érperpe 
Tas Suvapets eK THS vdcov: ad’ ob 81 Kal Tods 
ca A “~ rf) “a , £4 
EAAnvas aept tod Geod tovTov mapadedwxevat 
tots petayeveatepots teOpadlar tov Ardvucov év 
ielips ‘ \ ~ ~ f ~ 

Mera S€ tatra ris mapabécews THY Kap- 

~ ? / / “a > a A 
nav emyseAnbévra petadiddvat tots “Ivdots, Kat 
Tv evpeow Tob olWwov Kat Tav GAdwy TeV «is 
Tov Biov xpycipwv tapadobdvat. ™mpos d€ ToUTOLS 
TONE Te aE vorAcyey yern Piva KrioTy, peTaya- 
yovrTa Tas Kapas eis TOUS evberous TOTOUS, TYLEV 
TE Karadetfat 70 Qetov Kal vopous elonynoacbat 

at Sixacrapra, Kaborov d€ TOAA@Y Kal Kahdy 

Zpyev etonynryy yevopevov feov vopobivat Kal 
tuxetv abavatwv TYLOV. taropodat 5° advrov Kal 
yuvakay 7Ab0s pera Tob oTpatomédou Tepiaye- 
ofa, Kat Kara Tas é€v Tots Trohépous maparatets 
TupTavots Kal KupLPadrots Keyphabat, unTwW odAty- 
yos evpypevns. Pactrevoavra dé macys Tis *Ivde- 


1 +s after réAews omitted CD, Dindorf, Vogel, retained by 
Bekker. 
2 éy ravrn Dindorf, Vogel: évraifa CF, Bekker. 
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have been able to oppose him. But when an op- 
pressive heat came and the soldiers of Dionysus were 
being consumed by a pestilential sickness, this leader, 
who was conspicuous for his wisdom, led his army 
out of the plains into the hill-country; here, where 
cool breezes blew and the spring waters flowed pure 
at their very sources, the army got rid of its sickness. 
The name of this region of the hill-country, where 
Dionysus relieved his forces of the sickness, is 
Meros; and it is because of this fact that the Greeks 
have handed down to posterity in their account of 
this god the story that Dionysus was nourished in a 
thigh (meros).+ 

After this he took in hand the storing of the fruits 
and shared this knowledge with the Indians, and he 
communicated to them the discovery of wine and 
of all the other things useful for life. Furthermore, 
he became the founder of notable cities by gathcring 
the villages together in well-situated regions, and 
he both taught them to honour the deity and intro- 
duced laws and courts; and, in brief, since he had 
been the introducer of many good works he was 
regarded as a god and received immortal honours. 
They also recount that he carried along with his 
army a great number of women, and that when he 
joined battle in his wars he used the sounds of 
drums and cymbals, since the trumpet had not yet 
been discovered. And after he had reigned over all 


1 When Zeus, at the request of Semelé, appeared to her with 
his thunderbolts, the sight was too mueh for her mortal cyes 
and her child by Zeus, Dionysus, was born untimely. Zeus 
covered the babe in his thigh untilit came to maturity. ‘There 
is no agreement among modern writcrs on the location of 
Meros. 
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Kis ern Ovo Tpds TO is TMevTHKOVTO. ype TedevTijoa.. 
SiadeSapevous d€ TOvs viovs adrob Ty Tye poviay 
ael Tots ag é€avTa@v drrohumrety Thy apxnv: To be 
TedevTatov oats yeveats Dorepov Kkatadvbetons 
Tis Hyewovias SnpoxparnFivat TAS Toners. 

39. epi pe ovv Tob Avovicov Kat Tov aro - 
yovwv adbtod toaira pvdodoyotow ot tHy dpewny 
ths “Ivéucs Katouxobvres. tov te “HpaxdAda dact 
map avrots yeyevijclar, Kat mapatAnciws Tots 
"EM yo TO TE pomradov Kal THY Acovray avrTe 
Tpoodmrouat. TH O€ TOG CwWpaTos Pupy Kat adn 
mod tev addAwy avO pure OueveyKeiy, Kal 
xabapav moujoat Tov Onpiwy yhv te Kat OdAarTav. 
yhpavra Oé meious yuvatias viods bev moAAous, 
Ovyarépa dé play yevvijoat, Kal ToUTWY ev ALKeoy 
yevopeven macav THY "Trdcany SteAdpeevov eis toas 
Tots Téxvots preploas, amTavras ToOvs viods a7rodEtEat 
Bacwréas, piav d€ Ovyarépa Opepavta Kat tadrynv 
Baot\coav dmrobetfau. Krioray Te 7mOoAewv ouK 
ohtyev yeveoOar, Kal TOUTWY THY EmLpaveoTaTHY Kat 
peytoray mpocayopedoat ManiBofpa. KaTaoKev~ 
doar 6 év abril Kat Baotrdea TohuteXi Kal 
mAR00s oikntopwr Kabidpica Thy Te mdAW 
oyupHoat tafpots akordyots motapiots vdacr 
mAnpovpevats.. Kat tov pev ‘Hpakréa ri €€ 
dv pesrrov peTaoracw mommodpevov alavatou 
Tuxetv TepAS tovs 6° dmroyovous av7obd Bact- 
Aevoavras émt mo\\as yeveas Kal mpag es ag Lo~ 
Adyous peTayeipioapevous pjte oTpatetav b7Ep- 


1 sAnpoupévats Rhodomann: zAnpovpévors C F, mAnpoupevny 
ols 
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India for fifty-two years he died of old age. His 
sons, who succeeded to the sovereignty, passed the 
rule on successively to their descendants; but 
finally, many generations later, their sovereignty 
was dissolved and the cities received a democratic 
form of government. 

39. As for Dionysus, then, and his descendants, 
such is the myth as it is related by the inhabitants 
of the hill-country of India. And with regard to 
Heracles they say that he was born among them and 
they assign to him, in common with the Grecks, 
both the club and the lion’s skin. Moreover, as 
their account tells us, he was far superior to all 
other men in strength of body and in courage, and 
cleared both land and sea of their wild beasts. And 
marrying several wives, he begot many sons, but 
only one daughter; and when his sons attained to 
manhood, dividing all India into as many parts as 
he had male children, he appointed all his sons 
kings, and rearing his single daughter he appointed 
her also a queen! Likewise, he became the founder 
of not a few cities, the most renowned and largest of 
which he called Palibothra. In this city he also 
constructed a costly palace and settled a multitude 
of inhabitants, and he fortified it with remarkable 
ditches which were filled with water from the river. 
And when Heracles passed from among men he 
received immortal honour, but his descendants, 
though they held the kingship during many genera- 
tions and accomplished notable deeds, made no 
campaign beyond their own frontiers and despatched 


1 Arrian, Indica, 8 f., gives a much fuller account of this 
daughter, whose name was Pandaea. 
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/ 4 a] 4 > , > ” ” 1 
dpiov trowjoacbar pjre amoukiav eis adAo eOvos 
> ~ oe A aA ” ‘ f 
dmootethar. vaTepov d€ modXois Erect Tas TACLoTAS 
prev Tav mdéAewv SypoKparnOhvar, Twdv 0° Ova 
tas Pacrelas Stapetvar péypr tis “AAcEdvdpov 
diaPacews. 
f > A ~ > nw > # 3 

Nopiwy 8 d6vrwy mapa tots “Ivdots eviwy €€nA- 
Aaypéevar Pavpaciitatov adv Tis Hy}oatTO TO KaTa- 
deryfev Umd THY apyaiwy map’ adrots dirocdduy: 
vevopobérntrat yap map’ adbrois dobAov pev pydéva 
elvat 70 mapdmav, eAevPépous 8° bwadpyovTas THY 
iadry7Ta TyLay ev Tact. Tods yap pabdvras py 
¢€ /, ff? € f ” , oe 
bnepexew pO? baominrew addows Kpattotov eew 
Blov pos amdcas Tas mepiatacets: evnfes* yap 
elvar voptous prev én? tons tiOévar mas, Tas 3° 
auvovaias * dvwpdrous KaTtaoKkevaleww. 

40. To d€ wav tAA00s Thy *Ilvddv eis Ex7a pépy 
Sujpytar, dv eor TO prev mparov avornpa Pidoad- 

~ ~ / 

pov, mARGE péev TOV dAAwY pepav AetTopevov, 
74 8 émdaveta mavtrwr mpwrevov. adecrovpyyrot 

\ ww e Ao fi ¢€ f s@? 
yap ovres ot dtAccofot macys vimoupyias ov 
€ la , vf? € > ¢ f ‘s, 
érépwv kuptevovow otf bd érépwv Seamolovrat. 
mapadapPavovrar 8° b776 prev THY LowwT7aiv Els TE TAS 
év T@ Biw Ovoias Kat eis Tas THY TeTEAEvTHKOTWY 
émuyiereias, ws Beots yeyovdres mpocgiréararor 
Kat mept T@v év ddov pddAor éeumeipws €xovres, 

~ ~ ‘ 

rauTys te THS Vmovpyias Spa Te Kal TYyLaAs 

1 dio vos CF, Dindorf, Bekker: dAdoeOvets remaining 
MSS., Vogel. 

2 eyes Rhodomann: ed7Jecs. 


3 So Capps: ovcias MSS., Vogel, éfovetas Dindorf, Bekker. 
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no colony to any other people. But many years 
later most of the cities had received a democratic 
form of government, although among certain tribes 
the kingship endured until the time when Alexander 
crossed over into Asia. 

As for the customs of the Indians which are 
peculiar to them, a man may consider one which 
was drawn up by their ancient wise men to be the 
most worthy of admiration; for the law has ordained 
that under no circumstances shall anyone among 
them be a slave, but that all shall be free and respect 
the principle of equality in all persons. For 
those, they think, who have learned neither to 
domincer over others nor to subject themselves to 
others will enjoy a manner of life best suited to all 
circumstances; since it is silly to make laws on the 
basis of equality for all persons, and yet to establish 
inequalities in social intercourse. 

40. The whole multitude of the Indians is divided 
into seven castes,! the first of which is formed of the 
order of the philosophers, which in number is smaller 
than the rest of the castes, but in dignity ranks first. 
For being exempt from any service to the state the 
philosophers are neither the masters nor the servants 
of the others. But they are called upon by the 
private citizens both to offer the sacrifices which are 
required in their lifetime and to perform the rites 
for the dead, as having proved themselves to be 
most dear to the gods and as being especially ex- 
perienced in the matters that relate to the under- 
world, and for this service they receive both notable 


1 Cp. the account of the castes in Strabo, 15. 1. 39 ff, and 


in Arrian, Indica, 11 ff., and the article “Caste” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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la , ~ ~ ~ ~ 
AapBavovow aktordyous: 7 b€ Kowd tadv "Ivddv 
f la 
peydAas Tapéyovtat xpeias mapadapBavopevoe prev 
‘ U 
KAT TO véov €Tos emt THY peydAnv aUVvodoV, TpoO- 
i“ A ~ 
Aéeyovtes 5€ tots TAnPcot mepi adypav Kal érrop- 
, > “a 
Bptas, év. & dveéuwy edavotas Kai voowy Kal TOV 
v ~ 4 XN 3 , > lod 
dAwy tav duvapévwy tods axovovtas wdheAfoa. 
\ f ‘ 7 a ‘ \, ¢ 
Ta peeAovTa yap mpoakovoartes of Te TOAAOL Kat 6 
A > ~ 3. AN A / > , X 
Baowreds éxaAnpotaw aet To préAdov éxAcizew Kat 
mpokatacKevdlovaw ael Te TOY xpyaipwv. 6 8 
cad A , 
amotvxav tav ¢dilocddwv év tats mpoppyceow 
” XN 9 , b) , , av 
GAAnv pev oddeplay avadéyerar Tiunwpiav 7 BAac- 
/ wv X “A A \ / 
dynpiav, dpwvros dé SuateAet Tov Aowrov Biov. 
f ~ ~ “a 
Aevtepov 8 éoti piépos To THY yewpydv, ot TO 
, a v AY , ~ « 
TAnGe THY dAdwv TOAD mpo€xew SoKotaw. obrot 
‘ Ld ‘ ~ v é‘ > , 
dé moAduwy Kat THs aAAns ActToupyias aferpevor 
‘ ~ 
mepl Tas yewpylas doxyodotvrar: Kai oddets av 
/ ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ tA 3 a 
TOAE[LLOS TEPLTUXOY yewpy@ KaTa THY XwWpav AdLKy- 
” 3 r) f ¢ la 
cevev av,) aX ws Kowods evepyéetas Tyovpevot 
7 > , > , ld 3 7 @ 
maons adikias améyovta. didtep adtadGopos 7 
A ‘ 
xyapa Stapévovca Kat Kaprots BpiGovca moAAnv 
dmdAavow TapéxeTat TOV émiTndSelwy Tots avOpa- 
~ ~ i la XN 
mots. Piotor 8 emi ths ywpas peTa TEKVWY Kal 
yuvaik@v of yewpyol, Kal THs els THY TOAW KaTa- 
Bacews mavreAds adeotikact. THs dé yuwpas 
pabods redAotor 7H Baotret bia ro Tacav THY 


"Tduxny Baowrseny efvar, (Siaitn dé poydevi yi 


1 gy D, Dindorf, Vogel: omitted by Vulgate, Bekker. 
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gifts and honours. Moreover, they furnish great 
services to the whole body of the Indians, since 
they are invited at the beginning of the year to the 
Great Synod and foretell to the multitude droughts 
and rains, as well as the favourable blowing of winds, 
and epidemics, and whatever else can be of aid to 
their auditors. For both the common folk and the 
king, by learning in advance what is going to take 
place, store up from time to time that of which 
there will be a shortage and prepare beforehand 
from time to time anything that will be needed. 
And the philosopher who has erred} in his predic- 
tions is subjected to no other punishment than 
obloquy and keeps silence for the remainder of his 
life: 

The second easte is that of the farmers, who, it 
would appear, are far more numerous than the rest. 
These, being exempt from war duties and every 
other service to the state, devote their entire time 
to labour in the fields; and no enemy, coming upon 
a farmer in the country, would think of doing him 
injury, but they look upon the farmers as common 
benefactors and therefore refrain from every injury 
to them.? Consequently the land, remaining as it 
does unravaged and being laden with fruits, pro- 
vides the inhabitants with a great supply of pro- 
visions. And the farmers spend their lives upon 
the land with their children and wives and refrain 
entirely from coming down into the city. For the 
land they pay rent to the king, since all India is 
royal land and no man of private station is permitted 


1 Strabo (loc. cit.) says he must have erred ‘three 
times.”’ 
2 Cp. chap. 36. 6 £. 
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efetvar KexThovac yuwpis b€ THs pcOdaews TeTAp- 
Tyv eis TO Baotdtcoy teAobor. 

Tptrov & éati didov ro ta&v BovedAwy Kal 
TrOLLeveny Kal Kaborou mavroy TOV vopew, ot 
moAw pev 7 Kopny ouK olKovGL, oKnviry d¢ Biw 
xpGrrar, G1.cO: abrol Kal Kurnyoovres Kabapav 
Totovuat Ty Xbpav opvéwy TE Kab Onpiwv. els 
ratira 5° doxotvres Kal prdorexvoivres * eEnpepovar 
thy “lvduKny, _mAnBoveav TmoMav Kal mavrooamdy 
Onpiwy Te Kal dpvéewy tav KatechidvTwy Ta onép- 
pata TOY yewpyav. 

41. Teraprov & €aTl pépos TO Tay texvirOv" Kal 
ToUTWY ot pév elow dmrAomoL0t, ot d€ Tots yewpyots 
7H Tua addous Ta XpnoyLa ™pos danpeatay KaTa- 
oKevdfovow. ovrot 6’ od provov atedets eiaw, adda 
Kal olTopetpiav ex Tob BaowdiKod AapBavovar. 

Iléumrov dé TO 2 orpatiwTtKkor, els Tous Ton€pLous 
ev0etotv, TH prev An bee SevTEpov, avécer 6€ Kal 
Tra8eG mhetory Xpapievov év Tats etpvats. tpéperar 
Ss ex Tob Baowkod Trav 76 ARVs TOY oTpatiwT av 
Kal TOV ToAeuoTay inmwy te Kal éAedavrwy. 

"Extov 8 €att 76 TOY efopwv: otro. d€ ToAv- 
mpaypovobvres TavTa Kat efop@vres TA KATA THY 
"Tvétayy amayyéAAovat tots BactActow, €av 8 
mods adta@v aBacidevtos 7, Tots apyovow. 

"EPdopov 8 éart pépos tO BovAetov peév Kat 
auvedpevov Tots brep TaV Kowdv BovAcvopevots, 
mAnGe prev eAdyiotov, edyeveia SE Kat Ppovijcer 

1 didroreyvoivres B D, Vogel: dgtAozovoivres F, Dindorf, 
Bekker, deAocodotvres AC. 


2 76 added by Hertlein. 


1 i.e. of the produce. 
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to possess any ground; and apart from the rental 
they pay a fourth part! into the royal treasury. 

The third division is that of the neatherds and 
shepherds, and, in general, of all the herdsmen who 
do not dwell in a eity or village but spend their 
lives in tents; and these men are also hunters and 
rid the eountry of both birds and wild beasts. And 
sinee they are praetised in this ealling and follow 
it with zest they are bringing India under cultiva- 
tion, although it still abounds in many wild beasts 
and birds of every kind, which eat up the seeds 
sown by the farmers. 

41. The fourth caste is that of the artisans; of 
these some are armourers and some fabrieate for the 
farmers or certain others the things useful for the 
services they perform. And they are not only 
exempt from paying taxes but they even receive 
rations from the royal treasury. 

The fifth easte is that of the military, which is at 
hand in ease of war; they are seeond in point of 
number and indulge to the fullest in relaxation and 
pastimes in the periods of peace. And the main- 
tenanee of the whole multitude of the soldiers and 
of the horses and elephants for use in war is met 
out of the royal treasury. 

The sixth easte is that of the inspeetors. These 
men inquire into and inspeet everything that is 
going on throughout India, and report baek to the 
kings or, in case the state to which they are attached 
has no king, to the magistrates. 

The seventh caste is that of the deliberators and 
eouneillors, whose eoncern is with the decisions whieh 
affeet the common welfare. In point of number this 
group is the smallest, but in nobility of birth and 
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, 7 ” 4 x ‘ 
TedevTHOAYTAS bane Tovoly, ert d€ Ta KaTaAedbevTa 
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StaywwoKovet, Kal miKpa@s Tols apyapravovot 
mpoopepovrat. 


1 ai added by Reiske. 
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wisdom the most worthy of admiration; for from 
their body are drawn the advisers for the kings and 
the administrators of the affairs of state and the 
judges of disputes, and, speaking generally, they take 
their leaders and magistrates from among these men. 

Such in general terms are the groups into which 
the body politic of the Indians is divided. Further- 
more, no one is allowed to marry a person of another 
caste or to follow another calling or trade, as, for 
instance, that one who is a soldier should become a 
farmer, or an artisan should become a philosopher. 

42. The country of the Indians also possesses a 
vast number of enormous elephants, which far sur- 
pass all others both in strength and in size. Nor 
does this animal cover the female in a peculiar 
manner, as some say, but in the same way as horses 
and all other four-footed beasts; and their period 
of gestation is in some cases sixteen months at the 
least and in other cases eighteen months at the 
most. They bring forth, like horses, but one young 
for the most part, and the females suckle their 
young for six years. The span of life for most of 
them is about that of men who attain the greatest 
age, though some which have reached the highest 
age have lived two hundred years. 

There are among the Indians also magistrates ap- 
pointed for foreigners who take care that no foreigner 
sha be wronged; moreover, should any foreigner 
fall sick they bring him a physician and care for 
him in every other way, and if he dies they bury 
him and even turn over such property as he has 
left to his relatives. Again, their judges examine 
accurately matters of dispute and proceed rigorously 
against such as are guilty of wrongdoing. 
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Tlepi peév odv ris “Ivdurijs Kat rOv Kat’ adthy ap- 
yarodoyoupevuy apKecOynadpe0a Tots pybetow. 

43. Wept dé rv Ucvbdv trav olkovvtTwy THY Gpo- 
pov xepav év peepee duet yer. obrot yap TO pev e€ 
apyis oAtynv évépovTo xepar, Vorepov dé Kat’ oXi- 
yov avgnbevtes dia Tas ddKds Kal kale dvdpetav 

ToAAHY pev KATEKTHOAYTO ydpav, TO oe eOvos ets 
peydoo jyewoviay Kat do€av Tponyayor. TO pev 
obv Tp@Tov Tapa TOV "Apdgny motapov Alyou KaT- 
(oKouv mavredds Kat dua ay ddosiav Katadpo- 
voupevot’ eva dé TOV apyatwv EXOVTES Bacthéa 
prdomrorcpov Kat dvadepovra otparnyta Mpogek77}- 
GaVvTo xwpay, THS pev opewijs ews Tpos Tov 
KavKagor, THs Oe TedW 7S Ta Tapa TOV wKeavov 
Kal tv Mattw Atuyvny Kat tiv drAAnv ywpar ews 
Tavaidos motapod. 

“Yorepov de pvdodroyotat “Kat wap’ adtots 
yeveoBae ynyer mrapbevov: Tavrny &° éyew 
To. pev dv pepyn TOO awpatos péxpt Tis Cavns yu- 
varKeta, Ta O€ KATWTEPA extovns. tavTn dé Ala 
puyevra yervjcae Tratda Lado ¢ évopa. Tobrov d€ 
YEVOHLEVOV emupavéatarov Tov mp0 adtobd Tous da- 
ovs af éavtod UKvlas mpocayopedoa. Tav dé 
amoyovwy TovTou Tob Baorréws ddeApovs ovo 
yeveoBar dtaddpovs aperh, Kat tov prev IIdAov, Tov 
dé Naanv dvopdcbat. TouTw 5° emepavets m™pa- 
feus KaTepyacapéevwy Kat dteAopeveny THY Pactreiav, 
ad’ éxatépov tovds Aaovs rods pév IIdAous, Tous 





i The Aras. 
2 The Sea of Azof. 
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As for India, then, and its antiquities we shall be 
satisfied with what has been said. 

43. But now, in turn, we shall discuss the Scythians 
who inhabit the country bordering upon India. 
This people originally possessed little territory, but 
later, as they gradually increased in power, they 
seized much territory by reason of their deeds of 
might and their bravery and advanced their nation 
to great leadership and renown. At first, then, they 
dwelt on the Araxes ! river, altogether few in number 
and despised because of their lack of renown; but 
since one of their early kings was warlike and of 
unusual skill as a general they acquired territory, in 
the mountains as far as the Caucasus, and in the 
steppes along the ocean and Lake Maeotis ? and the 
rest of that country as far as the Tanais ° river. 

At a later time, as the Scythians recount the myth, 
there was born among them a maiden sprung from 
the earth; the upper parts of her body as far as her 
waist were those of a woman, but the lower parts 
were those of a snake. With her Zeus lay and begat 
a son whose name was Scythes. This son became 
more famous than any who had preceded him and 
ealled the folk Seythians after his own name. Now 
among the descendants of this king there were two 
brothers who were distinguished for their valour, the 
one named Palus and the other Napes.4 And since 
these two performed renowned deeds and divided 
the kingship between them, some of the people 
were called Pali after one of them and some Napae 


8 The Don. 

4 A similar story is in Herodotus (4. 8 ff.), where, however, 
the father is Heracles and the sons are Agathyrsus, Gelonus, 
and Scythes. 
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d€ Nadas mpocayopevbjvar. pera d€ Twas ypdvous 
Tovs amoyovous TovTwr Tav Bacwéwv dvdpeia Kal 
oTparyyia OueveyKovTas Todd prev épav tot Ta- 
vdtdos ToT apoo yopav KkaraoTpepacbas Héxpt TAS 
Opdiys, € emt b€ Honeps Lépy oTparevoarras dtaret- 
var TH Ovvdpet? péypt Tob Kar’ Alyumrov Neidov. 
moAAa 5é Kal peydAa T&v dva péoov ToUTwY 
eOvav katadovlwoapevous mpoBiBacat TY WYE- 
poviay Tov UKvlav rH Hev émt TOV T7pos avaroas 
MKeavov, TH SO emt TH Kaoztay @dAarrav Kal 
Madre Aue’ 0&9 yap €mt Todd zobTo TO 
éOvos Kat Baorets eoyev dfvordyous, ad’ wv tovs 
pev Lakas mpoocayopevljvat, tovs d€ Maccayéras, 
twas & *Apipaomovs, Kal Tovrots dpolws ddAdous 
mAetovas. v0 d€ ToUTwY THY Baotkéwv ToAAG pev 
Kal tav adAwy ta&v KatatoAcunfévrwy evar 
pretw@Kiobar, dvo S€ preyloras dmotkias yevéo@at, 
Thv pev ex THY ’Aocupiwy petaotabeioay els THV 
peraky Xwpav TiS TE Ilag¢Aayovias Kat Tob IIdvrov, 
rh 8 eK TAS. Mydtas wapa tov Tdvaiv xabiSpv- 
Oetoar, 7S ToUs Aaovs Lavpopdras dvopacb vat. 
tovtous 8 dvurepov moddois ereaw adfybévras 
mopOhoat moAAiV THs “vias, kal TOUS Karamo~ 
Aepnbevras apoyv dvacpobvras Epynplov Toijoat TO 
mAelarov jLépos Tis ‘Xxepas. 

44. Mera 8€ radra dvapxias yevoplevys Kara 
thv Xkviiav, éBacidevoay yuvaixes GAxn Siadé- 


174 Suvauer II, Dindorf, Vogel (cp. 1. 4. 3): tiv ddvapyer 
ABD, Bekker. 


1 Bionabiy” the south side of the Black Sea is meant; 
ep. chap. 46. 2. 
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after the other. But some time later the descendants 
of these kings, because of their unusual valour and 
skill as generals, subdued much of the territory 
beyond the Tanais river as far as Thrace, and 
advancing with their armies to the other side} they 
extended their power as far as the Nile in Egypt 
And after enslaving many great peoples which lay 
between the Tiracians and the Egyptians they 
advanced the empire of the Scythians on the one 
side as far as the ocean to the east, and on the 
other side to the Caspian Sea and Lake Maeotis; 
for this people increased to great strength and had 
notable kings, one of whom gave his name to the 
Sacae, another to the Massagetae, another to the 
Arimaspi, and several other tribes reeeived their 
names in like manncr. It was by these kings that 
many of the conquered peoples were removed to 
other homes, and two of these became very great 
colonies: the one was composed of Assyrians ? and 
was removed to the land between Paphlagonia and 
Pontus, and the other was drawn from Media and 
planted along the Tanais, its people receiving the 
name Sauromatae. Many years later this people 
became powerful and ravaged a large part of Scythia, 
and destroying utterly all whom they subdued they 
turned most of the land into a desert. 

44. After these events there came in Scythia a 
period of revolutions, in which the sovereigns were 
women endowed with exceptional valour. For 

2 In this incursion, which occurred between 630 and 625 
B.C., the Scythians overran Palestine, but according to Herodo- 
tus (1. 105) were turned back from Egypt by Psammcetichus. 
A vivid picture of these foes from the north is preserved in 


Jeremiah, 4-5 passim. 
3 These are the “‘ White Syrians’ of Strabo (12. 3. 9). 
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povaa. év tovtos yap Tots eOvecw at yuvatkes 
yupvalovtat mpos moAcnov mapatrAncins Tots 
avopdor Kal tats dvopetats oddév Acimovrat TaY 
> ~ A \ ~ 3 ~ A ‘ 
avop@v. 810 Kal yuvarkayv émdavav rodAdat Kat 
peydAar mpagers émereAobyoav od pdovoy Kara 
4 / 2 A s ‘ A a - 
thv LKviiav, agAAa Kal KaTa THY Gpopov TaUvTNS 
<a 7 ‘ A ~ ~ / 
xywpav. Kupov pev yap rot Iepady Baotéws 
mXeiotov ioytoavtos Tv Kall’ avTov Kal oTpatevd- 
>’ i ¢ >’ s , € 
gavros aftoAdyois Suvapeow eis THY Ukvbiav, 7 
Bacittooa tav XLKvOdv 76 te oTpatdmedov THY 
“~ ‘ ~ 
Ilepo@v Karéxoe kat tov Kipov aiyyddAwrov 
yevomevov avectavpwoe Td Te avoTtabev EOvos 
tov “Apalovwrv tocotrov avdpeia SujveyKev wore 
pt) pedvoy moAAnv ydpav spuopov KaTadpapety, 
‘ ~ ~ 
aAAa Kat wordy tHs Evpaans Kat tis ’Aaias 
Kataotpepacbar. pets 8 ezerdy epi Taev 
"Apalovidwy eurycbypev, ovK avoikeiov elvae 
é nw ‘ 3 ~ >’ A A ‘ 
vopilopev dSueAOety wept adT7Ov, ef Kat dua THV 
, A oe vA A e€ 4 
Trapadoforoyiav pvbors cjora davicetar 7a pyevra. 
\ \ oA a A v 
45. Ilapa tov Ocppddovra roivuy motapov €Ovous 
Kpatotvros } yuvatkoxpatoupévov, Kal THY yuvat- 
K@v opoluws Tots avdpdot Tas toXepiKas xpetas 
peTaxerpilopévwy, dacit piav e€ abr&v Bacwexyy 
eEovaolay éyovoavy dAKh Kal pwpn SveveyKetv: 
ovoTynoaperny S€ yuvarKay orpatoredsov yupvacat 
T€ TOUTO Kal TWas THY Opdpwr KaTaTOAEpLAoaL. 
> / \ ~ ‘ 3 s > ~ s , 
abfoperns S€ THs TEept avrny apeTHs TE Kal Sons 
1 Kparotyros MSS: xaro:xoty7os Rhodomann, Dindorf, 
Vogel. 
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among these peoples the women train for war just 
as do the men and in acts of manly valour are in no 
wise inferior to the men. Consequently distinguished 
women have been the authors of many great deeds, 
not in Scythia alone, but also in the territory border- 
ing upon it. For instance, when Cyrus the king 
of the Persians, the mightiest ruler of his day, made 
a campaign with a vast army into Scythia, the queen 
of the Scythians not only cut the army of the Per- 
sians to pieces but she even took Cyrus prisoner and 
crucified him!; and the nation of the Amazons, 
after it was once organized, was so distinguished for 
its manly prowess that it not only overran much of 
the neighbouring territory but even subdued a large 
part of Europe and Asia. But for our part, since 
we have mentioned the Amazons, we feel that it is 
not foreign to our purpose to discuss them, even 
though what we shall say will be so marvellous that 
it will resemble a tale from mythology. 

45. Now in the country along the Thermodon 
river,? as the account goes, the sovereignty was in 
the hands of a people among whom the women held 
the supreme power, and its women performed the 
services of war just as did the men. Of these 
women one, who possessed the royal authority, was 
remarkable for her prowess in war and her bodily 
strength, and gathering together an army of women 
she drilled it in the use of arms and subdued in war 
some of the neighbouring peoples. And since her 
valour and fame increased, she made war upon 


1 There are many different accounts of the death of Cyrus, 
but they all agree that he met his end fighting on the far 
eastern border of his empire. 

2 In Pontus (cp. Strabo, 12. 3. 14-15). 
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auvexOs eT TA TAHGLOXwWpa TOY eOvadv atpateve, 
Kal THs TUYNs edpoovans Ppovyjuatos euTipmAacBat, 

Ouyatépa prev "Apeos adtnv mpocayopeicat, 
Tots 8 dvdpdot mpoovetuat tas tadactovpyias 
Kal Tas Ta@v yuvak@v Kat olkous épyacias. 
vojous Te KaTadetfar, dV dv Tas pev yuvaikas 
emt tTods ToAeuKods ay@vas mpodyew, tots 3 
avopdot Tametvwow Kal dSovAelay mepidarew. TaV 
dé yervwpévwr Tods pev appevas emHpovv Td TE 
oKéAn Kal tos Bpaylovas, aypiorous KaTacKeud- 
Covres mpos Tas mroAeutKas ypetas, T@v Se OndAvte- 
pa@v tov de€idv pracrov éméxaov, va pn KaTa Tas 
akpas! Tv cwudtwy ematpopevos éevoyAH: ad’ Hs 
aitias oupByvat To €Ovos tev "Apaldvwy ravrns 
Tuxelv THs mpoonyopias. Kablddov dé dtadépovoay 
adtny ouvécer Kal otpatnyia médAw pév KTicat 
peydAnv mapa tas exBodas Tob Oeppddovros TroTa- 
pod, Tovvopa Oepioxupay, kai Bacidea KaTacKevd- 
cat TepiPonta, Kata dé Tas oTpareias ezripeAope- 
vyv TOAD Tis evTagias TO fev TMpA@Tov KaTatroAe- 
pjoar madvras tovds oOpdpous péxpt Tob Tavaidos 
moTapov. Kal tavTny pév dace TavTas Tas 
mpagers emiteAcoapévny Kal KaTd Twa pdynv 
Aapmpas aywvricapevnv ypwiKkas tedevtHoae Tov 
Biov. 

46. AradeEapévynv dé THY zadrys Ouyarépa ray 
Baotretav CnrA@oar pev my dperiy THs HT pos, 
bmepBaréoba S€ tats Kara pepos mpd€ect. Tas 

1 dxpas Dindorf: pdyas. 
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people after people of neighbouring lands, and as 
the tide of her fortune continued favourable, she was 
so filled with pride that she gave herself the appella- 
tion of Daughter of Ares; but to the men she 
assigned the spinning of wool and such other domestic 
duties as belong to women. Laws also were estab- 
lished by her, by virtue of which she led forth the 
women to the contests of war, but upon the men 
she fastened humiliation and slavery. And as for 
their children, they mutilated both the legs and the 
arms of the males, incapacitating them in this way 
for the demands of war, and in the case of the females 
they seared the right breast that it might not pro- 
ject when their bodies matured and be in the way; 
and it is for this reason that the nation of the 
Amazons received the appellation it bears. In 
general, this queen was remarkable for her intelli- 
gence and ability as a general, and she founded a 
creat city named Themiscyra at the mouth of the 
‘Thermodon river and built there a famous palace ; 
furthermore, in her campaigns she devoted much 
attention to military discipline and at the outset 
subdued all her neighbours as far as the ‘Tanais river. 
And this queen, they say, accomplished the deeds 
which have been mentioned, and fighting brilliantly 
in a certain battle she ended her life heroically. 

46. The daughter of this queen, the account con- 
tinues, on succeeding to the throne emulated the 
excellence of her mother, and even surpassed her in 


1 Amazon is commonly derived from da and pages, a form 
of paorés (‘‘ breast’’), and so means ‘‘ without a breast,” 
because the right breast was got rid of, that it might not 
hinder the use of the bow. For a slightly different account, 
ep. Book 3. 53. 
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pev yap mapOévous amo THs mpwTns HALKias ev TE 
tais Oypais yupralew Kai Kal? yuépay doxety ra 
mpos 76AEuov aviKovTa, KaTadetéar d€ Kal Buoias 
peeyadompemets “Ape te kat "Apréuide TH Tpoca- 
yopevoperyn TavpoméAw: otpatedcacay 8° els thy 
méepav Tod Tavdidos toTapob ywpav KatatoXeujoar 
mavra Ta €Ovy Ta ovvexh péxype THS Opdxns: 
dvaxdpipacay bé€ peta toAAdv Aaddpwv els TH 
oixelavy vaods peyadompemets KatTaoKevacar TOV 
mpoeipnuevwy Dedv, Kat THY UToTEeTaypevwy Eemet- 
KOs apxovaay amodoyns Tvyydvew Tihs peyiorns. 
otpatedoat dé Kal emt Odrepa pépy, Kal todAAnv 
tas “Actas KatakTyoac8a, Kal diaretvar TH 
Suvdpier expt THs Dupias. 

Mera O€ 7H TavTyS TEeAEVTHV Gel Tas TPOON- 
Kovoas TH yéver Siadexopevas tiv Bacrdretay 
dpfar pev éemufards, adfjoa b€ 7O eOvos trav 
’Apalovidwr duvayer te Kat Odd€yn. pera dé 
tatra moAAais yeveats vorepov, SiaPeBornuevys 
KaTa Taoav TV olKOULEeVHY THs Tepl adtas 
aperns, ‘HpaxdAda dact rov €& *AAKprvns Kai 
Avs G0Aov AaBety map’ Etvpvabéws tov “ImmodAvrns 
Tis Apaldvos Cworipa. Sidmep otpatetoat peév av- 
Tov, Taparage b€ peydAn vikjcavTa T6 TE OTPATO- 
medov Tov Apaldvewy karaxdipat kal THY ‘Tazodvryy 
peta Tod Cworhpos Cwypicavta to éfvos toto 
Ter€ws ouvTpiar. Swdmep Tovs Trepiockobvras Bap- 
Bapous tijs pev aobeveias abtdyv Katadpovijcarras, 
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some particular deeds. For instance, she exercised 
in the chase the maidens from their earliest girlhood 
and drilled them daily in the arts of war, and she 
also established magnificent festivals both to Ares 
and to the Artemis who is called Tauropolus.1. Then 
she campaigned against the territory lying beyond 
the Tanais and subdued all the peoples one after 
another as far as Thrace; and returning to her 
native land with much booty she built magnificent 
shrines to the deities mentioned above, and by 
reason of her kindly rule over her subjects received 
from them the greatest approbation. She also cam- 
paigned on the other side? and subdued a large 
part of Asia and extended her power as far as Syria. 

After the death of this queen, as their account 
continues, women of her family, succeeding to the 
queenship from time to time, ruled with distinction 
and advanced the nation of the Amazons in both 
power and fame. And many generations after these 
events, when the excellence of these women had 
been noised abroad through the whole inhabited 
world, they say that Heracles, the son of Alemené 
and Zeus, was assigned by Eurystheus the Labour 
of securing the girdle of Hippolyté the Amazon.$ 
Consequently he embarked on this campaign, and 
coming off victorious in a great battle he not only 
cut to pieces the army of Amazons but also, after 
taking captive Hippolyté together with her girdle, 
completely crushed this nation. Consequently the 
neighbouring barbarians, despising the weakness of 


1 The Taurian Artemis, so well known from the /phigeneia 
among the Taurians of Euripides. 

2 ¢.e. south of the Black Sea. 

3 The story is given in detail in Book 4. 16. 
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tav 6 Kall? déavrods prnoiuakyoavras, mode- 
pnoa. avvey@s to vos ent tocobdrov ware 
pnd? dvopa rob yévous TOV “Apaloviow amoXt- 
metvy. preva yap TV ‘Hpaxdcous atpateiay GAi- 
yous VaTEpoV ereot KaTa TOV Tpwuxov modeLov dace 
Tev@ecirtevay rv Bacthevovoav Tav dTroAcherp- 
preven “Apaloviour, "Apeos pev ovoav Ouyarépa, 
dovov 6° eupvavov emureAeoaprevny, duyety éx Tijs 
maTpioos Oud TO pvoos. ouppayycacay dé Tots 
Tpwot pera THY “Exzopos teAcuTnv qoAAovs 
dvedety tov SEN, dproTevoacay 8° adriy 
ev Th mapaTage. KaTaotpéiar Tov Prov apoucdds 
ba “AxiAdéws dvaipefetoar. T&v pev odv ’Apa- 
Covidwy éoxdrny Tabryy Aéyovow avopeia duevey- 
Kelv, Kal TO Aowmov del TO éBvos TaTELWoUpLevov 
dobevicat tavrTeA@s* 510 Kal Kata Tovds vewrépous 
Katpous, emeloav TwWes TEpl THs av’Ta@v avdpelas 
dueFiwor, pvlovs nyodvrar memAacpévous Tas 
mept TOV “Apalovide dpxatodoyias. 

47. ‘Hyets 5° evel Ta mpos apKrous KekAyeva 
HEpy ths °Aaias ngescaper | dvaypadgiis ovK 
avotkewov eivar vopilopev Ta Tept Troy “YarepBopéwv 
pvdodAoyovpeva SueAetv. trav yap tas madaas 
pvloroyias dvayeypadotwv ‘Exatatos Kat Twes 
ETepot gacw ev Tots avrimepas THs KeArixijs 
TOTOLs KATA TOV WKeavoy elvat viGoV ovK éAdTTw 











1 Quintus Smyrnaeus (1, 24 f.) says that she killed her sister 
Hippolyté on a hunt, while hurling her spear at a stag. 

2 There seems good reason (see. R. Hennig, ‘‘ Die Anfange 
des kulturellen und Handelsverkehr in der Mittelmeerwelt,” 
Historische Zeitschrift, 139 (1928), 1-33) to see in this people 
who live “ beyond the north wind,’’ as their name signifies, 
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this people and remembering against them their past 
injuries, waged continuous wars against the nation 
to such a degree that they left in existence not even 
the name of the race of the Amazons. For a few 
years after the campaign of Heracles against them, 
they say, during the time of the Trojan War, Penthe- 
sileia, the queen of the surviving Amazons, who was 
a daughter of Ares and had slain one of her kindred, 
fled from her native land because of the sacrilege} 
And fighting as an ally of the Trojans after the 
death of Hector she slew many of the Greeks, and 
after gaining distinction in the struggle she ended 
her life heroically at the hands of Achilles. Now 
they say that Penthesileia was the last of the 
Amazons to win distinction for bravery and that 
for the future the race diminished more and more 
and then lost all its strength; consequently in later 
times, whenever any writers recount their prowess, 
men consider the ancient stories about the Amazons 
to be fictitious tales. 

47. Now for our part, since we have seen fit to 
make mention of the regions of Asia which lie to 
the north, we feel that it will not be foreign to our 
purpose to discuss the legendary accounts of the 
Hyperboreans.?, Of those who have written about 
the ancient myths, Hecataeus and certain others 
say that in the regions beyond the land of the 
Celts? there lies in the ocean an island no smaller 


an early acquaintance of the Greeks, through the medium of 
the Celts, with Britain and its inhabitants. In this chapter 
Apollo would be the Celtic sun-god Borvon, and the ‘‘ sacred 
precinct’’ of Apollo would be the famous Stone Age remains 
of Stonehenge. 

3 de. Gaul. 
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on U v4 ¢€ ta \ AY A 
Ths LuKeAias. ravrnv wmdpyew fev KaTa TAS 
dpxtous, Katouxetobar S€ bao THv dvopalopévwv 
¢ ~ na ~ 
YaepBopéwv amd Tod Toppwrépw Ketobar ris 
Bopetov mvojs* ovcav O° avTnvy eUyeioy TE Kal 
mappopov, & éTt & evKpacia Suadépovoay, durrous 
KAT eros ex pépetv Kapmous. pvdoroyobar on 
> > A 
ev adtH THY Antw yeyovévat: 810 Kat Tov ’AmdAAw 
pddtora tav GAAwy Dev map’ avrots tipdobat: 
So > > A e ¢ a > , 
elvat 8 atvrtods wamep tepets twas “AmodAwvos 
dua TO Tov Bedv todTov Kal” Hyéepay ba adbrav 
dpvetobar pret? WdHs Guvex@s Kat TiYudcbar d.a~ 
pepovTws. vUmapyew d€ Kab KaTa THY vicov 
é , > / A ‘ A 
téwevos Te *AmddAAwvos jeyaAromperes KGL VaOV 
agéidAoyov avabmpacte 7oMois KEKOOpNLEVOY, opat- 
poeoy TO OXNHLATL. Kal ToAw ev bmdpyew 
tepav toi Beot rovTov, Tav bé KaTorKoUYTwWY 
avTny Tous qaAetaTous e€tvat xapraras,, Kat 
ovvex@s ev TO vad xBapilovras Upvous déyew TO 
Be@ peer dis, d amTocepLvuvovTas avTod Tas mpdgets. 
"Eyew d€ Tovs ‘VrepBopeous iolav Twa OidAEKTOV, 
Kat mpos Tovs “EMnvas olKELoTaTa SuaretoBar, 
Kal padtora mpos tovs "A@nvatous Kal Ap Nous, 
ex qada@v ypovwy mapetAnddotas THY evvolay 
\ ~ ~ 
TravTyv. Kat Tov “EXjvwv twas pvodroyodct 
nw ? ¢ / A > ?, 
mapaparety eis “YaepBopéous, Kat avabyuara 
moAuTeAH Katadimetvy ypdppacw “EXAnuiKots ém- 
yeypappeva. woatTws dé Kat ex TOV ‘VarepBopéwv 





1 The mother by Zeus of Apollo and Artemis. 
2 The island of Delos was from the earliest period of the 
Greek civilization a centre of the worship of Apollo. 
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than Sicily. This island, the account continues, is 
situated in the north and is inhabited by the Hyper- 
boreans, who are called by that name because their 
home is beyond the point whence the north wind 
(Boreas) blows; and the island is both fertile and 
productive of every crop, and since it has an unusually 
temperate climate it produces two harvests each 
year. Moreover, the following legend is told con- 
cerning it: Leto! was born on this island, and for 
that reason Apollo is honoured among them above 
all other gods; and the inhabitants are looked upon 
as priests of Apollo, after a manner, since daily they 
praise this god continuously in song and honour him 
exceedingly. And there is also on the island both 
a magnificent sacred precinct of Apollo and a notable 
temple which is adorned with many votive offerings 
and is spherical in shape. Furthermore, a city is 
there which is sacred to this god, and the majority 
of its inhabitants are players on the cithara; and 
these continually play on this instrument in the 
temple and sing hymns of praise to the god, glorifying 
his deeds. 

The Hyperboreans also have a language, we are 
informed, which is peculiar to them, and are most 
friendly disposed towards the Greeks, and especially 
towards the Athenians and the Delians,? who have in- 
herited this good-will from most ancient times. The 
myth also relates that certain Greeks visited the 
Hyperboreans and left behind them there costly 
votive offerings bearing inscriptions in Greek letters. 
And in the same way Abaris,? a Hyperborean, came 

3 Abaris is apparently a purely mythical figure, who in 
some authors sailed on his arrow, as on a witch’s broomstick, 
through the air over rivers and seas. 
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"ABapw eis thv ‘EAAdda karavrycavta TO TaAaLov 
dvag@aa tiv mpos AndAiovs evvoidy te Kal 
ouyyéverav. act S€ Kat tiv ceAjvny ex TavTns 
Tis vicov daivecba mavteAds oAlyov améxovcav 
THs yijs Kal twas e€oyas yewders Eyovcay ev 
avril davepds. dAé€yerar Se kal TOV Beov be 
erav evveaaidera Karavray els THY vijgov, ev 
ols ai t@v dotpwv amoKataordces emt tédos 
dyovTat’ Kal Old TotTo Tov evveakaioeKaeTy 
povov bd 7Ov ‘EXdjvwv Meérwvos eviautov 
ovopalecbar. Karta O€ ry emepaveray Tavray TOV 
Jeov xeBapileuw Te Kal xopevewv ouvex@s Tas vUKTas 
a.7r0 tonpeplas eapuijs EWS mevddos avaToAns emt 
Tots tOtots eUT|LEpyHLAoL TEpTrOpLevov. Baovreverv 
de Tijs modews TavTNS Kal TOB TejLevous emapyew 
Tovs dvopalopevouvs Bopeddas, amoydvous dvras 
Bopéov, kal Kxata yévos det Saddyecbar tds 
apyds. 

48, Tovrwy 3 ia dveuKpurn nevenv peraPiBa- 
cope TOV Adyov € €ml Ta ETEPA [LEpy TAs *Acias 7a, 
[7 TeTEVXOTE THS dvaypags, Kal pddvara Ta 
KATO THY “ApaBiav. avuTYH ‘yap Ketrat pev preTav 
Lupias Kai tis Atydarov, modXols 5€ Kal mavT0da- 
mots EOveot SuetAnmtat. Ta pev ovv mpos THY Ew 
HEépn Kat ouxobow “ApaBes ods dvopalovar NaBa- 
TaloUs, VELOPEVOL YWpay TIV pLev Epniov, THY O€ 
avudpor, oAtynv d€ Kapmopopov. exovar de Biov 
Anotpikdy, Kat 7oAAty THs Opdpou ywpas KaraTpe- 








1 The “ Metonic Cycle” is described in Book 12. 36. The 
cycle of Meton, which was introduced in Athens in 432 B.c., 
was designed to reconcile the lunar and the solar year, the latter 
being reckoned at 365°, days. That this nineteen-year cycle 
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to Greece in ancient times and renewed the good- 
will and kinship of his people to the Delians. ‘They 
say also that the moon, as viewed from this island, 
appears to be but a little distance from the earth 
and to have upon it prominences, like those of the 
earth, which are visible to the eye. The account is 
also given that the god visits the island every nine- 
teen years, the period in which the return of the 
stars to the same place in the heavens is accom- 
plished; and for this reason the nineteen-year period 
is called by the Greeks the “ year of Meton.”! At 
the time of this appearance of the god he both plays 
on the cithara and dances continuously the night 
through from the vernal equinox until the rising of 
the Pleiades, expressing in this manner his delight 
in his successes. And the kings of this city and the 
supervisors of the sacred precinct are called Boreadae, 
since they are descendants of Boreas, and the 
succession to these positions is always kept in their 
family. 

48. But now that we have examined these matters 
we shall turn our account to the other parts of Asia 
which have not yet been described, and more espe- 
cially to Arabia. This land is situated between 
Syria and Egypt, and is divided among many peoples 
of diverse characteristics. Now the eastern parts are 
inhabited by Arabs, who bear the name of Naba- 
taeans and range over a country whichis partly desert 
and partly waterless, though a small section of it is 
fruitful. And they lead a life of brigandage, and 
overrunning a large part of the neighbouring terri- 


was actually inaugurated at this time has been maintained, 
most recently, by W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in 
the Hellenistic Age (1981), pp. 320-1 and passim. 
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xovres Ajatevovow, ovres dvopiayot KaTa Tovs 
Troh€pous. KATO yap Thy avudpov xapav Aeyo- 
péevny KATEGKEVAKOTES evKaLpa gpeare Kal TadTa 
memounkotes Tots ddAots EOveow) dyvworTa, cup- 
pevyovow eis THY xXwWpav TadTnY axkuwddvus. 
avToL pev yap elddres Ta KaTaKeKpuppeva TOY 
vddTwY, Kal Tadr’ dvotyovtes, xp@vrat darAdor 
motois: ot S€ tovTous emduesKovTes dAAoeOvets 
onulbowres Tis ddpelas dud TH dyvovay t&v dped- 
TOV, of ev amrdAAvVTAL Sta THY omdvey Tov vodrwv, 
ot 3é ToAAa =KakoTrabjcavres poyts eis Ty 
oiketav odlovrat. Oudrrep ot TavTnY THY Xwpay 
Katotkoovtes “ApaBes, dvres SvoKxatamoAdunrot, 
dtateAovaw adovrAwToL, mpos 5€ ToUTOLS EmyAvY 
pev Hyepova TO Tapamrav od mpoadéyovrat, diaTe- 
Aodat d€ tH eAcvbepiay diadvAarrovrTes aadAeuTov. 
Oudrrep ovr’ "Aaovpiot TO TraAaov otf” ot Mydwv 
Kal Ilepoav, ért 5€ Maxeddvwv Bactrets dvv7- 
Onaav avdrous karabovAdcacbat, mohas plev Kal 
peydAas Suvdapets em’ abtods dyaydvres, oddéroTE 
de tas emPoddas ouvreAdcartes. 

"Eorte 8° ev TH xwpa TOV NaBaratww Kal TéTpa. 
Kal? daepBodjny dyvpd, play davdBacw éxovoa, 
be Hs Kat odAtyous avaBaivovtes amorifevtat 
Tas amooxevas. Aipvn Te weydAn dépovaa todAAnv 


1 d\ots EBveaty MSS.: aAdoeOvéorv Dindorf, Vogel. 


1 A fuller description of this custom is given in Book 19. 94 
in connection with the expedition of Antigonus against the 
Nabataeans. 

2 Cp. chap. 1. 5. 

8 The city of Petra (rock); ep. Book 19. 97 and Strabo, 
16. 21. 
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tory they pillage it, being difficult to overcome in 
war. For in the waterless region, as it is called, 
they have dug wells at convenient intervals and 
have kept the knowledge of them hidden from the 
peoples of all other nations, and so they retreat in a 
body into this region out of danger.t_ For since they 
themselves know about the places of hidden water 
and open them up, they have for their use drinking 
water in abundance; but such other peoples as 
pursue them, being in want of a watering-place by 
reason of their ignorance of the wells, in some cases 
perish because of the lack of water and in other 
cases regain their native land in safety only with 
difficulty and after suffering many ills. Conse- 
quently the Arabs who inhabit this country, being 
dificult to overcome in war, remain always un- 
enslaved; furthermore, they never at any time 
accept a man of another country as their over-lord 
and continuc to maintain their liberty unimpaired. 
Consequently neither the Assyrians of old, nor the 
kings of the Medes and Persians, nor yet those of 
the Macedonians have been able to enslave them, 
and although they led many great forces against 
them, they never brought their attempts to a 
successful conclusion.? 

There is also in the land of the Nabataeans a 
rock,® which is exceedingly strong since it has but 
one approach, and using this ascent they mount it a 
few at a time and thus store their possessions in 
safety. And a large lake* is also there which pro- 


4 The Dead Sea; cp. Strabo 16.42f. The remainder of this 
chapter appears in the same words in Book 19. 98, which has 
been the basis of many changes in the text of the present 
passage. 
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dodpadrov, e€ ys AapBdvova odk dAlyas mpoad- 
Sous. avtn 8 eye TO pev pAKos atadiwy ws 
, A A / € ¢ , A >? 
mevrakooiwy, TO d€ mAaTOS ws EEHKOVTA, TO 8 
oe ~ A f ae A ta 
Bdwp dva@ecs Kal OudmruKpor, wore pn dvvacbat 
pyr txbov Tpepew pnt dd\do 7Ov Kal? vdaros 
elwhdrwr Cawy civar. éeBaddAdvrwy 8’ «ts avriy 
TOTAPLOV peyddow Th yAvadryre dtaddpwv, TOUTwWY 
pe mepuyiverat Kata miv duawdiav, &€ adris 
dé préons Kar’ evtavtov exdvad aaddadAtou péyelos 
mote prev preilov  tpitAcfpov, €att 8° Gre Svotv 
A ‘A E > 7? ec 1 } A 40 e ~ 
TrEpwv:  éd? ab 87 Gur7ibws ot mEptorkodv- 
f A Z A “~ ~ ~ ‘ ? 
tes BdpBapor ro pev petlov kadotvor tabdpor, To 6 
éAatTov pooyov emrovopalovor. émmdeodons: dé Tihs 
aopadrou meAayias 6 TUmos ° paiverar Tots ° é€€ 
amooTHLaTos Dewpotow otovet vicos. THY 8 EKTTW- 
ow Ths adoddArov ovpPatver davepav yiveoBae Tots 
dvOparrrous T™po 7pLEep@v eloou * KUiKkhp yap ris 
Aipys € emt mohovs aradtous 6 oop) TpooTimrel pera 
mvevpLaTos, Kal Tas 6 mEpl TOV TOTOY apyupds TE 
A ‘ A A >? / A ? } ~ 
Kal ypvads Kal yaAKos aroBdAAe THY idudTHTA TOH 
xpwpatos. dAd’ a peev dmoxabioratas mad, 
ered av avadvonOyvat ® coup PA maoav THP eda 
TOV" O oe mAnatov TOTOS € se ead lat) av Kal dveddys 
moet Ta OWpata TOY avOpurTwy émivoca Kal TavTeE- 
~ > id > A > > ‘ f e 
Ads Odyoxporia. ayaly 8 é€a7t dowiKkddvtos ony 
abrijs oupPaiver motapots dretAnb0ar ypnatipos 
n myyats Suvapévats dpdevew. yiverae d€ epi 


@ Wesseling: ay. 

tUmos Sehiifer : rézo0s. 

pév after trois deleted by Dindorf. 
évo after eixoo. deleted by Dindorf. 
avagvonbqvac Dindorf: avaduajaat. 


mn im oC to 
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duces asphalt in abundance, and from it they derive 
not a little revenue. It has a length of about five 
hundred stades and a width of about sixty, and its 
water is so ill-smelling and so very bitter that it 
cannot support fish or any of the other animals 
which commonly live in water. And although great 
rivers of remarkable sweetness empty into it, the 
lake gets the better of them by reason of its evil 
smell, and from its centre it spouts forth once a year 
a great mass of asphalt, which sometimes extends 
for more than three plethra, and sometimes for only 
two; and when this occurs the barbarians who live 
about the lake usually call the larger flow a “ bull”’ 
and to the smaller one they give the name “ calf.” 
Since the asphalt floats on the surface of the lake, 
to those who view it from a distance it takes the 
appearance of an island. And the fact is that the 
emission of the asphalt is made known to the natives 
twenty days before it takes place; for to a distance 
of many stades around the lake the odour, borne on 
the wind, assails them, and every piece of silver and 
gold and brass in the locality loses its characteristic 
lustre. But this returns again as soon as all the 
asphalt has been spouted forth; and the region 
round about, by reason of its being exposed to fire 
and to the evil odours, renders the bodies of the 
inhabitants susceptible to disease and makes the 
people very short-lived. Yet the land is good for 
the growing of palms, wherever it happens to be 
traversed by rivers with usable water or to be 
supplied with springs which can irrigate it. And 


1 Asphalt even now occasionally floats ashore from the 
Dead Sea. 
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Tovs TOTTOUS TOUTOUS 7 ev aVAGVi TL Kal TO KaAOv- 
prevov BadAcapor, €f od mpdcodov dd pay 2 AapBa- 
vouow, ovdajiob plev TIS GdAgs olKouperns evpl- 
akopevov Tob puto TovTov, THs 8 e& adtob 
ypelas eis ddppaka tots latpois Kal” daepBoAnv 
evlerovons. 

49. ‘H 8 exopevn THS dvidpov Kal _, ePHeoV 
xa pas Apapia roaobTo dtadeper Tavtyns WoTeE bud 
70 wAHOos TeV ev abt puopevew KapT@v Te Kal 
tov drdwy ayaldy Edbainova "ApaBiay 7 Tpooayo- 
pevOjvae. KdAapov pev yap Kal acyotvoy Kat TH 
adAAnv vAnv THY apwpyatilovaay moAAny déper Kal 
kaforov mavrodamas dtAAwy edwodias, Kal TaY 
dmoaralovrey Saxpvoov Sopats mrouxthaus duel- 
Anmrat: Tiy TE yap opvpvav Kal TOV mpoodtre- 
atatov tois Geois eis Te ay olKoUupeVnY aTracay 
Stamopmiyov ABavwrov at tavTns® eoyatiat dé- 
povat. tov bé KdaTouv Kat Kaoias, ert dé Kivape- 
prov Kat T@v adAAwy TY ToLlovTwY yopToL Kal 
Gapvor Pabetar rocabra meddKacw woTe TA Tapa 
tots aAAots omaviws emi Bwpods Oedv tiOépeva 
map ékelvos Kal KAiBavwy vrdpyew éexKavpata, 
Kal TQ Tapa tots aAAots peeKp@ delypate bmdpYovTa 


1 sovrovs omitted by CDF, Vogel; but ep. 19. 98. 4. 

2 gdpav Vogel, from 19. 98.4: prxpav D, Bekker, who adds 
ov, Aapmpav IT, Dindorf. 

3 ai tavrns Reiske: am’ adris ai ravrys. 








1 The Jordan valley at Jericho. 
2 Strabo (16. 2. £1) briefly deseribes how the resin, perhaps 
the Biblical ‘‘ balm of Gilead,” was extracted from this tree. 
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there is also found in these regions in a certain 
valley } the balsam tree, as it is called, from which 
they receive a substantial revenue, since this tree is 
found nowhere else in the inhabited world and the 
use of it for medicinal purposes is most highly valued 
by physicians.? 

493 That part of Arabia which borders upon the 
waterless and desert country is so different from it 
that, because both of the multitude of fruits which 
grow therein and of its other good things, it has 
been called Arabia Felix. For the reed * and the 
rush ® and every other growth that has a spicy scent 
are produced in great abundance, as is also, speaking 
generally, every kind of fragrant substance which is 
derived from leaves, and the land is distinguished in 
its several parts by the varied odours of the gums 
which drip from them; for myrrh and that frank- 
incense which is most gear to the gods and is ex- 
ported throughout the entire inhabited world are 
produced in ‘the farthest parts of this land. And 
kostos® and cassta? and cinnamon and al] other 
plants of this nature® grow there in ficlds and 
thickets of such depth that what all other peoples 
sparingly place upon the altars of the gods is 
actually used by them as fuel under their pots, and 
what is found among all other peoples in small speci- 


3 Chaps. 49-53 are commonly attributed to Posidonius 
(cp. Jacoby, FGR HIST., No. 87, F 114). 

4 The “ sweet reed’’ (sweet-flag) of Theophrastus, Enquiry 
into Plants, 9. 7.1, 3 (Vol. 2, pp. 247 f. in L.C.L. tr. by Hort), 

5 Ginger-grass; cp. ibid. 

8 Saussurea Lappa; cp. ibid. 

7 Cinnamomum iners, idem, 9. 5. 3 (Vol. 2, pp. 243 f. in 
E.C.L.). 

8 ¢.e. aromatic planta. 
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map éxeivots o7iPddas olkeTiKds emt THY olKL@Y 
mapéxeaBar. TO TE Kadovjievov vd pea pov Oud- 
popov ypelay Tapeydpevor Kal parivn Kal TEpe- 
BwGos dmAaros evesdy)s hveTau Trept Tous TOTOUS. 
ev d€ Tots dpeaw od povov éAdty Kat mevKN pvEeTat 
dayAns, GAAa Kal Kédpos Kail dpxevbos dmAatos 
Kal TO Kadovpevov Bdpartov. Tohat d€ Kal 
dada dvoeis evusders Kaprogpopotcat Tas aToppotas 
Kal TpooTVvedaels exouge tots eyyloast m™poan- 
veoTaTas. Kal yap avTo 76 THs ys exer TE 
dvaikov évatpov Kat OBupudpacw ndéow €orkds. 
510 Kal Kata Twas TOTOUS tis “ApaBias oputto- 
pevns THS ys evpioKovTat preBes EDWOELS, GY 
petaAAevopeveny eCaicror 70 peyebos Aaropiat 
ylwovra: éx S€ TovTwr Tas olkias avdAd€yovTes 
karacKkevdlovaw ats orav ex TOO TEpleyovTos 
Tpoomreowar bexddes, 70 Svar KOpevor * dm ? 
Tis ixpddos auppet els Tas appoyas Tov Awy, 
Kal mnyvipevov audveis dmepydlerat TolXxous. 
50. MeraAdeverar 5¢€ xara THY "ApaBiay Kat o 
Tpocayopevdp.evos dzrupos xpuads, ovx wo7ep 
Tapa Tots dMAous eK yyparov Kableysopevos, 
GAN’ edbus opuTToperos evploKeTat 70.8 péyeBos 
Kapvois KacTavaikois TmapaTAijowos, Tv d€ ypoav 
ovTw ddoywons wate Tovs EevTyoTatous Aifous 
bo Tov Texvitav evdebévtas Tovety 7a KaAATA 


176 Starnxopevov Wesseling: 7é omitted A D, da 70 
tyxopevoy C F, 


2 


- b70 Dindorf: ame. 

3 pév after ro added ny Jacoby. 
1 Turpentine tree; cp. Theophrastus, ibid. 3.15. 3-4 a8 
passim. 
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mens there supplies material for the mattresses of 
the servants in their homes. Moreover, the cinnamon, 
as it is called, which is exceptionally useful, and resin 
of the pine, and the terebinth,! are produced in these 
regions in great abundance and of sweet odour. And 
in the mountains grow not only silver fir and pine in 
abundance, but also cedar and the Phoenician cedar 2 
in abundance and boraton,? as it is called. There 
are also many other kinds of fruit-bearing plants of 
sweet odour, which yield sap and fragrances most 
pleasing to such as approachthem. Indeed the very 
earth itself is by its nature full of a vapour which is 
like sweet incense. Consequently, in certain regions 
of Arabia, when the earth is dug up, there are 
discovered veins of sweet odour, in the working of 
which quarries of extraordinary magnitude are 
formed; and from these they gather stones and 
build their houses. And as for their houses, when- 
ever rain drops from the enveloping atmosphere, 
that part + which is melted down by the moisture 
flows into the joints of the stones and hardening 
there makes the walls solid throughout. 

50. There is also mined in Arabia the gold called 
* fireless,’ > which is not smelted from ores, as is 
done among all other peoples, but is dug out directly 
from the earth; it is found in nuggets about the 
size of chestnuts, and is so fiery-red in colour that 
when it is used by artisans as a setting for the most 
precious gems it makes the fairest of adornments. 


* These two cedars are distinguished in Theophrastus, 
ibid. 3. 12. 3-4 (Vol. 2, pp. 235 f. in Z.C.L.). 

3 Juniper. 

4 Presumably, the clay of the roof. 

5 7.e. unsmelted. 
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2 Ta KOON NaTev. Operate TE mavrodaméy 
TocobTo Kat’ adTiy Umdpxet mAHI0s wate eOvn 
moAAd = vopdda /Biov nprnpeva dvvacbar Kardds 
duar, pégecdar, oitov pev py mpoodedpeva, mH 8 
a0 TOUTWwY Sarpircia xopnyvpeva. Onpiwy Te 
™Dos GAKi OV 7 mpoaopilovoa 7H Dupia TpEper: 
Kal yap Agovras Kab mapodAeus ev abth moAA@ 
qAelovas kal peilous Kat tats dAKais duapdpous 
meduxevar ymep ev TH AiBin cupPeBnKe* mpos 
dé TovTots ot Kadovpevor BaBuvAwviot tippers. 

3 déper dé cal Ca Sedu Kal peprypéva tais 
idéais, @y at pev dvopaldpevat otpovloxapynAoct 
mepietAndact tots TUzols plypara. mryveav | Kal 
KapnAwy dxohovbws TH mpooryopia.. TO pev yap 
péyebos éxovot veoyevet ape mapamrAnatov, 
tas d€ Kedaddas medpixvias* ApiEl AeTrais, Tovs 
& odbadpodvs peyadous Kab Kara (Ty xpdav 
pedavas, dmapadddKrous KaTa TOV TUTOVY Kal TO 

4 XpOpea Tots Tov KapnrAwv. paxpoTpaxnrov O° 
bmdpyov puyxos exet Bpayd mavredds Kal els 
0&0 ournypLevov. emrepusTau d€ Tapaots padaKkas 3 
TETPLXWHLEVOLS, Kal dvot oKéAcot ornplopevov Kal 
Toat SexnAous xepoatov Opa daiverat Kal TTHVOV, 

5 dua be TO Bépos | ob duvdpevov e€Gpat ral mérecbat 
Kara THs yijs OKEWS axcpoBaret, Kab OunkdpLevov 
bo THY imméwy Tots moot Tovs dnoninrovTas 
Mbovs ovtws edtorvws amoadevdovd mpos Tovs 
SuwKovras wate moAAaKis Kaptepats mAnyais 


1 aryvGv Rhodomann, Dindorf, Bekker: yyvav MSS., 
Vogel. 
2 wedpixvias Cobet: weduxvias. 
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There is also in the land such a multitude of herds 
that many tribes which have chosen a nomad life 
are able to fare right well, experiencing no want of 
grain but being provided for in abundance by their 
herds. That part of the country which borders upon 
Syria breeds a multitude of fierce wild beasts; for 
the lions and leopards there are far more numerous 
and larger and superior in ferocity as compared with 
those of Libya, and in addition to these there are 
the Babylonian tigers, as they are called. And it 
produces animals which are of double form and 
mingled in their natures, to which belong the strutho- 
cameli, which, as their name implies, embrace in 
their form the compound of a bird! and of a camel. 
For in size they are like a newly-born camel, but 
their heads bristle with fine hair, and their eyes are 
large and black, indistinguishable in general appear- 
ance and colour from those of the camel. It ts also 
long-necked and has a beak which is very short and 
contracted to a sharp point. And since it has wings 
with feathers which are covered with a fine hair, 
and is supported upon two legs and on feet with 
cloven hoofs, it has the appearance of a land animal 
as well as of a bird. But being unable by reason of 
its weight to raise itself in the air and to fly, it 
swiftly skims over the land, and when pursued by 
hunters on horseback with its feet it hurls stones as 
from a sling upon its pursuers, and with such force 

1 The MSS. write “of a goose.’ Oppian, Cynegetica, 


3. 483, says that the animal was of the nature of a camel and 
of an “ ostrich ’’ (strouthos). 


3 padaxads suggested by Vogel, adopted hy Jacoby: 
padaxots. 
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abtous mepimintew. emedav d€ mepikataAymTov 
4, THY Kedadyy eis twa Oapvov 7 TotadtyHy 
OKémyVY amoKpUTTETAL, ody, Ws olovTal Twes, 
ad¢pootyyn Kat vwOporynte puyfs dua 70 pr) Br€rrew 
érépovs pind’ adto Barreca SdtadapBavov bd’ 
érépwv, adda bta 70 TOO auiparos exew TobTO TO 
peépos aabevéotatoy oxémyy avdt@* mpos awrTnpiav 
mepimovet? ayalhy yap 7 dvots diddoKados amact 
tois Cuwow mpos dratipnow od pdvov éauTav, 
aAAa Kal T&v yervwpévwy, 61a THs ovyyevots 
prrolwias Tas dtadoyds els aidiov dyovoa Stapyoviis 
KUKAov. 

Bl. At &é KaAovpevat KapnAotrapddAets Thy ° 
pig dudotépwv exovor Tav ev rH mpoonyopia 
TrepieAnupevwy Caowv. TH pev yap peyler pixpo- 
Tepat TOV KapyAwv elot Kal BpayuTpaynAdtepat,? 
amy S€ Kedadjy Kal tiv TOV opuatwv diabeouw 
mapddret mrapeppepets * dvateTUTWVvTat’ TO O€ 
KaTa THY paxw KUpT@pLa mrapepdepes éyouoat 
KapinAc, TO xpopare Kab 7H Tpixwoet mapdcdeow 
coikaow" opolws S€é Kal THY ovpay pakpav €youvcat 
THY Too Onpiov dvow amoTUTOOVTAL. yivovrat be 
Kal tTpayéAadot Kat BovBador kat dAAa mAcin yévyn 
diuopda Cawy Kat THY avvOeow ex THY TActoTOV 
ayy dvaw Kexwplopévew ExorTa, Teol Mv TA KaTAa 


Z avrg Jacoby : aura. 
2 nev after ri deleted by Dindorf. 
ee a tenes has been suggested. 
4 wapeudepets Hertlein: mpocendepy D, mpoceudepet A B, 
mrapepdepet OC. 
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that they often receive severe wounds. And when- 
ever it is overtaken and surrounded, it hides its head 
in a bush or some such shelter, not, as some men 
suppose, because of its folly and stupidity of spirit, 
as if it thought that since it could not see the others 
it could not itself be seen by others either, but 
because its head is the weakest part of its body it 
seeks a shelter for it in order to save its life; for 
Nature is an excellent instructor of all animals for 
the preservation not only of their own lives but also 
of their offspring, since by planting in them an 
innate love of life she leads successive generations 
into an eternal cycle of continued existence. 

51. The camelopards,! as they are called, represent 
the mixing of the two animals which are included in 
the name given to it. For in size they are smaller 
than the camel and have shorter necks,? but in the 
head and the arrangement of the eyes they are 
formed very much like a leopard; and although they 
have a hump on the back like the camel, yet with 
respect to colour and hair they are like leopards; 
likewise in the possession of a long tail they imitate 
the nature of this wild beast. There are also bred 
tragelaphoi (goat-stags) and bubak? and many 
other varieties of animals which are of double form 
and combine in one body the natures of creatures 
most widely different, about all of which it would 


2 “‘ Camel-leopards,’’ or giraffes. 

2 “*Longer necks’’ has been suggested. Agatharchides 
(ap. Photius 455. 4) had said that their necks were so long that 
they could get their food from the “ tops of trees.’’ Giraffes 
had been exhibited in Alexandria in the third century B.c., 
and one was brought to Rome by Julius Caesar in 46 B.c. 
(Dio 43. 23). 

3 Apparently a kind of antelope. 
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mAnfeaw, ert 5€ Tails aAKats. 

Od povov & ev ravras tals ybpats C@a yev- 
varat tats iddéas eEnrAaypéva Sia THY ad’ 7Atov 
auvepyiay Kat Ovvapey, adda Kal AiOwy mavToiwy 
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2 Suapaveis. Tous yap KpvaTaAAous AiBous € exelv TH 
avoracw €€ voarTos kaapob mayevtos ovx b76 
yvyous, GAN bod Belov wupds dSvvapews, 0 
aaynmrous pev avrovs Siapevew, Badfvar Se nod 

3 Hoppus avabupudaer mvEevpLatos. opapdydous yap 
Kat Ta KaAdovpeva BnptrA\a Kata Tas ev Tots 
yaAkoupyeiots petadreias ywopeva dia THY azo 
tav Veiwy Badnv kat otvoeow svyypwHlecbat, Tovs 
dé ypuaorllovs vd Kamvadous dvabuprdcews 
WAtou Deppornte puopévous A€youat Tuyxavew 

4 rovTov tod ypwpatos. 610 Kat Tovs dvopya- 
Copévous evdoyptcous KatackevalecBat dia Tob 
Ovyrob Kat tb avOpumwy yeyovdtos mupos Barto- 


1 Perhaps emeralds. 
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be a long task to write in detail. Tor it would seem 
that the land which hes to the south breathes in a 
great deal of the sun’s strength, which is the greatest 
source of life, and that, for that reason, it generates 
breeds of beautiful animals in great number and of 
varied colour; and that for the same reason there 
are produced in Egypt both the crocodiles and the 
river-horses, in Ethiopia and in the desert of Libya 
a multitude of elephants and of reptiles of every 
variety and of all other wild beasts and of serpents, 
which differ from one another in size and ferocity, 
and likewise in India the elephants of exceptional 
bulk and number and ferocity. 

52. In these countries are generated not only 
animals which differ from one another in form because 
of the helpful influence and strength of the sun, but 
also outcroppings of every kind of precious stone 
which are unusual in colour and resplendent in 
brilliancy. For the rock-crystals, so we are in- 
formed, are composed of pure water which has been 
hardened, not by the action of cold, but by the 
influence of a divine fire, and for this reason they 
are never subject to corruption and take on many 
hues when they are breathed upon. Tor instance 
smaragdi} and beryllia,? as they are called, which 
are found in the shafts of the copper mines, receive 
their colour by having been dipped and bound 
together in a bath of sulphur, and the chrysoliths, 
they say, which are produced by a smoky exhalation 
due to the heat of the sun, thereby get the colour 
they have. For this reason what is called “ false 
gold,” we are told, is fabricated by mortal fire, made 

2 A diminutive of the word beryl. 
8 ‘* Gold-stones,’’ perhaps the topaz. 
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1 gaciy Rhodomann: ¢dvavy. 





1 Such as carbuncles, rubies, and garnets. 
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by man, by dipping the rock crystals into it. And 
as for the natural] qualities of the dark-red stones; 
it is the influence of the light, as it is compressed 
to a greater or less degree in them when they are 
hardening, which, they say, accounts for their differ- 
ences. In like manner, it is reported, the different 
kinds of birds get their colouring, some kinds appear- 
ing to the eye as pure red, other kinds marked with 
colours of every variety one after the other; for 
some birds are flaming red in appearance, others 
saffron yellow, some emerald green, and many of 
the colour of gold when they turn towards the light, 
and, in brief, hues are produced in great variety and 
difficult to describe; and this same thing can be 
seen taking place in the case of the rainbow in the 
heavens by reason of the light of the sun. And it 
is from these facts that the students of nature draw 
their arguments when they affirm that the variety of 
colouring that is put forth by the things which we 
have mentioned above was caused by the heat 
coincident with their creation which dyed them, the 
sun, which is the source of life, assisting in the pro- 
duction of each several kind. And it is generally 
true, they continue, that of the differences in the 
hues of the flowers and of the varied colours of the 
earth the sun is the cause and creator; and the 
arts of mortal men, imitating the working of the sun 
in the physical world, impart colouring and varied 
hues to every object, having been instructed in this 
by nature. For the colours, they continue, are pro- 
duced by the light, and likewise the odours of the 
fruits and the distinctive quality of their juices, the 
different sizes of the animals and their several forms, 
and the peculiarities which the earth shows, all are 
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1 apocxercvas Jacoby: mpoxetpevas. 
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generated by the heat of the sun which imparts its 
warmth to a fertile land and to water endowed with 
the generative power and thus becomes the creator 
of each separate thing as it is. Consequently, 
neither the white marble of Paros nor any other 
stone which men admire can be compared with the 
precious stones of Arabia, since their whiteness is 
most brilliant, their weight the heaviest, and their 
smoothness leaves no room for other stones to sur- 
pass them. And the cause of the peculiar nature of 
the several parts of the country is, as I have said, 
the influence of the sun, which has hardened it by 
its heat, compressed it by its dryness, and made it 
resplendent by its light. 

53. Hence it is that the race of birds also, having 
received the most warmth, became flying creatures 
because of their lightness, and of varied colour 
because of the influence of the sun, this being 
especially true in the lands which lie close to the 
sun. Babylonia, for instance, produces a multitude 
of peacocks which have blossomed out with colours 
of every kind, and the farthest parts of Syria produce 
parrots and purple coots and guinea-fowls and other 
kinds of animals of distinctive colouring and of every 
combination of hues. And the same reasoning applies 
also to all the other countries of the earth which lie 
in a similar climate, such as India and the Red Sea 
and Ethiopia and certain parts of Libya. But the 
eastern part, being more fertile, breeds nobler and 
larger animals ; and as for the rest of Libya, each 
animal is produced in form and characteristics 
corresponding to the quality of the soil. 

Likewise as regards trecs, the palins of Libya bear 


1 Cp. Book 1. 7. 5. 
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1 te. at the side. The lamp of Diodorus’ period had its 
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dry and small fruit, but in Coele-Syria dates called 
caryoti are produced which excel as to both sweet- 
ness and size and also as to their juices. But dates 
much larger than these can be seen growing in 
Arabia and Babylonia, six fingers in size and in 
colour either yellow like the quince, or dark red, or 
in some cases tending to purple, so that at the same 
time they both delight the eye and gratify the 
taste. ‘The trunk of the palm stretches high in the 
air and its surface is smooth all over as far as its 
crown. But though they all have a tuft of foliage 
at the top, yet the arrangement of the foliage 
varies; for in some cases the fronds spread out in a 
complete circle and from the centre the trunk sends 
up, as if from out its broken bark, the fruit in a 
cluster like grapes, in other cases the foliage at the 
crown droops down on only one side so that it pro- 
duces the appearance of a lamp from which the 
flame flares out,! and occasionally they have their 
fronds bent down on both sides and by this double 
arrangement of the branches show a crown of foliage 
all about the trunk, thus presenting a picturesque 
appearance. 

54. That part of Arabia as a whole which lies to the 
south is called Felix, but the interior part is ranged 
over by a multitude of Arabians who are nomads and 
haye chosen a tent life. These raise great flocks of 
animals and make their camps in plains of immeasur- 
able extent. The region which lies between this 
part and Arabia Felix is desert and waterless, as has 
been stated 2; and the parts of Arabia which lie to 


nozzle on the side opposite the handle, and so the comparison 
is apt. 
2 Cp. chap. 48. 
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1 @ypia after yepoata omitted by E. 
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the west are broken by sandy deserts spacious as 
the air in magnitude, through which those who 
journey must, even as voyagers upon the seas, 
direct their course by indications obtained from the 
Bears. The remaining part of Arabia, which lies 
towards Syria, contains a multitude of farmers and 
merchants of every kind, who by a seasonable ex- 
change of merchandise make good the lack of cer- 
tain wares in both countries by supplying useful 
things which they possess in abundance. That 
Arabia which lies along the ocean is situated above 
Arabia Felix, and since it is traversed by many 
great rivers, many regions in it are converted into 
stagnant pools and into vast stretches of great 
swamps. And with the water which is brought into 
them from the rivers and that which comes with the 
summer rains they irrigate a large part of the country 
and get two crops yearly. This region also breeds 
herds of elephants and other monstrous Jand animals, 
and animals of double shape which have developed 
peculiar forms; and in addition to these it abounds 
in domestic animals of every kind, especially in 
cattle and in the sheep with large and fat tails. 

This land also breeds camels in very great numbers 
and of most different kinds, both the hairless and 
the shaggy, and those which have two humps, one 
behind the other, along their spines and hence are 
called ditulot.1 Some of these provide milk and are 
eaten for meat, and so provide the inhabitants with 
a great abundance of this food, and others, which 
are trained to carry burdens on their backs, can 
carry some ten medimni* of wheat and bear up five 


1 “ Double-humped ”’ or ‘* double-knobbed.’’ 
2 About 143 bushels, or 900 pounds. 
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1 Sa after 5¢ deleted by Kallenberg. 


1 Perhaps Ceylon, if the unknown writer of the following 
account of a fabulous people and a political Utopia localized 
it in any known spot. 
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men lying outstretched upon a couch. Others which 
have short legs and are slender in build are drome- 
daries and can go at full stretch a day’s journey of a 
very great distance, especially in the trips which 
they make through the waterless and desert region. 
And also in their wars the same animals carry into 
battle two bowmen who ride back to back to each 
other, one of them keeping off enemies who come 
on them from in front, the other those who pursue 
in the rear. 

With regard, then, to Arabia and the products of 
that land, even if we have written at too great 
length, we have at any rate reported many things 
to delight lovers of reading. 

55. But with regard to the island! which has been 
discovered in the ocean to the south and the mar- 
vellous tales told concerning it, we shall now en- 
deavour to give a brief account, after we have first 
set forth accurately the causes which led to its 
discovery. ‘There was a certain Jambulus ? who from 
his boyhood up had been devoted to the pursuit of 
education, and after the death of his father, who 
had been a merchant, he also gave himself to that 
ealling; and while journeying inland to the spice- 
bearing region of Arabia 3 he and his companions on 
the trip were taken captive by some robbers. Now 
at first he and one of his fellow-captives were ap- 
pointed to be herdsmen, but later he and his com- 
panion were made captive by certain Ethiopians and 
led off to the coast of Ethiopia. They were kid- 

2 Perhaps the author of the following account, which is 
known only from this passage. 

3 The ‘“spice-bearing country’’ was usually placed in 


Somaliland, but according to Strabo (1. 2. 32) it is in Arabia, 
where Diodorus also apparently places it, 
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ynoav eis Kalappov THs xwpas, dvTes aAAoEOvE!s. 
vopyLov yap qv Tots THde KaToiKodaw Abdio 
TapadcdopLevov €K Tada ypovev, ypnopots Deady 
KekupwpLevov, Sia ‘yevesv prev etkoow, éTa@v 

éEaxociwy, THs yeveds apiOpovpeévns tprakovTa- 
eTovs: Tod b€ Kabappod ywopévou Svotv avOpurrots 
jv adtots tAotapiov KaTecKevacpevoy TH peyelet 
ovppetpov, Tovs 7 ev tH OararTn yeyudvas 
dvadepew taxtov Kal padiws b70 dvotv avOpwirruy 
bmynperetobar Suvdpevov’ eis b€ TOUTO Tpodyy dvaty 
avOpurrots ikaviy eis E€ pivas evO€pevot, Kal Tovs 
avopas eupiPaoavres, Tpoaeratrov avayeoOa Kata 
Tov xpnopov. mAciv bé dtexeAevovto mpos THY 
peonppptav’ few yap abrovs ets vicov eddatipova 
Kat emekets avOpurous, map’ ois paKapiws 
Cyocabar. spoiws dé Kal TO €avT@v eOvos édacay, 
€av prev ot mrepdbevtes eis THY Vicov diacwhdow, 
é€axooiwy éTa@v eipivns Kal Biov Kata wav 
evdaiovos admoAavcev: ef b€ KatamtAayévres TO 
piKkos Tob meAayous els todtiaw moijcovrar Tov 
mArobv, ws aoeBets Kat Avjedvas dAov Tob EOvous 
Tiwplats TepiTecetobat Tats peytoTats. TOUS EV 
obv Aldiomds dace peydAnv maviyyupw dayayetv 
mapa tv Oadrarrav, Kat Ouoias preyadompetets 
émiteA€oavtas Kataotépat Tovs aKexpopevouvs Kal 
Kabappov tomoopéevous tod eOvous e€amocretAa. 
tovTous b€ TAcUoavrTas 7éAayos péya Kal YeyLac- 
Bévras év not rérrapat mpocevexOivat TH Tpoon- 
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napped in order that, being of an alien people, they 
might effect the purification of the land. For among 
the Ethiopians who lived in that place there was a 
custom, which had been handed down from ancient 
times, and had been ratified by oracles of the gods, 
over a period of twenty generations or six hundred 
years, the generation being reckoned at thirty years ; 
and at the time when the purification by means of 
the two men was to take place, a boat had been 
built for them sufficient in size and strong enough 
to withstand the storms at sea, one which could 
easily be manned by two men; and then loading it 
with food enough to maintain two men for six months 
and putting them on board they commanded them 
to set out to sea as the oracle had ordered. Further- 
more, they commanded them to steer towards the 
south; for, they were told, they would come to a 
happy island and to men of honourable character, 
and among them they would lead a blessed exist- 
ence. And in like manner, they stated, their own 
people, in case the men whom they sent forth should 
arrive safely at the island, would enjoy peace and a 
happy life in every respect throughout six hundred 
years; but if, dismayed at the extent of the sea, 
they should turn back on their course they would, 
as impious men and destroyers of the entire nation, 
suffer the severest penalties. Accordingly, the 
Ethiopians, they say, held a great festal assembly 
by the sea, and after offering costly sacrifices they 
crowned with flowers the men who were to seek out 
the island and effect the purification of the nation 
and then sent them forth. And these men, after 
having sailed over a vast sea and been tossed about 
four months by storms, were carried to the island 
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pavbeton vow, oTpoy yuan fev Urapyovon TO 
CXnUaATL, THY Oe TEpipeTpov eyovon oTadiwy ws 
TevrakiaxiAiwy. 

56. HS 5 avray eyyilovTwy TH vyjow Tov 
eyxwplay Twas amavrioavras KaTayayelv TO OKa- 
dos’ Tovs bé KaTa THY VGOV ovvopapovTas Gavpalew 
prev Tov Tov E€vwv KaramdAovy, mpoceveyOivar Oé 
avrots émleik@s Kal peTadidovar THv tap’ adtots 
xpnoiuwy. elvar d€ tovs THY vacov otkobrtTas Tats 
Te THY owpdtwv (ldidtTyot Kal Tats dyuwyats 
TOAD dvadAdrrovras Tay KATA TT Teer épav 
olkoupevny: mavras pev yap TapamAnaious elvau 
Tots dvaThdopace TOY owpaTwv, Kal Kara. TO 
péyellos vmepdyew rovs tértapas mryets, TA de 
> a aA , ” ea ‘ , 
ocTd TOU GUupaTtos EXEL em TOGOY KapTTOpEva 
Kat mdaAw amoxabiordueva tmapamAnciws Tots 
veupwodect TOTOLS. Elva b€ TOts GwWpacWw a7adods 
pev Kal? drepBodrrnv, edrovwtépovs dé ToAD TaV 
map piv: Spagapdrwy yap avradv tats yepotv 
ddyntoToby pindéva dvvacbar To Tots SaKrdAots 
mrepiAn pbev exTpepar. Tpixas S amras pndann Tob 
OWLATOS exe aAyy ev TH Kepany KaL oppor Kal 
Preddpors, ert dé Kat Twywr, TA SE GAAa pEépn TO 
cwpatos otTw Xela wore pndé Tov eAdyroTor 
xvotv ev TH capate patvecBar. elvat 6€ Kal TO 
kdAAer Suampereis Kat rats dats meprypagais 
Tob OW PLaTos evpvOpous. Kat Ta pev THs aKOnS 
Tpypara TOAD THY Tap’ Huty exew ebpuxwpéorepa, 
Kal Kalarrep emyhwrridas avrots exmre SuKEVaL. 
idtov dé TL Kal mept thy yAMtrav avrovs EXEL, TO 
pev puoikds avrots ovyyeyernpevoy, TO oe €€ 


emuwolas didotexvovpevov: dimtuyor pev yap adrovs 
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about which they had been informed beforehand ; 
it was round in shape and had a circumference of 
about five thousand stades. 

56. But when they were now drawing near to the 
island, the account proceeds, some of the natives 
met them and drew their boat to land; and the 
inhabitants of the island, thronging together, were 
astonished at the arrival of the strangers, but they 
treated them honourably and shared with them the 
necessities of life which their country afforded. The 
dwellers upon this island differ greatly both in the 
characteristics of their bodies and in their manners 
from the men in our part of the inhabited world; 
for they are all nearly alike in the shape of their 
bodies and are over four cubits in height, but the 
bones of the body have the ability to bend to a 
certain extent and then straighten out again, like 
the sinewy parts. They are also exceedingly tender 
in respect to their bodies and yet more vigorous 
than is the case among us; for when they have 
seized any object in their hands no man can extract 
it from the grasp of their fingers. There is absolutely 
no hair on any part of their bodies except on the 
head, eyebrows and eyelids, and on the chin, but 
the other parts of the body are so smooth that not 
even the least down can be seen on them. They 
are also remarkably beautiful and well-proportioned 
in the outline of the body. The openings of their 
ears are much more spacious than ours and growths 
have developed that serve as valves, so to speak, to 
close them. And they have a peculiarity in regard 
to the tongue, partly the work of nature and con- 
genital with them and partly intentionally brought 
about by artifice; among them, namely, the tongue 
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éyew THY yA@rTTav émt Toadv, ta 8 evdorépw 
mpocd.aipety,) wate duTAqv adriy yiveoba tuéype 
THs pilyns. Oto Kal momiwrdtous adtovs elvar* 
tats dwvais o¥ pdvov macav avOpeorivay Kat 
Sunpipwpevyy duaAexTov jroupevous, aAAa Kat 
Tas TOV dpvéwy tohudwvias, Kal Kkabdrov macav 
Hyov tOLoTHTAa mpotecbar: TO d€ TaVTWY Tapado- 
Edtatov, aa mpos d¥o TOV evtuyyavdévtwy Aadreiv 
evreh@s, amoKpivopévous Te Kal Tats BroKeipévats 
TeploTdceow olkelws optdobdvTas' TH pev yap 
Erépa TTVXL Tos TOV eva, THO’ GAAH maAW cpoiws 
mpos Tov etepov diareyecOar. 

Evxparétarov 8° elvat tov aépa map’ advrois, 
ws av Kata Tov lonuwepwov otkodvras, Kat pnd 
bd Kavpatos pnO dad pdyous evoxyAovpeEvous. 
Kal Tas Omwpas dé map avrots map dArov Tov 
éviauTov akpalew, Womep Kal 6 TronTHs drow 


oxy én OXY yypacKet, pAAov 5 emt peAAd, 


avtTap éml atapvaAj otagvAn, cixov 6° emi aiKw. 


¢ 


> \ n \ ry ae tn ‘ tc oF ” 
elvar d€ Ota wavros Tap’ atrots tiv jyuépay tony 
Th VUKTL, Kal KaTG TO pi€oov THs 7uepas pay yive- 
afar map’ avrots OKLaY pndevos dua TO KaTa KOpU- 
pry elvat Tov yALov. 
fo > b) A ‘ / ‘ ? 
57. Buotv 6 atrovs Kara ovyyevelas Kal ovoTT- 
para, oun y Leva” TOV oikelwy ov TAELOVWY 7) TETPA- 
Kootwv" TovTous & év tots AetpHor dialjv, 0M 


THS XwWpas €xovoyns Tpos Statpogyy: dia yap THY 


1 apocdtatpety Schifer: wpos d:atpecty. 
2 xai after efvac deleted by Dindorf. 
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is double for a certain distance, but they divide the 
inner portions still further, with the result that it 
becomes a double tongue as far as its base. Conse- 
quently they are very versatile as to the sounds they 
can utter, since they imitate not only every articulate 
language used by man but also the varied chatter- 
ings of the birds, and, in general, they can repro- 
duce any peculiarity of sound. And the most re- 
markable thing of all is that at one and the same 
time they can converse perfectly with two persons 
who fall in with them, both answering questions and 
discoursing pertinently on the circumstances of the 
moment; for with one division of the tongue they 
can converse with the one person, and likewise with 
the other talk with the second. 

Their climate is most temperate, we are told, con- 
sidering that they live at the equator, and they suffer 
neither from heat nor from cold. Moreover, the 
fruits in their island ripen throughout the entire 
year, even as the poet writes, 


Here pear on pear grows old, and apple close 
On apple, yea, and clustered grapes on grapes, 
And fig on fig. 


And with them the day is always the same length 
as the night, and at midday no shadow is cast of 
any object because the sun is in the zenith. 

57. These islanders, they go on to say, live in 
groups which are based on kinship and on political 
organizations, no more than four hundred kinsmen 
being gathered together in this way; and the 
members spend their time in the meadows, the land 
supplying them with many things for sustenance ; 


1 Odyssey, 7. 120-21, describing the tand of the Phacacians. 
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apeTHY THS vicou Kal THY edKpacliay Tod daépos 
yevvdalat tpodas abropdartous mAelovs THY ikavay. 
pecbar yap map abrots kdhapov moAvv, pépovra 
KapTov Sasa, Tapeppeph tots AevKots dpdBors. 
ToTov ov auvayayovtes Bpéxovow ev vdare 
Gepd, pexpt av To peéyeBos oydow ws od 
Tepiorepas” ETTELTO. orb Adoavres Kat Tpipavres 
epTreipes Tats Xepot dvarrAdrrovow dprovs, ous 
onrioarres oTrobvrTat Svaddpous ovras TH yAv- 
KUTHTL » “© ivac be Kal myas vOaTWY dayirets, 
TOS plev Deppay ets Aov7pa_ Kal Komwv adaipeoww 
everous, tds dé puxpav TH yAvKuTyTe diaddpous 
Kal apos dylevav auvepyetv ouvapevas. bmdpyew dé 
map avrots Kal mawdetas mdons emupeAcay, pddvora 
de dotpodoyias’ ypdppact TE aUTOUS xphaba Kara 
pev THY. vvapuv TOV onpawdovrav elKooL Kal 
oKTw Tov dpiludv, Kata d€ Tovs yYapaKTHpas 
énTd, Wy ekaoTov TeTpayds petracynparileabar. 
ypagovat 5€ Tos artiyous ovK els TO mAdytov 
extelvovTes, WoTrep ets, GAN’ avwhev Kdtw KaTa- 
ypagovres ets opOdv.} mrohux povious 0 elvac 
TOUS avOpesmous | Kall’ vepBodjy, ws dy axpe TOV 
TevTnKovTa kal éKaT Ov ETOV Cavras Kal ywopevous 
dvdaous Kata TO TAelaTov. Tov d€ mypwhév7a 7 
KafoAov te éAdtTwpa é€xovra ev TH owpare 
peOrardvew éavrov ex tot Cav avayKalovar Kard 
TWa vdpov amdéTopov. voyyrov 6° avtots E€are 
Chv dype ér@v wptopevwv, Kal Tov xpovov TodTov 


1 épOcv transposed by Wesseling: after dméropov in second 
sentence below. 
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for by reason of the fertility of the island and the 
mildness of the climate, food-stuffs are produced of 
themselves in greater quantity than is sufficient for 
their needs. Tor instance, a reed grows there in 
abundance, and bears a fruit in great plenty that is 
very similar to the white vetch.1 Now when they 
have gathered this they steep it in warm water until 
it has become about the size of a pigeon’s egg; 
then after they have crushed it and rubbed? it 
skilfully with their hands, they mould it into loaves, 
which are baked and eaten, and they are of surprising 
sweetness. There are also in the island, they say, 
abundant springs of water, the warm springs serving 
well for bathing and the relief of fatigue, the cold 
excelling in sweetness and possessing the power to 
contribute to good health. Moreover, the in- 
habitants give attention to every branch of learning 
and especially to astrology; and they use letters 
which, according to the value of the sounds they 
represent, are twenty-eight in number, but the 
characters are only seven, each one of which can be 
formed in four different ways. Nor do they write 
their lines horizontally, as we do, but from the top 
to the bottom perpendicularly. And the inhabitants, 
they tell us, are extremely long-lived, living even to 
the age of one hundred and fifty years, and experienc- 
ing for the most part no illness. Anyone also among 
them who has become crippled or suffers, in general, 
from any physical infirmity is forced by them, in 
accordance with an inexorable law, to remove him- 
self from life. And there is also a law among them 
that they should live only for a stipulated number of 


1 Possibly a reference to rice. 
2 In order to remove the husk. 
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exmAnpwoavras éKovoiws petradAdtrew eeu Maye 
péevy Oavdrw: puecbat yap map’ avtots idvodu7 3 
Boravny, ep” 7s dtav Tis KouunOy, AcAnOdtws Kal 
mpoonvas ets Umvov KarevexGets dmobvijoKet. 

58. Duvaixas d€ py yajety, aAAa Kowas exer, 
Kad TOUS yevvnbevras matdas es Kowous tpépovtas 
em’ ions ayamav: vytiwy 3° dvTey adréy moAAaKis 
Tas Tpepovoas dtadAdtrew Ta Bega, omws pnd 
at pentépes emuywosoxwar tovs idiovs. Sudzrep 
pndepuds Tap" avrois ywoperns ptAottipias dora- 
gidoTous Kal THY Opdvotay Trept TrAEiaTOU TroLOUpLE- 
vous diateAetv. 

Eivat 5€ wap’ adbrois Kai Ca, pupa pev Tots 
peyebeot, mapadoéa S€ tH poet TOO Gupatos Kal 
TH /_ Surdpet Too aiparos: elvat yap atta T@ 
CXHWAaTe orpoyyvra Kal Tapeupepeorata Tats 
xeAwvais, THY 5 emepdvevav duat ypappats pnre- 
vats Kexvaopeva, ep? éxdorns de dicpas | EXE 
ofOadpov Kai oropa: 86 Kal térTapow dppace 
Brerovra Kai tots toows oTdpace ypuwpeva els eva 
pdpuya ourdyew Ta ouria, Kal dud, TOUTOU KarTamwo- 
pers Tis Tpodhs els pilav KotNiav ouppely dmavre: 
oploiws d€ Ta omldyyva Kal tdAAa Ta évtdos TavTa. 
exer provaya. mddas b€ vroKkeiobat KiKAw Tis 
tepipepeias toAAous, du? dv dSvvacbat mropevecbar 
mpos 6 av pépos BovAntat. 7d 5’ aipa tovrov Tob 
Cov Savydovov exew Sdvapuv: mav yap To dta- 
Tpnlev éumvovv o@pa KoAAdv mapaxphya, Kav 


1 (dcopvq7 Dindoif: diduq. 


1 Plato’s famous theory recurs here. 
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years, and that at the completion of this period they 
should make away with themselves of their own 
accord, by a strange manner of death; for there 
grows among them a plant of a peculiar nature, and 
whenever a man lies down upon it, imperceptibly 
and gently he falls asleep and dies. 

58. They do not marry, we are told, but possess 
their children in common, and maintaining the 
children who are born as if they belonged to all, 
they love them equally 1; and while the children are 
infants those who suckle the babes? often change 
them around in order that not even the mothers may 
know their own offspring. Consequently, since 
there is no rivalry among them, they never experience 
civil disorders and they never cease placing the 
highest value upon internal harmony. 

There are also animals among them, we are told, 
which are small in size but the object of wonder by 
reason of the nature of their bodies and the potency 
of their blood; for they are round in form and very 
similar to tortoises, but they are marked on the 
surface by two diagonal yellow stripes, at each end 
of which they have an eye and a mouth ; consequently, 
though seeing with four eyes and using as many 
mouths, yet it gathers its food into one gullet, and 
down this its nourishment is swallowed and all flows 
together into one stomach; and in like manner its 
other organs and all its inner parts are single. It 
also has beneath it all around its body many feet, 
by means of which it can move in whatever direction 
it pleases. And the blood of this animal, they say, 
has a marvellous potency; for it immediately glues 
on to its place any living member that has been 


* t.e. the wet-nurses of the community. 
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dmoxomeiaa yelp 7 Gpovov etrety TUX, du’ avtob 
KoAAdabat mpoopdarov Tis Topas ovens, KAaL 
Tara b€ pépn rob TUPATOS, doa py Kuptots TOTOLS 
Kal guvexovar To «Ch KATEXETAL. ExaoTov dé 
TOV OVOT HHA T OY Tpédew ¢ Opveov evpeyeDes (dud lov 
7H pvoc, Kal Oud Tovrou metpalerat Ta VATA TOV 
Bpedav Trotas Twas exet Tas Tis puyis duablecers 
dvahapBavovor yap abra emt 7a Ca, Kat Touro 
TETOPEVWY TA [LEV THY Sta TOD Gépos dopay brropeé- 
vovTa Tpédhovat, Ta Oe Tepwauria ywopeva Kal 
OayBous aAnpovpeva pirrovow, ws oute mroAv- 
xpoua KaleaotHta ote tots adAdAots tois Tis 
wuyns Ajnpaow a€tddoya. 

‘Exdarou d€ avaTHatos 6 mpeaBUTEepos det THY 
Tycpoviay éyet, kallatep tis Baotreds, Kal tovTw 
maures mretBovrau: é6vav 8 6 mpatos TeA€cas Ta 
EKaTOV Kal TEVTKOVTE ery) KaTa TOV VOLOV 
amanrAdén €avTov Tob oH, ) fuera Tobrov mpeoBv- 
TaTOS OLadéyeTaL THY Tyyepoviay. y Oe Tept THY 
vAoov Oaratra, powdns ovoa Kal peyddas a aperrenT Els 
Kal mdnptipas. ToLoULeyn, yAveta Tay yetow 
Kabeornke. TOV OE Tap" 7ypety doTpwv Tas dpKtous 
Kat mo\Aa! KabdAou pi datvecGar. énra 8° Foav 
atta: wvioo. mapamAjova prev tots peyeleor, 
avpypetpov 6° adAAnjAw dteaTyKVial, Tacat b€ Tots 
avtots Beat Kat vopots ypwpevat. 

59. Tldvres 8’ of xarotxobyres év atrais, Katimep 
daysrets ExovTes TAaVTWY Yopynytas adtoduets, dpws 
otk avédnv yp@vra tats amoAavceaw, adda THY 


1 godAa E, Wesseling: wodAd to C, woAAa tOv Kal? yyas all 
other MSS. 
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severed; even if a hand or the like should happen to 
have been cut off, by the use of this blood it is glued 
on again, provided that the cut is fresh, and the same 
thing is true of such other parts of the body as are 
not connected with the regions which are vital and 
sustain the person’s life. Each group of the in- 
habitants also keeps a bird of great size and of a 
nature peculiar to itself, by means of which a test is 
made of the infant children to learn what their 
spiritual disposition is; for they place them upon 
the birds, and such of them as are able to endure 
the flight through the air as the birds take wing they 
rear, but such as become nauseated and filled with 
consternation they cast out, as not likely either to 
live many years and being, besides, of no account 
because of their dispositions. 

In each group the oldest man regularly exercises 
the leadership, just as if he were a kind of king, and 
is obeyed by all the members; and when the first 
such ruler makes an end of his life in accordance 
with the law upon the completion of his one hundred 
and fiftieth year,thenext oldestsucceeds tothe leader- 
ship. The sea about the island has strong currents 
and is subject to great flooding and ebbing of the 
tides and is sweet in taste. And as for the stars of 
our heavens, the Bears and many more, we are in- 
formed, are not visible at all. The number of these 
islands was seven, and they are very much the same 
in size and at about equal] distances from one another, 
and all follow the same customs and laws. 

59. Although all the inhabitants enjoy an abundant 
provision of everything from what grows of itself in 
these islands, yet they do not indulge in the enjoy- 
ment of this abundance without restraint, but they 
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b) f ~ A 
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1 guyxexonpevors Reiske: avyxexoAAnyevots. 


2 é€yew Reiske: éyet. 
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practise simplicity and take for their food only what 
suffices for their needs. Meat and whatever else is 
roasted or boiled in water are prepared by them, 
but of all the other dishes ingeniously concocted by 
professional cooks, such as sauces and the various 
kinds of seasonings, they have no notion whatsoever. 
And they worship as gods that which encompasses all 
things! and the sun, and, in general, all the heavenly 
bodies. Fishes of every kind in great numbers 
are caught by them by sundry devices and not a few 
birds. There is also found among them an abund- 
ance of fruit trees growing wild, and olive trees 
and vines grow there, from which they make both 
olive oil and wine in abundance. Snakes also, we 
are told, which are of immense size and yet do no 
harm to the inhabitants, have a meat which is edible 
and exceedingly sweet. And their clothing they 
make themselves from a certain reed which contains 
in the centre a downy substance ? that is bright to 
the eye and soft, which they gather and mingle with 
crushed sea-shells and thus make remarkable 
garments of a purple hue. As for the animals of 
the islands, their natures are peculiar and so amazing 
as to defy credence. 

All the details of their diet, we are told, follow a 
prescribed arrangement, since they do not all take 
their food at the same time nor is it always the same ; 
but it has been ordained that on certain fixed 
days they shall eat at one time fish, at another time 
fowl, sometimes the flesh of land animals, and some- 
times olives and the most simple side-dishes. They 
also take turns in ministering to the needs of one 


1 ¢.e. the atmosphere or aether. 
2 Probably cotton is meant. 
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dAvevew, Tovs dé mepi Tas texvas elvat, dAous 
dé Trept aGANa TaY xpnoinwv doyorcioba, Tods 
5° &k mepwodov KuKAuKHS Aevroupyety, Any TeV 
7799 Popa One év Te Tails é€oprais Kat Tats 
evwxiais * héyeabai Te Kat adeo0ar map’ avtots eis 
tovs Oeods vpvous Kal eyKwpua, padtata dé els 
Tov 7Awov, af’? ob Tas Te vHaovs Kal éauTods 
Tpoaayopevovor, 

@amrovar 5é tods TeAcuTHOAVTAS OTay GuTwTIs 
yevnra KATAX@PVUVTES els THY ApLpov, Ware kara 
tiv wAnpupisa Tov To7ov emywvvucbar. TOUS dé 
KaAdpous, e€ wy oO kapos THs TpodAs yiverat, 
fact ombaptaious 3 dvras TO TaYOS KaTA Tas THs 
cedyvns avarAnpwoets avarAnpotoba, Kat mdaAw 
Kara Tas éAattwoes ava ddyov Tamewobobat. 
TO dé THY Oeppdv myyav vdwp yAvKD Kal Bryvewov 

yA Suaguddrrer THV fepyaciar, Kal ovdérore 
ipo eav py) uxpov vdwp 7 oivos ouppioynrar. 

60. “Era 5’ érn peivavtas map’ avrots TOUS mepl 
TOV LapBotrov éxBAnOjvae aKovTas, Ws KaKoUp- 
yous Kal mrovnpots eOiopots ovvrefpappevous. 
maAw odv TO Toudprov KaTacKevaoavTas ovvavay- 
KaoOnvat TOV YwpLiopov roujoacbat, Kal Tpodny 
evOepevous mAcdoat mréov 7 rérrapas pias: 
éxtrecetvy 5é€ Kata THY “Ivduxyy els adppouvs Kal 
Tevaywmoels TOTOUS' Kal Tov fev ETEpov avTav 
b76 TOD KAVSwvos StadbapHvat, Tov dé *layBodrov 
mpos TWA KwENY TpoceveyevTa Bio THY eyywpiwv 

ebwxtas Wesseling ; edxats MSS., Bekker. 
ad’ added by Kallenberg. 


1 
3 gnaptalovs Reiske: orefavaious MSS., Bekker. 
4 év added by Dindorf. 
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another, some of them fishing, others working at 
the crafts, others occupying themselves in other 
useful tasks, and still others, with the exception of 
those who have come to old age, performing the 
services of the group in a definite cycle. And 
at the festivals and feasts which are held among 
them, there are both pronounced and sung in honour 
of the gods hymns and spoken laudations, and es- 
pecially in honour of the sun, after whom they name 
both the islands and themselves.? 

They inter their dead at the time when the tide is 
at the ebb, burying them in the sand along the beach, 
the result being that at flood-tide the place has fresh 
sand heaped upon it. The reeds, they say, from 
which the fruit for their nourishment is derived, 
being a span in thickness increase at the times of 
full-moon and again decrease proportionately as it 
wanes. And the water of the warm springs, being 
sweet and health-giving, maintains its heat and 
never becomes cold, save when it is mixed with cold 
water or wine. 

60. After remaining among this people for seven 
years, the account continues, Jambulus and _ his 
companion were ejected against their will, as being 
malefactors and as having been educated to evil 
habits. Consequently, after they had again fitted 
out their little boat they were compelled to take their 
leave, and when they had stored up provisions in it 
they continued their voyage for more than four 
months. Then they were shipwrecked upon a sandy 
and marshy region of India; and his companion lost 
his life in the surf, but Iambulus, having found his 
way to a certain village, was then brought by the 


1 i.e. ‘* The Islands and Children of the Sun.”’ 
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avayOyvat T™pos Tov Baowréa ets moAw HaA‘Bobpa, 
ToAA@Y TLEp@v OooV améyovoav THS fadarrns. 
Mv \ , ~ f \ f 

ovros S€é dtA€AAnvos tot Bacwéws Kal mratdeias 
avrexyopevov, preyaddAns adrov aTr00o0y is KaTa- 
Ev@oa To O€ TeAcuTaiov peta Tivos acdaretas 

\ + ~ > A A ~ e 
TO pev mpa@tov ets THY Iepoida SteAOety, VOTEPOV 
d€ €ls a ‘EAAdOa piace avat. 

‘O dé "TapBobros * TaUTG TE dvaypadhs 7gtwoe 
Kat mept Trav Kara Thy “Trduxny ovK oAtya ouverd.- 
Earo Tay dyvooupevay mapa Tots aAdors. nets 
dé Thy ev apy] Tis BiBAouv yeyernuevny emayyedav 
TETENEKOTES AUTOD Treprypawpopev THVOE THY BcBrov. 


1 ofros after ‘“lapBodAos omitted E, all editors. 
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natives into the presence of the king at Palibothra, 
a city which was distant a journey of many days from 
the sea. And since the king was friendly to the 
Greeks and devoted to learning he considered 
Iambulus worthy of cordial welcome; and at length, 
upon receiving a permission of safe-conduct, he passed 
over first of all into Persia and later arrived safe in 
Greece. 

Now Iambulus felt that these matters deserved to 
be written down, and he added to his account not a 
few facts about India, facts of which all other men 
were ignorant at that time. But for our part, since 
we have fulfilled the promise made at the beginning 
of this Book, we shall bring it to a conclusion at this 
point. 
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Atodapouv BiBAwy 


DS , a) n XN ~ , 
Tlepit Aiftorwv trav trép ris AtBins Kat tov map 
avrots apxaLodoyouperewy. 
Tl DY fas ? id A ~ >? ~ > a n 
ept TOV xpvociwv peTdAAwy Tov év Tals éoyaTtats THs 
4 fal lod a cal 
Atytvrrov Kal THS KAaTATKELTS TOV ypvood. 
a ral ral 
Ilept tv Karotkovvtwr éOvev tiv TapdAvov tiv Tapa 
‘ a ‘ , a ¢ nw ‘ ‘ x 
tov ApaPtkov KoAmov Kat KkaGoAov racay THY Tapa TOY 
‘A , ~ > nw Lal . 
@keavoy pexpe THs ‘Ivduxys. ev 6& tovrow dyAotrat Ta 
KaTa pepos €Ovy Tict vopipows xpyTat Kal mapa Tivas 
ee x > > nan € n~ nw > v 
aitias woAdG Tap aitots iaropettat wavTeA@s eEnrAaypeva 
Kat Ota TO Tapadogov amiotovpeva. 
‘ a 4 x 
lept trav cata thy AuBinv dpyatorcoyoupévay Kat trept 
Y . >? rN ¥ .¥ 
Topydvwv kat “Apafovidwy Kat “Appwvos cat “AtAartos 
io Topoupevov. 
Tl ‘ a \ x a ‘ 2 ¢. 2 
epi Tov kata thy Nicay pvOodoyoupévuy, év ots éote 
‘ ~ 
Kat wept Titavwy Kai Atovicov Kai pyrpos Gear. 
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CONTENTS OF THE THIRD BOOK OF 
DIODORUS 


On the Ethiopians who dwell beyond Libya and 
their antiquities (chaps. 1-11). 

On the gold mines on the farthest borders of Egypt 
and the working of the gold (chaps. 12-14). 

On the peoples who dwell upon the coast of the 
Arabian Gulf and, speaking generally, upon all the 
coast of the ocean as far as India. In this connection 
there is a discussion of the customs which each 
people follows and of the reasons why history records 
many things in connection with them which are 
entirely unique and are not believed because they 
are contrary to what one expects (chaps. 15-48). 

On the antiquities of Libya and the history of the 
Gorgons and Amazons, and of Ammon and Atlas 
(chaps. 49-61). 

On the myths related about Nysa, in connection 
with which there is also an account of the Titans and 
Dionysus and the Mother of the Gods (chaps. 62-74). 
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BIBAOS TPITH 


1. Tév 7po TAVTNS BiBrww Svoty otodv 7 pev 
Turn TEplexet Tas Kara THY Atyurrov mpagers 
Tov apyaiwy Baciréwy Kat 7a pubodroyovpeva rept 
TeV Tap Alyumtiou Jedv, mpos S€é Tovrots mept 
Toi NeiAov kat t&v ev abt dvopévwv Kapr@v Te 
Kal mavrodamav Cuwv, mept te THS ToToObecias 
ths} Aiydarouv Kal TOV vopiuwy T@v mapa Tots 
eyywplois Kat TOV dikacTypiwy, W dé devTépa Tas 
Kata THY “Aciay” év tots apyatots cuvteAecbeloas 
mpagets to Ta&v *Acoupiwv, év ais é€orw 7 TE 
Leptpapeidos yéveats Kal avénots, Kal” nv exrice pev 
BaBvrAdva Kat 7oAAas ddAas modes, eoTpaTevoeE be 
emt 77V “Tdexnv peydAats Suvdjieow’ efis be mept 
TOV Xahdatev Kal Tis, Tap" abrots TaV doTpw 
Taparnpyses , Kal Trept TiS "ApaBias Kat T&v év 
avril Tapadogov, TeEpt Te THS LKvbav Baovretas, 
Kal TEpt "Apalorwy, Kal TO TeXevTatov TEept THY 

VrrepBopéwv. ev O€ TAUTY TA ouvexy Tots mpotoro~ 
pypevors mpoarilevres dteEtuev mept Alfiorwy Kat 
trav AiBvav Kal Tv ovopalopévwy “AtAavtiwy§ 

2. AlOiomas toivuy toropotor mpwrovs avOpumrwv 
dmdvrwy yeyovevat, Kal Tas adodcifers TovTwY 
eudavets elvai dacw. Tr pev yap odK émjAvoes 


» otons after THs deleted by Reiske. 
2 xai ras after “Aoiav deleted by Dindorf. 
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1. Or the two preceding Books the First embraces 
the deeds in Egy pt of the early kings and the ac- 
counts, as found in their my ths, of the gods of the 
Egyptians; there is also a discussion of the Nile and 
of the products of the land, and also of its animals, 
which are of every kind, and a description of the 
topography of Egypt, of the customs prevailing among 
its inhabitants. and of its courts of law. The Second 
Book embraces the deeds performed by the Assyrians 
in Asia in early times, connected with which are 
both the birth and the rise to power of Semiramis, 
in the course of which she founded Babylon and many 
other cities and made a campaign against India 
with great forces; and after this is an account of 
the Chaldaeans and of their practice of observing the 
stars, of Arabia and the marvels of that land, of the 
kinedom of the Scythians, of the Amazons, and finally 
of the Hyperboreans. In this present Book we shall 
add the matters which are connected with what I 
have already narrated, and shall describe the Ethio- 
pians and the Libyans and the people known as the 
Atlantians. 

2. Now the Ethiopians, as historians relate, were 
the first of all men and the proofs of this statement, 
they say, are manifest. For that they did not come 
into their land as immigrants from abroad but were 





8 *ArAavriwy Dindorf: ’ArAavrddwy. 
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eXovres, GAN’ eyyevets dvTes THS ywpas Sikaiws 
av7ToxPoves ovopdlovrat, ox<dov Tapa Tact cvpedw- 
vetofar'+ dre S€ Tods 70 Ty peony Bptav 
oikotvras mbavéyv €are mparous | b70 THs yas 
eLwoyovfiobat, mpopaves UTapye aTract: THs yap 
mept TOV TAvov beppacias avagpowvovons TV yay 
bypav ovoay eri? Kara THY Tov odwy yer Kat 
Cwoyovovons, etkos elvar tov éeyyuTatw Témov 
dvrTa Tob HAiov mpOrov eveykety duces epipdyous. 
fact dé map’ atrois mpwrots KataderyOyvar Feods 
Tysayv Kal Ovaias émteActv Kal Topmas Kal Tavy- 
yupels Kal TaAAG be? Gv avOpwrot 76 Betov TYyL@ou- 
6.0 Kal THY Tap’ avtots edadBerav SiaBeBojobat mapa 
maow dvOpermots, | Kat doKxeiy tas map Adio 
Ovotas pador elvar TO Sarpovien KEeyaplopievas. 
pdptupa d€ TovTwY _Tapexovrar TOV mpeoBiratov 
oxedov Kal udAvoTa THY TonTav Gavpalopevov map’ 
“EdAnotw todtov yap Kata THv *lAdda Taperodyew 
tov te Aia Kat tovs ddAdovs per’ adtot Beods 
amodnpotyras eis AiQtorriav mpds Te Tas Ouatas Tas 
amovepopevas abtois Kat’ éTos Kal edwylay KOU 
mapa tots Aidioys, 

Zevs yap és Qxeavov per” apvpovas Aiftomjas 

xOlos ey peta daira, Geot 8 dua mavtes 

ETTOVTO. 

Aéyovat 5€ Kai THs eis TO Detov edacBelas davepas 
abtovs KopilecOar Tas xapitas, pndémote dSeom0- 


1 cuudwvretobat Wesseling : cvupduwvetrat. 
2 dé after ev: deleted by Vogel. 





1 ¢.e. “ sprung from the soil itself.’ 
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natives of it and so justly bear the name of “ auto- 
chthones ’’ tis, they maintain, conceded by practically 
all men; furthermore, that those who dwell beneath 
the noon-day sun were, in all likelihood, the first to 
be generated by the earth, is.clear to all; since, 
inasmuch as it was the warmth of the sun which, 
at the generation of the universe, dried up the earth 
when it was still wet and impregnated it with life,? 
it is reasonable to suppose that the region which was 
nearest the sun was the first to bring forth living 
creatures. And they say that they were the first 
to be taught to honour the gods and to hold sacrifices 
and processions and festivals and the other rites by 
which men honour the deity; and that in consequence 
their piety has been published abroad among all 
men, and it is generally held that the sacrifices 
practised among the Ethiopians are those which 
are the most pleasing to heaven. As witness to this 
they call upon the poet who is perhaps the oldest 
and certainly the most venerated among the Greeks ; 
for in the Ilad3 he represents both Zeus and the 
rest of the gods with him as absent on a visit to 
Ethiopia to share in the sacrifices and the banquet 
which were given annually by the Ethiopians for 
all the gods together: 


For Zeus had yesterday to Ocean’s bounds 
Set forth to feast with Ethiop’s faultless men, 
And he was followed there by all the gods. 


And they state that, by reason of their piety towards 
the deity, they manifestly enjoy the favour of the 
gods, inasmuch as they have never experienced the 


2 Cp. Book 1. 7. 4. 3 Book 1. 423-4, 
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telas emjAvdos metpav AaBévras- e€ aidvos yap 
ev eAevbepia HepernKeva Kal TH Tpos dAjdous 
opovola., moMav pev Kat duvat@v éeotpatevKdTwv 
ém avTovs, pndoevds bé THs emBodAqs Kabtxo- 

/ 
piévov. 

3. KapBvonv peev yap peyadn Ouvdet orparev- 
GavTa THY TE OTpaTLay ie eae dmacav Kal 
avtov tots dAots Kwouveboa Nepipayuv dé, TH 
peyeber TOV em Boddiv Kal mpatewy Suwvopacpevmy, 
emt Bpaxo THs At&tomtas 7poeAfoicav dmoyvavat 
THhv emt 70 GtpTav EOvos oTpartelav: Tos TE TeEpt 
‘“Hparréa Kat Atdvucov émdvras daacay tiv 
olkoupernvy pidvous Ttovs AUiomas rods vzép 
Aiyvmrov ey) kavaTroAepAoat dud TE Ty edaeBerav 
TOV avopav Kal TO SvoKpatyrov Tis emBohfs. 

Maot dé Kai Tous Atyumrious EauT@v dmroiKous 
omTapyel, Ootpios TYING ApLEvov THs a7roKias. 
Kkallddov yap tH viv ovoav Altyumrov A€yovow 
od ywpav, dadAdka O@ddarrav§ yeyovévar Kata 
Ty ef dpxfs Tob KOopov avoTacw’: DoTepov 
pevrot Tob NetAXov kata tas dvaBacets Tay eK Tis 
AtOtomias tAdv Katagepovros eK TOU KAT oAtyov 
mpoaxwoalhv al. oTt oh €or avrav H) xwpa 77 Tao 
TOTAMOYWOTOS EvapyeoTaTyY exe amodeEw THY 
ywopevnv Kara tas ekBoAds tot NetXouv: Kal” exa- 
oTov yap éTos det véas tAvos abpoulopevyns mpos Ta 
oTopata Tob TOTALOv kaboparat TO prev TéAayos 
eEwlovpevov Tots Tpooxapaow, y Oe Xepa TV 
avenow AapBavovoa. ra 6€ TAcloTa THY voptpov 
tots Alyumtiows vmdpyew AiftomKa, Typovperns 





1 An account of his campaign is in Herodotus 3. 25. 
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rule of an invader from abroad; for from all time 
they have enjoyed a state of freedom and of peace 
one with another, and although many and powerful 
rulers have made war upon them, not one of these 
has succeeded in his undertaking. 

3. Cambyses,! for instance, they say, who made 
war upon them with a great force, both lost all his 
army and was himself exposed to the greatest peril; 
Semiramis also, who through the magnitude of her 
undertakings and achievements has become re- 
nowned, after advancing a short distance into Ethiopia 
gave up her campaign against the whole nation; and 
Heracles and Dionysus, although they visited all 
the inhabited earth, failed to subdue the Ethiopians 
alone who dwell above Egypt, both because of the 
piety of these men and because of the insurmountable 
difficulties involved in the attempt. 

They say also that the Egyptians are colonists 
sent out by the Ethiopians, Osiris having been the 
leader of the colony. For, speaking generally, 
what is now Egypt, they maintain, was not land but 
sea when in the beginning the universe was being 
formed; afterwards, however, as the Nile during 
the times of its inundation carricd down the mud 
from Ethiopia, land was gradually built up from the 
deposit. Also the statement that all the land of the 
Egyptians is alluvial silt deposited by the river 
receives the clearest proof, in their opinion, from 
what takes place at the outlets ofthe Nile; for as each 
year new mud is continually gathered together at 
the mouths of the river, the sea is observed being 
thrust back by the deposited silt and the land reeeiv- 
ing the increase. And the larger part of the customs 
of the Egyptians are, they hold, Ethiopian, the 
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Ths maXaas ovvnfetas mapa rots amoKcbeio. 
To Te yap Tovs Baotrets Deods vopilew Kal TO Trept 
Tas Tapas padvora omovdalew Kal 7oAAG Tovabe’ 
évepa mparrew Atfidmwv trapyew ém7devpwara, 
Tas Te TOV ayadudtwy iséas Kal Tobs TOY ypap- 
patev TUTIOUS Aifomxods _bmdpyew: dutta@y } 
yap Atyurrious 6 ovTey ypappatwv, Ta pev Snuwoy 
Tpooayopevopeva, madvras pavOave, Ta 5 lepa 
KaAovpeva Tropa pev Tots Atyurrios pLOvous 
> 
yevebowew Tovs lepeis mapa Tav Tarépwv év 
dmroppiytots pavOavorras, Tropa de Tots AtBiof 
dmavras TOUTOLS xpqobat Tots TUrroLs. Ta TE 
ovoTnpaTta THY tepéwy mapamAnciay éxew raéw 
Trap audotépoats tots eOveor: Kabapevery yap 
dmayras TOUS TEpl THY Tay Gedy Depametay évras, 
opotws eupnpevous Kal Tas orohds Tas auras 
exovras Kal TOV rob OKHTTPOV TUTTO GpoTpoELo7 
Kabearata, ov €éxyovras tovs Bactrets ypjolat 
tridows praKpots émt toi mépatos opdadov €xovor 
Kal TrepLteoTretpaplevols Opeow, ovs KaAobat aomidas: 
TobTo S€ TO Tapdonpov €oike ouvedaiver Ore 
tovs émlécfar toAunoovtas 7H Bactde? oupPy- 
aerat OPavarnddpors mepuTecey Onypact. moANa 
dé Kal d\Aa Aéyouvat Tept THs abray dpxardry Tos 
KQL THs Tay Alyuntiwy amoukias, Tept dv oddev 
KaTemelyer ypadev. 
4, [epi dé r@v AtOtomKav ypappdtwv Tav Tap’ 
Alyurtiots KaAoupévwn tepoyAudixay pytéov, wa 


1 Sir7@v Stroth: (Slwv. 





1 Cp. Book 1. 81. 1 and note. 
2 Now commonly called the ‘‘ hieratic.’’ 
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colonists still preserving their ancient manners. 
For instance, the belief that their kings are gods, 
the very special attention which they pay to their 
burials, and many other matters of a similar nature 
are Ethiopian practices, while the shapes of their 
statues and the forms of their letters are Ethiopian ; 
for of the two kinds of writing 1 which the Egyptians 
have, that which is known as “ popular ”’ (demotic) 
is learned by everyone, while that which is called 
‘sacred 2 is understood only by the priests of the 
Egyptians, who learn it from their fathers as one of 
the things which are not divulged, but among the 
Ethiopians everyone uses these forms of letters. 
Furthermore, the orders of the priests, they maintain, 
have much the same position among both peoples ; 
for all are clean? who are engaged in the service of 
the gods, keeping themselves shaven, like the 
Ethiopian priests, and having the same dress and 
form of staff, which is shaped like a plough and is 
carried by their kings, who wear high felt hats which 
end in a knob at the top and are circled by the serpents 
which they call asps; and this symbol appears to 
earry the thought that it will be the lot of those who 
shall dare to attack the king to encounter death- 
carrying stings.4 Many other things are also told 
by them concerning their own antiquity and the 
colony which they sent out that became the Egypt- 
ians, but about this there is no special need of our 
writing anything. 

4. We must now speak about the Ethiopian writing 
which is called hieroglyphic among the Egyptians, 


3 7.e. they observe certain rites and practices of purification. 
* The snake was the sacred uraeus, the symbol of the 
Northern Kingdom. 
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pnoev mapadinwpev TOV apyatordoyoupéevwv. aup- 
BéBnke toivuy rods pev TUTous Urdpyew adbrav 
dpotous Cwots mavrodatots Kal dkpwrnpiots avOpw- 
Tw, ert 8 opydvots, Kat pddcora TEKTOVUKOLS® 
ov yap eK TAs TOV ovMaBav ouvbécews n ypap- 
patiky map avrots Tov drroKetpevov Adyov azrodi- 
dwou, aAd’ &€ eupdoews T&V peTaypapopevwy Kal 
peradopas pn ovvnBAnpevys. ypagovat yap 
iépaka Kat Kpoxodethor, ér. 8° Odw Kal tev? éK 
Tod odpatos TOV dvOpdsmresv dpDahpor | Kat xetpa 
Kal mpoow tov Kat erepa Tovabra. 6 pev oop 
iépag adrois onpatve: mavta Ta Of€ws ywopera, 
dta 70 TO Cov TodTO THY mTNnVa@V ayedov Drrapyeuw 
ofvTaTov. petadeperat Te 6 Adyos Tats oixetats 
peragopats els mavTa Ta oféa Kal Ta TOUTOLS 
oixeta mapamAnaiws Tots elpnpevors. 3 d€ KpoKo- 
devdos onpavTiKds €ore maons Kaklas, 6 6€ 
odbadpos dixns TENTHS Kal mavTos Tou TW PLATOS 
dvraé. tav 8 aKxputn ploy Hh pev befea TOUS 
SaxruAous EKTETOLEVOUS éyouca onpatver Bior 
Topiopov, » O° eveovupLos ournypevi) THpnow Kau 
pudaniy Xpyparov. 6 5 avTos Adyos Kal em 
Ta aAAwv TUTe TOV €K Tob ow@patos: Kal Ton 
dpyavikayv Kai Tav dAAwy amdvtTwy: tats yap & 
éxdorors evovoas eppdoear ovvaxodovfotvres, 
Kal pedAérn mo\uxpovigs Kal pvnen yupvalovres 
Tas puxds, EKTIK@S EKaCTA THY yeypappevar | 
GVaywWwoKkovol. 


5. Tév d€ map’ AiBiopn vopriprwr otk odrtya doKei 
1 +év Hertlein: tov. 
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. order that we may omit nothing in our discussion 
“their antiquities. Now it is found that the forms 
* their letters take the shape of animals of every 
nd, and of the members of the human body, and 
* implements and especially carpenters’ tools; for 
1eir writing does not express the intended concept 
y means of syllables joined one to another, but by 
ans of the significance of the objects which have 
2en copied and by its figurative meaning which has 
zen impressed upon the memory by practice. For 
istance, they draw the picture of a hawk, a crocodile, 
snake, and of the members of the human body—an 
ye, a hand, a face, and the like. Now the hawk 
gnifies to them everything which happens swiftly, 
nee this animal is practically the swiftest of winged 
-eatures. And the concept portrayed is then 
‘ansferred, by the appropriate metaphorical transfer, 
» allswift things and to everything to which swiftness 
appropriate, very much as if they had been named. 
-nd the crocodile is a symbol of all that is evil, and 
ne eye is the warder of justice and the guardian of 
ne entire body. And as for the members of the 
ody, the right hand with fingers extended signifies 
procuring of livelihood, and the left with the fingers 
losed, a keeping and guarding of property. The 
ame way of reasoning applies also to the remaining 
haracters, which represent parts of the body and 
mplements and all other things; for by paying 
lose attention to the significance which is inherent 
1 each object and by training their minds through 
rill and exercise of the memory over a long period, 
hey read from habit everything which has been 
vritten. 

5. As for the customs of the Ethiopians, not a few 
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18 é€« Vogel: dé MSS., Bekker, Dindorf. 
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of them are thought to differ greatly from those of 
the rest of mankind, this being especially true of 
those which concern the selection of their kings. 
The priests, for instance, first choose out the noblest 
men from their own number, and whichever one 
from this group the god may select, as he is 
borne about in a procession in accordance with a 
certain practice of theirs, him the multitude take for 
their king; and straightway it both worships and 
honours him like a god, believing that the sovereignty 
has been entrusted to him by Divine Providence. 
And the king who has been thus chosen both follows 
a regimen which has been fixed in accordance with 
the laws and performs all his other deeds in accord- 
ance with the ancestral custom, according neither 
favour nor punishment to anyone contrary to the 
usage which has been approved among them from 
the beginning. It is also a custom of theirs that 
the king shall put no one of his subjects to death, 
not even if a man shall have been condemned to 
death and is considered deserving of punishment, 
but that he shall send to the transgressor one of his 
attendants bearing a token of death; and the guilty 
person, on secing the warning, immediately retires to 
his home and removes himself from life. Moreover, 
for a man to flee from his own into a neighbouring 
country and thus by moving away from his native 
land to pay the penalty of his transgression, as is 
the custom among the Greeks, is permissible under 
no circumstances. Consequently, they say, when a 
man to whom the token of death had been sent by 
the king once undertook to flee from Ethiopia, and 
his mother, on learning of this, bound his neck about 
with her girdle, he dared not so much as raise his 
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1 av added by Dindorf. 
2 7Hv omitted by D, Vogel. 


1 The Grecks considered strangling a shameful death, but 
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it would have been a 
flee from his country. 
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hands against her in any way but submitted to be 
strangled until he died, that he might not leave a 
greater disgrace } to his kinsmen. 

6. Of all their customs the most astonishing is 
that which obtains in connection with the death of 
their kings.? For the priests at Meroé who spend 
their time in the worship of the gods and the rites 
which do them honour, being the greatest and most 
powerful order, whenever the idea comes to them, 
dispatch a messenger to the king with orders that 
he die. For the gods, they add, have revealed this 
to them, and it must be that the command of the 
immortals should in no wise be disregarded by one of 
mortal frame. And this order they accompany with 
other arguments, such as are accepted by a simple- 
minded nature, which has been bred in a custom that 
is both ancient and difficult to eradicate and which 
knows no argument that can be set in opposition 
to commands enforced by no compulsion. Now in 
former times the kings would obey the priests, having 
been overcome, not by arms nor by force, but because 
their reasoning powers had been put under a con- 
straint by their very superstition; but during the 
reign of the second Ptolemy the king of the Ethio- 
pians, Ergamenes, who had had a Greek education 
and had studied philosophy, was the first to have 
the courage to disdain the command. For assuming 
a spirit which became the position of a king he entered 
with his soldiers into the unapproachable place where 
stood, as it turned out, the golden shrine of the 
Ethiopians, put the priests to the sword, and after 


? Some of the following account is found in Strabo (17. 2. 1-3, 
especially § 3, tr. by Jones, in the L.C.L.). 
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! +6 after Kai deleted by Dindorf. 


2 So Hichstadt : Kara TOV pidwy ws av Tob Bactrews Kal TaY 
didwy amayrwy. 
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abolishing this custom thereafter ordered affairs after 
his own will. 

7. As for the custom touching the friends of the 
king, strange as it is, it persists, they said, down to 
our own time. For the Ethiopians have the custom, 
they say, that if their king has been maimed in some 
part of his body through any cause whatever, all his 
companions suffer the same loss of their own choice ; 
because they consider that it would be a disgraceful 
thing if, when the king had been maimed in his 
leg, his friends should be sound of limb, and if in 
their goings forth from the palace they should not 
all follow the king limping as he did; for it would be 
strange that steadfast friendship should share sorrow 
and grief and bear equally all other things both 
good and evil, but should have no part in the suffering 
of the body. They say also that it is customary for 
the comrades of the kings even to die with them of 
their own accord and that such a death is an honour- 
able one and a proof of true friendship. And it is 
for this reason, they add, that a conspiracy against 
the king is not easily raised among the Ethiopians, 
all his friends being equally concerned both for 
his safety and their own. These, then, are the 
customs which prevail among the Ethiopians who 
dwell in their capital! and those who inhabit 
both the island of Meroé and the land adjoining 
Egypt. 

8. But there are also a great many other tribes of 
the Ethiopians, some of them dwelling in the land 
lying on both banks of the Nile and on the islands in 


1 Napata. 
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the river, others inhabiting the neighbouring country 
of Arabia, and still others residing in the interior 
of Libya. The majority of them, and especially 
those who dwell along the river, are black in colour 
and have flat noses and woolly hair. As for their 
spirit they are entirely savage and display the nature 
of a wild beast, not so much, however, in their temper 
as in their ways of living; for they are squalid all 
over their bodies, they keep their nails very long like 
the wild beasts, and are as far removed as possible 
from human kindness to one another; and speaking 
as they do with a shrill voice and cultivating none 
of the practices of civilized life as these are found 
among the rest of mankind, they present a striking 
contrast when considered in the light of our own 
customs. 

As for their arms, some of them use shields of 
raw ox-hide and short spears, others javelins without 
a slinging-thong and sometimes bows of wood, four 
cubits in length, with which they shoot by putting 
their foot against them, and after their arrows are 
exhausted they finish the fight with wooden clubs. 
They also arm their women, setting an age limit for 
their service, and most of these observe the custom 
of wearing a bronze ring in the lip. As for clothing, 
certain of them wear none whatsoever, going naked 
all their life long and making for themselves of what- 
ever comes to hand a rude protection from the heat 
alone; others, cutting off the tails and the ends of 
the hides of their sheep, cover their loins with them. 
putting the tail before them to screen, after a 


1 The land between the Nile and the Red Sea; cp. Vol. I, p. 
217 and note. 
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1 péoov Dindorf: pécov. 





1 The obscure description of this custom may be clarified 
by a statement of Strabo (17. 2. 3) who apparently is greatly 
condensing the same source which Diodorus has used in this 
passage. Strabo writes of the Ethiopians: “ ... and some 
go naked, or wear around their loins small sheep-skins or 
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manner, the shameful part!; and some make use of 
the skins of their domestic animals, while there are 
those who cover their bodies as far as the waist with 
shirts, whieh they weave of hair, since their sheep do 
not produce wool by reason of the peculiar nature of 
the land. For food some gather the fruits which are 
generated in their waters and which grow wild in 
both the lakes and marshy places, certain of them 
pluck off the foliage of a very tender kind of tree, 
with which they also cover their bodies in the midday 
and eool them in this way, some sow sesame and 
lotus,2 and there are those who are nourished by 
the most tender roots of the reeds. Not a few of 
them are also well trained in the use of the bow and 
bring down with good aim many birds, with which 
they satisfy their physical needs; but the greater 
number live for their entire life on the meat and 
milk and cheese of their herds. 

9. With regard to the gods, the Ethiopians who 
dwell above Meroé entertain two opinions: they 
believe that some of them, such as the sun and the 
moon and the universe as a whole, have a nature 
which is eternal and imperishable, but others of 
them, they think, share a mortal nature and have 
come to receive immortal honours because of their 
virtue and the benefactions which they have bestowed 
upon all mankind; for instance, they revere Isis and 
Pan, and also Heracles and Zeus, considering that 


girdles of well-woven hair”? (tr. of Jones inthe L.C.L.).. When 

this statement is combined with that of Diodorus, it would 

appear that when the tail of the sheep was cut off a portion 

of the hide was left attached to it and that this hide was put 

about the loins in such a way that the tail hung down in front. 
2 Cp. Book 1. 34. 6. 
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these deities in particular have been benefactors of 
the race of men. But a few of the Ethiopians do not 
believe in the existence of any gods at all!; con- 
sequently at the rising of the sun they utter im- 
precations against it as being most hostile to them, 
and flee to the marshes of those parts. 

Different also from those of other peoples are the 
customs they observe with respect to their dead; 
for some dispose of them by casting them into the 
river, thinking this to be the best burial; others, 
after pouring glass about the bodies,? keep them 
in their houses, since they feel that the countenances 
of the dead should not be unknown to their kinsmen 
and that those who are united by ties of blood should 
not forget their near relations; and some put them 
in coffins made of baked clay and bury them in the 
ground in a ring about their temples, and they 
consider that the oath taken by them is the strongest 
possible. 

The kingship some of them bestow upon the most 
comely, believing both supreme power and comeliness 
to be gifts of fortune, while others entrust the rule 
to the most careful keepers of cattle, as being the 
only men who would give the best thought to their 
subjects ; some assign this honour to the wealthiest. 
since they feel that these alone can come to the 
aid of the masses because they have the means 
ready at hand; and there are those who choose for 
their kings men of unusual valour, judging that the 
most efficient in war are alone worthy to receive 
the meed of honour. 


1 Strabo (17. 2. 3, tr. by Jones in the L.C.L.) says that these 
Ethiopians lived near the torrid zone. 
* Cp. Book 2. 15 for a fuller account of this custom. 
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evérous Tas ev Tots eAcow Kataduyds: S10 Kal 
TEepyrayytos odTos 6 Té7m0s yiverar Tots Te AiBuor 
Kat Tots Aifioyn, Kat mpos aAdjAous wrep adtob 
modepobyres StateAodar. dota 8’ eis avdrov Kal 
mARbos eAchavrwy ék THs dvw xwpas, Ws pwev Evroe 
A€yovor, dia THY Sapirecay Kal THY AOoVnVY THs 
vous: ean yap Oavpacra TapeKTeveTat Tots 
xetAcar Tob moTapot, moAXjs Kal Tavrolas ev 
avtots duouevys tpodys. Sidmep oTav yevowvTar 
Tob Opvov Kat Tot KaAdpov, dia TH yAvKUTHTA 
THs Tpodhs pever Kal THY TOV avOpamwv Siattav 
Katadleipe: dv nv aitiav KatavayKalovra fev- 
yew! tovtous tos Tom0US, dvTES vopddes Kal 
oKnvitat, TO avvoAov TH ovpdepovTe Tas TaTpioas 
opilorres. at & dyehas Tov eipnpévwy Onpiwv 
THY jueaoyetov Xwpav exAcizrovat Oud oma 
pops, GT€ GUYTOLWS THY Puopevory: ev TH YH 
TAVTWV avatvopevany: dua yap TH Tov Kavparos 
daepPodgjy Kal THY Aeupdpiay TOV myyalwy Kal 
TOTApLiov vodTww okAnpas Kat omavious aupPaiver 
yiveoba tas Tpodds. 

‘Os dé TWes gaow, odets Bavpaoroi yivovTat 76 TE 
péyebos Kal TO a7ijBos KaTa aid Onpeady KaXov- 
pévnv xwpav: ovdror Se mept Tas ovoTacels TOV 
vddtwv emtifevtat Tots éAédact, Kal TpameévTes 
els GAknv mepimA€xovtat tTais omeipais eis Ta 


1 eis after devyeew deleted by Vogel. 
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10. In that part of the country which lies along 
the Nile in Libya ! there is a section which is remark- 
able for its beauty ; for it bears food in great abund- 
ance and of every variety and provides convenient 
places of retreat in its marshes where one finds 
protection against the excessive heat; consequently 
this region is a bone of contention between the 
Libyans and the Ethiopians, who wage unceasing 
warfare with each other for its possession. It is 
also a gathering-place for a multitude of elephants 
from the country lying above it because, as some say, 
the pasturage is abundant and sweet ; for marvellous 
marshes stretch along the banks of the river and 
in them grows food in great plenty and of every kind. 
Consequently, whenever they taste of the rush and 
the reed, they remain there because of the sweetness 
of the food and destroy the means of subsistence of 
the human beings ; and because of this the inhabitants 
are compelled to flee from these regions, and to live 
as nomads and dwellers in tents—in a word, to fix 
the bounds of their country by their advantage. 
The herds of the wild beasts which we have mentioned 
leave the interior of the country because of the lack 
of food, since every growing thing in the ground 
quickly dries up; for as a result of the excessive 
heat and the lack of water from springs and rivers it 
comes to pass that the plants for food are rough and 
scanty. 

There are also, as some say, in the country of the 
wild beasts, as it is called, serpents which are marvel- 
lous for their size and multitude; these attack the 
elephants at the water-holes, pit their strength 
against them, and winding themselves in coils about 


1 7.e. on the west bank. 
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oKxeAn, Kal Tépas ews TovVTOU avveyovar Bialdpevor 
Kal odiyyovtes tots dcopots Ews av adpioavta Ta 
Onpia méon Sia TO Bapos. émeit’ abpoilopevor TO 
mecov capkodayodat, padiws émKpatobyres dia 
tiv SvoKwyciay tod Caov. dmodetropévov 8 
amopyuatos, dia TW” aitiay od ovvémovTat Tots 
eXépacw eis tiv mpoeipnuevny Tapa noraiay 
duwKovTes Tas ovr ers Tpodds, pact * Tovs 
THAUcoUTOUS odets Thy pe émimedov Tijs Ywpas 
pevyely, Tepl de Tip Umuspevav év tats dapay&e 
Tats eis? TO AKOS avynKovaats Kal Tots omnAalots 
tots 7o Palos éyovor cuveyds évavr({leobar: 
dudmep Tovs oupdépovtas Kal ovvnfers TdmoUs 
pndapas éxAeivew, abrodidaktou mpos Ta ToLatTa 
THs pvcews ovaNs dtract Tots Caots. 

Ilept prev ody Aifiorwy Kal ris ywpas adrav 
tooatTa A€yopev. 

ll. epi 8€ ré&v ouyypapewy jpiy dtoptoréov, 
ort moAXot ovyyeypadact mept te THS Alyvmrou 
Kat Tis Athortas, & cv of i pev pevdet Pnen TETMOTEU- 
KOTES, ot b€ map’ €avTav moa THs yoxaywytas 
EVEKO. meTAaKOres, Sixaiws ¢ av amtototvro. *Aya- 
Dapxidys wey yap 6 Kvidios év TH Oevrépg BiBAw 
Tav mepi tiv *Aotav, Kal 6 Tas yewypadias 
ovvtagdapevos “Aprepidwpos 6 ’Edéotos Kara trv 
oyddnv BiBAov, Kai Twes erepor TOV ev AlydaTw 
KaTOLKOUYTWY, LoTOpyKOTES Ta TAEcloTAa THY TpPOEL- 

1 $¢ after daoi deleted by Reiske. 


2 ets added by Wesseling, Vogel; omitted by Bekker, 
Dindorf. 


1 An historian and geographer of the second century B.0, 
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their legs continue squeezing them tighter and 
tighter in their bands until at last the beasts, covered 
with foam, fall to the ground from their weight. 
Thereupon the serpents gather and devour the flesh 
of the fallen elephant, overcoming the beast with 
ease because it moves only with difficulty. But 
since it still remains a puzzle why, in pursuit of their 
accustomed food, they do not follow the elephants 
into the region along the river, which I have men- 
tioned, they say that the serpents of such great 
size avoid the level part of the country and con- 
tinually make their homes at the foot of mountains 
in ravines which are suitable to their length and in 
deep caves; consequently they never leave the 
regions which are suitable to them and to which 
they are accustomed, Nature herself being the 
instructor of all the animals in such matters. 

As for the Ethiopians, then, and their land, this is 
as much as we have to say. 

11. Concerning the historians, we must distin- 
guish among them, to the effect that many have 
composed works on both Egypt and Ethiopia, of 
whom some have given credence to false report and 
others have invented many tales out of their own 
minds for the delectation of their readers, and so 
may justly be distrusted. For example, Agathar- 
chides of Cnidus ! in the second Book of his work on 
Asia, and the compiler of geographies, Artemidorus of 
Ephesus,? in his eighth Book, and certain others 
whose homes were in Egypt, have recounted most of 
what I have set forth above and are, on the whole, 


? His work in eleven books on the lands and peoples about 
the Mediterranean Sea was composed around 100 B.c. 
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3 preven ev maou oxedov emiruyxdvoust. Kal yap 
nets Ka? ov Katpov TrapeBaAopev els Atyurtoy, 
mo\ots pev TOY tepév eveTuyoper, ovK oXtyous 
d€ Kal mpeaBevtais ano ths Aldtomias mapodaww 
eis Adyous adixoueba: map av axpibas exaora 
mvbdpevor, Kal Tovs Adyous T&Y laTopiKay eCedéy- 
Eavtes, Tots padvora aupduvotow axddovdov tiv 
avaypagiy mrerounpeda. 

1 Tlepi pev otv Aihtorwy tav mpos TH Svat 
KATOLKOUVTEDY apxeaOnooueba tots pr Getor, mept dé 
TOV KATO Ty peonuBptiav Kal THY "Epuépav 
Badarrav Keupeveny ev [epee SueEusev. doxet 8 
nut apporrew mpodieAety mept THs TOG ypvaob 
KaTaCKEUAS THs ev ToUTOLs Tots TOTALS pLvoMEerns. 

12. Tepe yap TAS eoxarias THS Alydarov Kat Tijs 
opopovons *ApaBias te Kal Aiftorias tomos éoriv 
eX pétadAa mroAAa Kal peydAa xpuaob, auvayo- 
Levon ToMA0b 7oAAH KakoTrabeia Te Kal Samavy. THs 
yap yijs pedalvns ovans Th pucet Kat dtadvas 
Kal préBas € exovons pappdpov TH AevKdTyTt Siade- 
povoas Kal magas Tas meptapmopevas fuaets 
drepBaddovaas Th Aapmpornrt, ot Tpoaedpevovres 
Tots peetaAAtKots epyors TO TrANDE TaV epyaco- 

2 pévey KataoKevdlovat TOV xpucdv. of yap 
Pacwrets ris Alydarou tods emt Kakoupyia Kata- 
dixacbévras Kal Tods Kata woAeuov aiyyadwrto- 
Gévras, ere b€ Tods adixots diaBoAats mrepimecovras 
Kal dtd. Oupov els pudaKas Tapasedojiévous, Tore 
pev atrovs, mroté 5é€ Kal pera maons ouyyevetas, 
aUpoicavres mapadidoact mpos Tv Tob xpucod 


1 The Persian Gulf. 
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accurate in all they have written. Since, to bear 
witness ourselves, during the time of our visit to 
Egypt, we associated with many of its priests and con- 
versed with not a few ambassadors from Ethiopia as 
well who were then in Egypt; and after inquiring 
carefully of them about each matter and testing the 
stories of the historians, we have composed our 
account so as to accord with the opinions on which 
they most fully agree. 

Now as for the “Ethiopians who dwell ia the w est, 
we shall be satisfied with what has been said, and we 
shall discuss in turn the peoples who live to the south 
and about the Red Sea. However, we feel that it 
is appropriate first to tell of the working of the gold 
as it is carried on in these regions. 

12. At the extremity of Egypt and in the con- 
tiguous territory of both Arabia and Ethiopia there 
lies a region which contains many large gold mines, 
where the gold is secured in great quantities with 
much suffering and at great expense. For the 
earth is naturally black and contains seams and 
veins of a marble ? which is unusually white and in 
brilliancy surpasses everything else which shines 
brightly by its nature, and here the overseers of the 
labour in the mines recover the gold with the aid of 
a multitude of workers. For the kings of Egypt 
gather together and condemn to the mining of the 
gold such as have been found guilty of some crime 
and captives of war, as well as those who have been 
accused unjustly and thrown into prison because of 
their anger, and not only such persons but occasionally 
all their relatives as well, by this means not only 


° Cp. the account of the mines in Spain (Book 5. 35 ff.). 
3 4.e, a quartz-rock; cp. below, § 5. 
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petaAreiav, da pev TYy.wpiay AapPavovtes Tapa 
Tay Katayvwobdrtwr, dpa dé 61a THY epyalopévew 
peyddas mpoaddous AauBdvortes. of 5€ mapado- 
Bévres, TroAAot prev to TAOS OvTes, TavTes Be 
medais dedcuevor, mpocKapTepotot Tots épyors 
ouvex@s Kat pel” juepav Kat bd’ OAns THs vUKTOS, 
dvdravow prev ovdepiay AapBavorres, dpacpod oe 
TaVvTOS prroripers etpyopevor' dudAakal yap €k 
Cie ave BapBapwv Kat Tats dtaréxrous Siado- 
pots} ypwpever epeoTiKaow, OTE pndéva dvva- 
obar be opidas n pravbparov TLWOS evrevgews 
pbeipac Twa av eMLOTATOUVTU. THs 6€ TOV 
xpucov exovons ys THY pev oxAnporaryy Tupt 
TOAD Kavoavres Kal TOWGavTEs yavrvnv mpood- 
youve TV dia THY xetpav Karepyactay: THY 
d€ dvetpevny méTpav Kal peTpiw movw duvapévny 
Ureikew AaToptKa ovdnpw Karamovobaot piupiddes 
aKAnpovvrwy avOpamov. Kal Ths pev oAns mpay- 
paretas 3 tov Adov Siaxpivwy teyvirns Kaby- 
yetrat Kal Tots epyalopevors dTrodetKVUCL* Tay 
be mpos THV druxiay TaUTYY drroderyOevraw ot 
peev CWpPLATOS Pap Ovag€povtes TUTICt ovdnpais 
THY HappapiLovear TETpAav KOTTOVOLY, OD Tex 
tots épyots, adda Biav mpoodyovres, b7ovdpous 
d€ dtaxomrovres, odK ex’ edfeias, GAN’ ws av 7 
duddvats 4 THs dmoaTtABovans meéTpas. ovToL 
piev otv Ota Tas ev tats Suipv€ Kapras Kat 
akoAoTnTas év oxdTet diatpiBovtes Adyvous emt 
TOV pPEeTWTWY TETYHYLEVOUS* TEpLpepovat’ ToA- 


1 Scaddpors Dindorf: Siagdpus. 
2 So Capps, mempaypareupévovs all editors, medpaypevovs 
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inflicting punishment upon those found guilty but 
also securing at the same time great revenues from 
their labours. And those who have been condemned 
in this way—and they are a great multitude and are 
all bound in chains—work at their task unceasingly 
both by day and throughout the entire night, enjoy- 
ing no respite and being carefully cut off from any 
means of escape; since guards of foreign soldiers 
who speak a language different from theirs stand 
watch over them, so that not a man, either by con- 
versation or by some contact of a friendly nature, is 
able to corrupt one of his keepers. The gold- 
bearing earth } which is hardest they first burn with 
a hot fire, and when they have crumbled it in this 
way they continue the working of it by hand; and 
the soft rock which can yield to moderate effort is 
crushed with a sledge by myriads of unfortunate 
wretches. And the entire operations are in charge 
of a skilled worker who distinguishes the stone 2 
and points it out to the labourers ; and of those who 
are assigned to this unfortunate task the physically 
strongest break the quartz-rock 3 with iron hammers, 
applying no skill to the task, but only force, and 
cutting tunnels through the stone, not in a straight 
line but wherever the seam of gleaming rock may 
lead. Now these men, working in darkness as they 
do because of the bending and winding of the passages, 
carry lamps bound on their foreheads; and since 





of 


1 Here and below “‘earth’’ must be the equivalent of the 
* marble’’ mentioned before. 

2 ¢.e. picks out that which is gold-bearing. 

3 Literally, “ the rock which contains the marble,”’ 





CE; cp. Agatharchides 25 (Miiller): obra. pév obv Adyvous 
mpoadedepevous Tots perwrots Exyovres AaTopovaty. 
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Aaxds 5é€ mpos Tas THs wéeTpas (dudTHTAaS peTacyn~ 
patilovres Ta Gwpata KataBdAdAovow eis eSados 
Ta AaTopovpeva Opavpata: Kai TobTo déiadeiaTws 
evepyovor mpos emotatov Bapvtnta Kal mAnyds. 

13. Of S€ avnBor tatdes elodudpevor dia TaV brr0- 
vopey els Ta KEeKolAwpeva THs TéTPAS avaBaMovow 
emumovens THY pemroupevny Kara peucpov méTpav Kal 
m™pos TOV éKTOS Tob oropiov TOTOV eis Urrarb pov 
amoKopilovow. of 5 wvrép éTn TplaKovTa Tapa 
tovtwy AapBavortes wptopevov pétpov Tob AaTopy- 
patos ev CApots ALBwvois TUTTOVEL GLONpots UTEpots, 
axpe av opdBov TO péyebos KaTEpydowvrar. 
Tapa, d€ ToUTWwWY TOV CpoPiTny ALBov at yuvaixes Kal 
ot mpeapuTepor THY avdpa@v exdéxovrar, Kal pvAwy 
eEjs mAcovwyv ovTwy emt tovTous emPaddovor, 
Kal TapacTavTes ava Tpets 7 SVO TpOs THY KWAY 
aAnGovaw, ews av eis cepddrews TpdTov TO Sobev 
[LeTpov Karepydowvran. “Tpoaovons 5° dmaow abe- 
pazrevotas TULATOS } Kal THS TH aide mrepioreovons 
eabijr0s BY mpooovons, OvK EoTLW os iSwv ovK 
av édenoee TOUS axAnpotyras Sua TH varepBodgy 
THS Tadarmupias. od yap TUyYavet ouyyveopns 
odd dvécews amAds ovK dppworos, od meTNpw- 
pévos, oB yeynpaxws, ov yuvatkos dabéve.a, 
mavres d€ mAnyais dvayKdlovrat mMpooKapTepety 
tots Epyots, pexpt av KAaKOUXOUPEVOL TeXeUTHTWOW 
ev Tats avayKkais. dtdmep of dvatvyets doPepa- 


1 7.e. as the gold-bearing stratum turns in one direction and 
another. 

2 Agatharchides 26 (ed. Miiller), whom Diodorus is folowing 
here, say these workers were “‘ under ’’ thirty. 
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much of the time they change the position of their 
bodies to follow the particular character! of the 
stone they throw the blocks, as they cut them out, 
on the ground; and at this task they labour without 
ceasing beneath the sternness and blows of an over- 
seer, 

13. The boys there who have not yet come to 
maturity, entering through the tunnels into the 

galleries formed bythe r emovalof the rock, labor iously 

gather up the rock as it is cast down piece by piece 
and carry it out into the open to the place outside 
the entrance. Then those who are above? thirty 
years of age take this quarried stone from them and 
with iron pestles pound a specified amount of it in 
stone mortars, until they have worked it down to the 
size of a vetch. Thereupon the women and older 
men receive from them the rock of this size and cast 
it into mills of which a number stand there in a row, 
and taking their places in groups of two or three at 
the spoke or handle of each mill they grind it until 
they have worked down the amount given them to 
the consistency of the finest flour. “And since no 
opportunity is afforded any of them to care for his 
body and they have no garment to eover their shame, 
no man can look upon the unfortunate wretches 
without feeling pity for them because of the exceed- 
ing hardships they suffer. For no leniency or respite 
of any kind is given to any man who is sick, or 
maimed, or aged, or in the case of a woman for 
her weakness, but all without exception are com- 
pelled by blows to persevere in their labours, until 
through ill-treatment they die in the midst of their 
tortures. Consequently the poor unfortunates be- 


3 Or * illness.” 
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Tepov det To péAdov Tob mapdvTos ayobvTat dud, 
Thy oTeppornv Tis TYyswpias, moOewdzepov 5é Tod 
Cav tov Gavatov mpoodéyovra. 

14, To d€ reXevraiov ot rexvirar mapadaBovtes 
Tov dAnreopévoy AMov mpos THY OAnv dyovet ouvTé- 
Aetav: emi yap maretas gavidos | puKpov eyKe- 
KAyerns tpiBovar TP KaTepyaoperny pedppapov 
vowp emtxeovres” celta TO pev yeddes avrijs 
EKTIKOfLEVOV dua TOV dypav KaTappeEt Kara THY 
Tis oavidos eyxhow, TO O€ ypuotovt €yov emi 
rou Evdov Ta,papever dua TO Bapos. moAAdKts dé 
ToUTO mTovwobvTes, TO pev mpartov ais Xepotv 
ehadp@s tpiBovor, peta d€ Tadta ondyyots 
dpatots Kovdws emOAiBovres TO yadvov Kal yeddes 
Oud ToUTa dvadapBdvovor, pexpe dy otov Kabapov 
yérvntat TO Hypa Too ypvaod. Td bé Tedevratov 
dAAor Texvirat mrapadapBdvovres perp Kal orabpad 
TO ovvnypévov els Kepapeods yUTpous €uPddAdovor: 

/ \ ‘ A ~ > / 4 
plEavres be KaTa TO mAjGos avdXovyov pohiBdou 
Sedov Kal xovopous aA@y, ére dé Bpayd KartiTépov, 
Kat KpiGwov mitvpov mpooeyfddovow d.ppLoorov 
dS’ émiOypa mowjoavtes Kal 7iAD didomdvws Trept- 
yploavres OmT@ow ev Kapivw mévTe Yuepas Kal 
vuKtas toas ddtaXeimTws: emretta édoavres ibvy- 
Oijvac TOV pev adAwv ovdey evplokovow ev Tots 
dyyetots, Tov de xpvoov xabapov AapBdvovow 
odtyns dmrovatas yeyernpevns.. v) plev ovv epyacia 
ToB xpvaob TeEpt Tas éoxarids ths Aty’mrov ywo- 
pévn prera TooovTwy Kat THALKOVTWY TdvEY 
aurteAetrat adty yap 7 vows, ola, more? 


1 Vogel suggests ypuadp. 
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lieve, because their punishment is so excessively 
severe, that the future will always be more terrible 
than the present and therefore look forward to death 
as more to be desired than life. 

14. In the last steps the skilled workmen receive 
the stone which has been ground to powder and 
take it off for its complete and final working; for 
they rub the marble? which has been worked down 
upon a broad board which is slightly inclined, pouring 
water over it all the while; whereupon the earthy 
matter in it, melted away by the action of the water, 
runs down the inclined board, while that which con- 
tains the gold remains on the wood because of its 
weight. And repeating this a number of times, they 
first of all rnb it gently with their hands, and then 
lightly pressing it with sponges of loose texture they 
remove in this way whatever is porous and earthy, 
until there remains only the pure gold-dust. Then 
at last other skilled workmen take what has been 
recovered and put it by fixed measure and weight 
into earthen jars, mixing with it a lump of lead 
proportionate to the mass, lumps of salt and a little 
tin, and adding thereto barley bran; thereupon they 
put on it a close-fitting lid, and smearing it over 
carefully with mud they bake it in a kiln for five 
successive days and as many nights; and at the end 
of this period, when they have let the jars cool off, 
of the other matter they find no remains in the jars, 
but the gold they recover in pure form, there being 
but little waste. This working of the gold, as it 
is carried on at the farthermost borders of Egypt, is 
effected through all the extensive labours here de- 
scribed; for Nature herself, in my opinion, makes 

1 Cp. p. 115, n. 3. 
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i) A € € 1 A i \ > / 
mpodyrAov ws o1 ypucos yéveow per emtmovoy 
” ‘ \ 4 ‘ A é 
EXEL, pudaniy be yarerny, omovd7y de peyiorTny, 
xpijow de ava pécov Hoovis Te Kal Admns. 

pev ovv TOV petdMey TOUT EvpEects 
aGpxyaia mavTeA@s é€oTw, ws av b70 Tav mada 
Baowéwr KaraderyGeioa. wept d€ Tav eOvdav* 
TOY KaTOLKOUYTWY THY TE TapdAtov Tod ’ApaPiou 

é ‘ ‘a ” > 2 / \ 

KoATov Kat TpwyoduTteny, évt 8° Aiftomiay tHv 
me peony Bplay Kal VOTOV, metpacopeba Suef evar. 

. Tepe Tm porto dé TOY Tydvogayev Epoujev 
rev KATOLKOUVT OW TH Tapadov THY ATO Kappavias 
Kat Tedpwatas éws THY eoyatwv Tod pvyod Tob 

\ \ > f / € f “ > ‘ 

KaTa TOV Apapfuov KoAmov tOpupévov, os els THY 
pecoyetov avnKey dmtarov OidoTnpa dvaly 7 77relpots 
mepikdeieTat Tpos TOV exmrAou, Th pev U0 THs 
Evsaipovos "Apafias, THO bro Tijs Tpwyoduruntis. 
ToUTu dé TaV BapBapwy Tives jLev yupvol TO 
Tapamav Bidvtes Kowas €xyovot Tas yuvatkas Kal 
Ta TeKVa TapamAnciws Tats TOV Opeupatwr ayé- 
Aats, WOovas 5é Kal mévov THY PvoiKny povoy ayTi- 
Ani Totovpevoe TOV alayp@v Kat Kkaddv ovdepiav 
apPavovaw évvotav. tas O€ oikijcEts Exouvaw ovK 
MM ~ ‘ a 3 ¢€ f > v4 
amwlev 77s Oadattns mapa Tas paytas, Kal” ds 
2: > / “a é 3 A \ f 
etow ot pdvov Babetat KotAddes, avd Kai ddpayyes 
avojparo. Kat oTevol mavTeA@s atA@ves oKodats 
extpovrais v70 Tis pvoews dtetAnupevot. TovTwy 
d€ TH xpeia THY ey qcupiely TE hUKOTWV appolovrws, 
Tas extpomas Kat® dreEddous auyKeywdkact Aifots 


1 6 Reiske: 6 pé. 
2 rovtww after €Ovdv deleted by Dindorf. 
3 For «ai Capps suggests xara tds, ‘at their outlets.” 
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it clear that whereas the production of gold is 
laborious, the guarding of it is difficult, the zest for 
it very great, and that its use is half-way between 
pleasure and pain. 

Now the discovery of these mines is very ancient, 
having been made by the early kings. But we 
shall undertake to discuss the peoples which inhabit 
the coast of the Arabian Gulf! and that of the 
Trogodytes and the part of Ethiopia that faces the 
noon-day sun and the south wind. 

15. The first people we shall mention are the 
Ichthyophagi ? who inhabit the coast which extends 
from Carmania and Gedrosia? to the farthest limits 
of the arm of the sea which is found at the Arabian 
Gulf, which extends inland an unbelievable distance 
and is enclosed at its mouth by two continents, on 
the one side by Arabia Felix and on the other by the 
land of the Trogodytes. As for these barbarians, 
certain of them go about entirely naked and have the 
women and children in common like their flocks and 
herds, and since they recognize only the physical 
perception of pleasure and pain they take no thought 
of things which are disgraceful and those which are 
honourable. They have their dwellings not far from 
the sea along the rocky shores, where there are not 
only deep valleys but also Jagged ravines and very 
narrow channels which Nature has divided by means 
of winding side-branches. These branches being 
by their nature suited to their need, the natives close 
up the passages and# outlets with heaps of great 


1 The Red Sea. 2 Fish-eaters. 


3 Approximately modern south-eastern Persia and Balu- 
chistan. 


4 Or “at their outlets’’; cp. critical note. 
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peydrots, 8. wv daomep SixTUWwY THY Oypav Tav 
tyOvwr movwobvrat. oTav yap 7 TAnpupis THs 
Bararryns émt tiv xépaov dépyntat AGBpws, 6 movet 
dls THS Nuepas Tepl TpiTHY Kal evarnyv padtoTa TwS 
wpav, 7 ev OadAatra macav Thy paxiav émKdAvlovca 
Kadumret, Kal AdBpw Kai TOAA@ KUpaTL ovVaTOKO- 
puter mpos tTHv xepoov amorov TAOS travToiwy 
iyOdwv, of TO ev mpatov ev TH Tapadtw peévovat, 
vopns yapw tAavdpevor mept Tas DrodvcELs Kal TA 
KotAwpata: émav 6’ 6 THs aumwrews EAOn ypovos, 
TO pev Vypov eK TOU KaT’ OALyov bia THY Keywomeveww 
Aw Kai dapdyywy amoppet, of 8 tyOis ev rots 
KolA@pact Katade(movTar. Kata 5é tobroy Tov 
Katpov TO TAHDos THY eyywpiwy peTa TéKVWY Kal 
yuvak@v ets Tas paytas aOpoilerar Kabamep ad’ 
évos KeAevopatos. oxtlopevwy 6€ Tav BapBapwv 
els TA KATA [EPOS GVOTH HATA, mpos Tos ldtous 
exaoTo. Tdmous peta Bons eEarciov dépovrar, 
Kabamep aidvidiov Twos Kuvynylas éumeTTwKutas. 
elf at pév yuvatkes petra TOV Taldwy Tods eAdT- 
Tovas THY tyOiwr Kat mAnatov ovTas THs yépaou 
oudAapBavovoa pintovow emt THY yy, ot é Tots 
owpaow axpalovres mpoofépovar Tas yetpas Tots 
dud TO peyebos SucKkataywvriotots’ éxmimTovat yap 
€x Tod meAdyous breppeyelets od pdvov oKoprriot 
Kal pvpawar Kat KUves, GAAG Kal d@Kat Kal ToAAG 
Towra €€va Kal tals oyseor Kal Tats mpoonyopiats. 
tatra dé Ta Onpia KaTapdyovrat TeyviKAs peév 
OmAwY KaTacKeuns oddev ExovTEs, Képact b€ alyav 
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stones, and by means of these, as if with nets, they 
carry on the catching of the fish. For whenever the 
flood-tide of the sea sweeps violently over the land, 
which happens twice daily and usually about the 
third and ninth hour, the sea eovers in its flood all 
the rocky shore and together with the huge and 
violent billow carries to the land an incredible 
multitude of fish of every kind, which at first remain 
along the coast, wandering in search of food among 
the sheltered spots and hollow places; but whenever 
the time of ebb comes, the water flows off little by 
little through the heaps of rocks and ravines, but the 
fish are left behind in the hollow places. At this 
moment the multitude of the natives with their 
children and women gather, as if at a single word of 
command, at the rocky shores. And the barbarians, 
dividing into several companies, rush in bands each 
to its respective place with a hideous shouting, as if 
they had come unexpectedly upon some prey. 
Thereupon the women and children, seizing the 
smaller fish which are near the shore, throw them on 
the land, and the men of bodily vigour lay hands 
upon the fish which are hard to overcome because of 
their size; for there are driven out of the deep 
creatures of enormous size, not only sea-seorpions ! 
and sea-eels and dog-fish, but also seals ? and many 
other kinds which are strange both in appearance and 
in name. These animals they subdue without the 
assistance of any skilful device of weapons but by 
piercing them through with sharp goathorns and by 


1 Perhaps the scorpaena scrofa, which is described in 
Athenaeus 320 D, where Gulick (in the L.C.L.) suggests 
*sculpin’’ as an “inexact but convenient’ equivalent. 

2 Perhaps the phoca monachus of Odyssey 4. 404. 
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oféat KaTaKeVvTObvTEs Kal Tats drroppase TET pats 
eTLTELVOVTES” mavTa ‘yap 7 xpeta SiacKer THV 
pow, olKelws rots VTOKELLEVOLS Katpots appolo- 
pevnv mpos THY eK THs eAmridos edypyoTiay. 

16. "Ezewav 8° abpoicwow tyQvwv taytobaTav 
mAnVos, petahepovor tovs AndbévTas Kal mavTas 
ont@ow emt Tay meTp@v TOV éyKeKAysévwv mpos 
peony Bplay. diamtpwv 8 ovoay dua THY Tob 
KQUILATOS drrepBodny, Bpaxdy edoavres xpdvov 
oTpégovar, KQTTELTO Tijs ovpas Aap. AVOPLEVOL GElovOL 
TOV oov OvKoV. Kal at pev capkes OpumTopevat 
dua THY Oeppaciay azmonimrovow, at 8 dravOa 
plimTovpevat mpos Eva ToTOV péyay Gwpov amroTeE- 
Acbow, aOporloprevac Xpetas everKey mepl 7s peucpov 
UoTEpov Epotpev. preTa € TATA TAS pev Gapkas emt 
Twos Aewrretplas Karar le pLevo Tarovow empeddrs 
ed’ ixavov ypovov Kal KaTapiiayouat Tov TOD TmaXov- 
pov Kap7ov: tovTov yap svvavaypwabévros Td 
mav yiverar yphpat KoAA@des: Kat SoKxet tobTo 
Kalatep HOvapaTOSs Tap’ avdTots éyew Ta€w. TO dé 
teXevtalov TO KadAds TraTnBev ets wAWOHidas Tapa- 
unkets TuTobvtes TUWdacw eis Tov yALov as 
CULL LETpLs Enpavdeicas Kabicavres KaTeuwyobyTal, 
ov Pay mpos pétpov 7 oTabpov éabiovres, GAA 
Tpos THY idiav éxdotou? BovrAnow, THY puoucny 
opeew € éxovres Tis dmrohatcews Teprypagyy: aven- 
Acimrous * yap Kal bua, TavTOs €TOUpLoLS xp@vrae 
Tapuevpacw, ws av tod Locedavos to THs 


Anpntpos epyov petetAnpdros. 


1 ypjua Reiske: yp@pa MSS, Bekker, Dindorf. 
2 éxaotou MSS, Bekker, Vogel: cexacros Hertlein, Dindorf. 
3 dvexAetzrors Dindorf: dvexAeinrwes. 
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gashing them with the jagged rocks; for necessity 
teaches Nature everything, as Nature, in her own 
fashion, by seizing upon the opportunities which lie 
at hand adapts herself to their hoped-for utilization. 

16. Whenever they have collected a multitude of 
all kinds of fish they carry off their catch and bake 
the whole of it upon the rocks which are inclined 
towards the south. And since these stones are red- 
hot because of the very great heat, they leave the 
fish there for only a short time and then turn them 
over, and then, picking them up bodily by the tail, 
they shake them. And the meat, which has become 
tender by reason of the warmth, falls away, but the 
backbones are cast into a single spot and form a 
great heap, being collected for a certain use of which 
we shall speak a little later. Then placing the meat 
upon a smooth stone they carefully tread upon it 
for a sufficient length of time and mix with it the 
fruit of the Christ’s thorn!; for when this has been 
thoroughly worked into the meat the whole of it 
becomes a glutinous mass, and it would appear that 
this takes the place among them ofa relish. Finally, 
when this has been well trodden, they mould it into 
little oblong bricks and place them in the sun; 
and after these have become thoroughly dry they 
sit down and feast upon them, eating not according 
to any measure or weight but according to every 
man’s own wish, inasmuch as they make their 
physical desire the bounds of their indulgence. 
For they have at all times stores which are unfailing 
and ready for use, as though Poseidon had assumed 
the task of Demeter. 


1 A shrub of the buckthorn family. 
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*"Eviote 6€ tTHAtKoDTOV ex Tod TeAdyous els THY 
yépoov KvAwdetrat Koa Kat tas paxias éd’ 
ae \ ; , ” ; 
npeepas moAAas KatakAvler AdBpov,! ware pyndéva 
dvvacbat Tots Témots mpoceyyilew. didmep Kata 
TOUTOUS Tous Katpous omavilovres tpodys TO pev 
mp&Tov Tovs Koyxous ovMéyount, THAUcoUToUS TO 
péyebos @ @v evpioxovtTal Ties TeTpapvaior: Ta peév 
yap KUTT ovvtpiBovar AiGous evpeyeets euBan- 
ovTes, THY 8 evTos GdpKa Katecbiovow wp, 
Ths yevoews ovons Tapeudepots tots darpéots. 
emav O€ O1a THY OCUvexeLay THY TVEVPLATWY emt 
mArelova xpovov mAnOewv ovpBatiiyn Tov wKeavor, 
Kal THv etwOviav Ojpav tay iyQvwv éxKrcion 70d 
THS TEeplatdcews adUvaTov, émt Tovs KdyyxoUs, WS 
elpnTal, TpeTovTat. et O€ 7 EK THY KOyYwY TPOdT 
omaviler, Katadevyovow emt tov tav aKav0dv 
cwpdv: é€k tovTou yap éeKAéyovtes Tas eyyvAous 
Kal mpooddrovs tav dkav0dv diatpoto. Kat’ 
dpOpov, Kal tas pev adtobev tots ddobat KaTepya- 
Covrat, tas d€ akAnpas HRifots Opavovres Kat 
mpotimepyalopevor Kateobiovat, TapaTAnciay dud- 
feow eXovTeEs tots PwAevovar Tov Onpicv. 

Le Tis pLev ovv Enpas Tpopns TOV etpnpievov Tporrov 
evropotoat, THs 8° vypas Tapddofov exouct Kal 
TravTeAas dmaroupevyy 77 Xpijow. Tats peev yap 
Ojpats mpoakaptepotaw €d¢ yuEepas TéTTapas, 
evwyovpevor Tavdnuet pel’ tAapoTnTos Kat Tats 
dvdp8pous @oats dAAiAous puxaywyodvres: mpos 
dé ToUTots ETTLLLOVOVTOL Tore Tats yuracély als 
av tuywot TatdoTotias eveka, maons doyodXias 


1 For AdBpov Vogel suggests AdBpws (ch. 15. 4). 
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But at times a tidal wave of sueh size rolls in from 
the sea upon the land, a violent wave that for many 
days submerges the rocky shores, that no one can 
approach those regions. Consequently, being short 
of food at such times, they at first gather the mussels, 
which are of so great a size that some of them are 
found that w eigh four minas?; that is, they break 
their shells by thr owing huge stones at hem and then 
eat the meat raw, its taste resembling somewhat that 
of oysters. And whenever it comes to pass that 
the ocean is high for a eonsiderable period because 
of the continued winds, and the impossibility of 
coping with that state of affairs prevents them from 
making their usual catch of fish, they turn, as has 
been said, to the mussels. But if the food from the 
mussels fails them, they have recourse to the heap 
of backbones; that is, they select from this heap 
such backbones as are suceulent and fresh and take 
them apart joint by joint, and then they grind some 
at once with their teeth, though the hard ones they 
first crush with rocks and thus prepare them before 
they eat them, their level of life being much the same 
as that of the wild beasts which make their homes in 
dens. 

17. Now as for dry ? food they get an abundance 
of it in the manner described, but their use of wet 
food is astonishing and quite incredible. For they 
devote themselves assiduously for four days to the 
sea-food they have eaught, the whole tribe feasting 
upon it merrily while entertaining one another w ith 
inarticulate songs ; and furthermore, they lie at this 
time with any women they happen to meet in order 
to beget children, being relieved of every coneern 


1 About five pounds. * Ze. solid,” 
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amroAcAupeévot dia THY EvKOTAY Kal THY éTOLWLOTNHTA 
THIS tTpodns. TH dé TELM TT mpos THY drruspevay 
emre(yovTat Tavonpet T0708 Xap, eva ouppucets 
vddTwv yAuKéwy etai, mpos ais ot vouddes tas 
ayéhas TOV Bocupdreov morilovow. 7 O€ ddotropta, 
TOUTWY TapamArjovos yiverat tats dyédats TOV 
Body, mévrwy dwvnv adiévtwy ovK évapOpov, 
adr’ jyov povov azotedotcav. Tay dé TéKvwY Ta 
pev vaya Tavtehais at enréepes ev Tats dyKddats 
pépovot, 7a dé KEeXCwplopieva Tob ytraxros ot 
matépes, TAO Urrep TEVvTaeTh Xpovov ovTa mpodyet 
peTa THY yovéwy avy Tadd, memAnpwpeva 
yapas, ws av mpos THY TOloTnv amdAavow bppLw- 
preva. 7) yap vote att@v adiaotpodos ovca 
Ti avaTArpwow Tis evdetas aAWyetTar péytotov 
ayaboyv, ovdev THY eTELCdKTWY YOewY éemlyTobCa. 
6tav d€ Tals THY voyrddwyv ToTicTpats eyylowat 
Kal TOO m070B TAnpwOdat + Tas KotXias, emavep- 
xovrat, pots Padilovtes dua TO Bdpos. KaKelvay 
pev TI Tpepav ovdevos yevovrat, Ketrat 
EKAOTOS Umrepye pov Kal dvomvous Kal 70 avvoroy 
mrapenpepijs TH peOvovTr.. 7H O° EES éml rH azo 
tav ixOiwv madw tpodiy avaxdurrova Kal 
Todrov Tov Tpétrov 7 diaita KuKAEtTaL Trap’ avtots 
mavTa Tov Tob Civ ypovov. 

Oi peév ody Tiv mapddvov tiv evTds TOV oTEvav 
KaTouKkobvTes ovTw Provo, vocois pev dia THY 
amAdTnTa THs Tpodys onaviws mepiminrovTes, 
dAvyoypomuTepot Sé TOAD THY Tap’ Huty dvTes. 

18. Tots 6€ r7v €xtos Tob KdATIOU KapdALov vepope- 


1 Dindorf suggests 7Anpwowat. 
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because their food is easily secured and ready at 
hand. But on the fifth day the whole tribe hurries off 
in search of drink to the foothills of the mountains, 
where there are springs of sweet water at which 
the pastoral folk water their flocks and herds. And 
their journey thither is like that of herds of cattle, 
all of them uttering a cry which produees, not articu- 
late speech, but merely a confused roaring. As for 
their children, the women carry the babies continually 
in their arms, but the fathers do this after they have 
been separated from their milk, while those above 
five years of age lead the way accompanied by their 
parents, playing as they go and full of joy, as though 
they were setting out for pleasure of the sweetest 
kind. For the nature of this people, being as yet 
unperverted, considers the satisfying of their need 
to be the greatest possible good, desiring in addition 
none of the imported pleasures. Andso soon as they 
arrive at the watering-places of the pastoral folk 
and have their bellies filled with the water, they 
return, searcely able to move because of the weight 
of it. On that day they taste no food, but everyone 
lies gorged and scarcely able to breathe, quite like a 
drunken man. The next day, however, they turn 
again to the eating of the fish; and their way of 
living follows a cycle after this fashion throughout 
their lives. 

Now the inhabitants of the coast inside the Straits 
lead the kind of life which has been described, and 
by reason of the simplicity of their food they rarely 
are subject to attacks of disease, although they arc 
far shorter-lived than the inhabitants of our part 
of the world. 

18. But as for the inhabitants of the coast outside 
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vous TOAA@ TovTwy mapado€dtepov elvat tov Biov 
ouppépynKev, ws dy ddupov EXOVTEDY Kal arab 
Ty puow. dao yap Tov olkoupevey TOTTWY els 
Thy epnpov b70 Tijs TONS EKTETOMLO[LEVOL Ths pev 
amo T&v ivOUwv dypas evTopovow, vypav be Tpodny 
ovK emelytodar. mpoo Pepopievor yap tov txOiv 
eyxvdor, purpav éxovTa TOV Wav THY TapadAayyy, 
odx otov vypav Tpopry émilntotow, add’ ovo’ 
evvoay Exovoe 70708. orépyouot dé ty €€ 
apys Starrav v6 Tijs TUXT|S avrots TpookAnpu- 
Jetoar, evdarioviay HyovUpevoe THY eK THs evdeias 
avTob Tob AvTObvTos Ume~aipeow. 

To 6€ wdvrwy mapadogdrarov, amaleia ToootTov 
drrepBdAAovar mdvras WOTE fL1) padiws morevdijvat 
tov Adyov. KaiTou ye modAot tT&v am Alyébrrov 
mAcdvtTwy Sia THs “KpvOpGs Oadrdrrns €Ep7ropot 
péxpt Tob viv, toAXaKis mpooteTAcvKdTes mpos 
Tay TOV TyOvogayer xwpar, eSyyobvrat ovpdwva 
tots vd nydyv ctpnpLevols mept tay amabav 
avopwmwv. Kal o Tpitos Sé [IroAeuatos, 6 
prroryun bets Tepl THY Ojpay tov édehavTwv Tov 
Tept TV xwpav TavTny dvTwy, e€éreupev eva 
TOV piu, OvopLa Leypiar, KkatacKeyiopevov THY 
ywpav: obtos b€ pera Tis dppotrovons yopnyias 
dmoaranets akpip@s, ws dnow "Ayabapxidns 
6 Kvidvos loroptoypagos, efyjrace Ta KATA THY 
Tapadiav €bvn. dyotv obv 76 Tay aTrablav AtOdmwy 





! The Epicurean doctrine. Cp. Lucretius 2.20-I1: ergo cor- 
poream ad naluram pauca videmus esse opus omnino, quae 
demant cumque dolorem. (Therefore we see that few things 
altogether are necessary for the bodily nature, only such in 
each case as take pain away’; tr. of Rouse.) 
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the gulf, we find that their life is far more astonishing 
than that of the people just described, it being as 
though their nature never suffers from thirst and is 
insensible to pain. For although they have been 
banished by fortune from the inhabited regions 
into the desert, they fare quite well from their 
catch of the fish, but wet food they do not require. 
For since they eat the fish while it is yet juicy and not 
far removed from the raw state, they are so far from 
requiring wet food that they have not even a notion 
of drinking. And they are content with that food 
which was originally allotted to them by fortune, 
considering that the mere elimination of that pain 
which arises from want (of food) is happiness.! 

But the most surprising thing of all is, that in lack 
of sensibility they surpass all men, and to such a 
degree that what is recounted of them is scarcely 
credible. And yet many merchants of Egypt, who 
sail, as is their practice, through the Red Sea down 
to this day and have often sailed as far as the land 
of the Ichthyophagi, agree in their accounts with what 
we have said about the human beings who are in- 
sensible to pain. The third Ptolemy ? also, who was 
passionately fond of hunting the elephants which are 
found in that region, sent one of his friends named 
Simmias to spy out the land; and he, setting out with 
suitable supplies, made, as the historian Agathar- 
chides of Cnidus asserts, a thorough investigation 
of the nations lying along the coast. Now he ® says 
that the nation of the “insensible ” Ethiopians 4 


2 Ptolemy Euergetes I, who reigned 246-221 B.o. 

* 1.e. Agatharchides, who is the chief source of Diodorus 
in this section of his work; ep. Agatharchides, 41 (Miiller). 

* The Ethiopians of the cast; ep. Book 2. 22. 2 and note. 
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eOvos 7o atvorov ToTm Ly xpjodat, pindé av 
pyow abtéav emlyreiv Sid Tas Tpoeipyevas 
aittas. Kalddov 8” arodaiverar yr’ eis avAAoyov 
épyeo0at mpos tods adAoeOvets, pte TO E€voy Tis 
opews THY mpoomAeovTey Kwetv Tovs eyxwpious, 
aan’ euBrérovras 4 drevais malleus exe Kal aw 
Tous Tas atobyoets, o as av * pndevos mrapovros. oUTeE 
yap Eidos ormacapévov Tivos Kal KatadépovTos 
dmeE€huyov, ovl” UBpw odd€? mAnyas Bropevovtes 
HpcBilovro, 76 Te TARAS od ovvynyavaKret Tots 
maoyouow, add’ éeviore Téxvwv 7} yuvaka@v odat- 
Tropevuv ev odfaduots damabeis traits Siabéceow 
Epevov, ovoeuiav éudacw opyhis 7 maAw éA€ov 
duddvtes. Kallddov Sé Tots éxmAnKTiKwTdToLs dEL- 
vots mepimimrovTes Hpeator Stépevov, BA€movres 
pev arevas eis Ta ovvTeAovpeva, Tats dé Kedadais 
Trap” exaora Suavevovres. 616 Kal dacw advrtovs 
diar€xra pev 17) xpjobar, papenturchy d€ dmAdoet bud 
TOV xetpGv Suaonpaiverr exaora TOV mos THY 
Ypetav avn KOvTE Kal TO TavTwy OavpacimTatov, 
daKaL Tots yéveot TovToLs cuvd.aTtpiPovoat Ojpav 
mowotvrat TOV lyOdwy Kal adtas mapamAnoiws 
avOpwrots. opoims Sé€ Kal mepi Tas KolTas Kal 
Thy Tov yervnfevtwv aoddrerav peyltoTn mioree Ta. 
yeévn yxpijolar tatrta mpos dAAn Aa: Ywpis yap 
GOLA LATOS dAdo pirous Capous  ovvavaoTpody 
yiverau pet etpnvns Kal maons evAaPetas. Odros 
peev obv 6 Bios, Kalmep ay mapddofos, ex TraAaay 
ypovwv TeTHpyTat Tols yeveot TOUTOLS, elite EHLoLa 


1 ay deleted by Vogel. 
2 oddé Dindorf: ovve. 
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makes no use whatsoever of drink and that their 
nature does not require it for the reasons given 
above. Andasa general thing, he relates, they have 
no intercourse with other nations nor does the foreign 
appearance of people who approach their shores 
have any effect upon the natives, but looking at them 
intently they show no emotion and their expressions 
remain unaltered, as if there were no one present. 
Indeed when a man drew his sword and brandished 
it at them they did not turn to flight, nor, if they were 
subjected to insult or even to blows, would they 
show irritation, and the majority were not moved 
to anger in sympathy with the victims of such 
treatment; on the contrary, when at times children 
or women were butchered before their eyes they 
remained “insensible ”’ in their attitudes, displaying 
no sign of anger or, on the other hand, of pity. In 
short, they remained unmoved in the face of the 
most appalling horrors, looking steadfastly at what 
was taking place and nodding their heads at each 
incident. Consequently, they say, they speak no 
language, but by movements of the hands which 
describe each object they point out everything they 
need. And the most marvellous fact of all is that 
seals live with these tribes and catch the fish for 
themselves in a manner similar to that employed by 
the human beings. Likewise with respect to their 
lairs and the safety of their offspring these two kinds 
of beings place the greatest faith in one another; 
for the association with animals of a different species 
continues without any wrongdoing and with peace 
and complete observance of propriety. Now this 
manner of life, strange as it is, has been observed 
by these tribes from very early times, whether it 
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dia TOV Xpovov elte avaykaia ypeia dua TO KaTe- 
Tetyov TPHOGHEVOS. 

19. Otx7jceat b€ Ta COv7n ody Spotats yYpHTaL, Tpos 
d€ TAS THS TEptaTdcews ldLdTHTas dinAAaypeévats 
euProtor. tiwées pev yap év amydAaiows KatorKobdot 
kekAipévois pudAtota mpos Tas apKTous, ev ols 
kataixovow éavrods dud Te 70 Babos THs oKas 
Kat 61a Tas TmepuTveovoas avpas: Ta Lev yap mpos 
peonpuBpiav vevovTa, tots imvous Tapa Anatiay 
éxorra THY Beppaciay, ampooita Tots dvOpusrrors 
eort oud tiv Tob Kavpatos brepBoAnv. ot dé Trav 
mpos apktov vevdorvtwy onndAaiwy omavifortes 
aBpoilovar tas mAevpas Tav eK Tod TEAdyous 
EKTUTTOVTOV KyT@v: THS OE TOUTUW Sayiretas 
ToM As ovons, katamAéfavres e€ EKaTEPOU [L€pous 
KupTas Kat} ™pos aAAnAas vevevKvias, 7@ Tpoo- 
gary pbx TavTas SiamAEKouvor, oxerralouérns 
oov THS kapdpas, év TavTy TO Bapirarov 708 
KAULATOS dvaTravovrat, Ths KaTa vow ypetas 
avTooloaKkTov TeXvaY ddnyoupevys. 

Tiptzos b€ TpoTros €oTi Tots TxPvoddyors THs 
oxynvurcews ToLobtos. éAatae® dvovrat mavu TroAAat 
mept TOUS TOTOUS TOUTOUS, Ta prev mept Tv pilav 
éyouca: mpookAvldpeva tH Oadrdrrn, muKvai dé 
tots duAAwpact, Tov dé KapTrOV Gpotov Exovoat TO 

1 eupras xat ABD, Wesseling, Eichstidt; x’pras FGMN, 
Dindorf, Bekker, Vogel. 


2 gAatas Casaubon, cp. Agatharchides, 43; Capps suggests 
éAatai tives for éXdra: of the MSS. 





1 Diodorus evidently refers to the interweaving of the 
rib-ends at the top, like the poles of the tepee or wigwam of 
the American Indian. 
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has been fashioned by habit over the long space 
of time or by a need imposed by necessity because 
of stress of circumstances. 

19. As for their dwelling-places, those used by 
these tribes are not all similar, but they inhabit 
homes modified to suit the peculiar nature of their 
surroundings. Tor instance, certain of them make 
their home in caves which open preferably towards 
the north and in which they cool themselves, thanks 
to the deep shade and also to the breezes which blow 
about them; since those which face the south, having 
as they do a temperature like that of an oven, cannot 
be approached by human beings because of the 
excessive heat. But others who can find no caves 
facing the north collect the ribs of the whales which 
are cast up by the sea; and then, since there is a 
great abundance of these ribs, they interweave them! 
from cither side, the curve outwards and leaning 
towards each other, and then weave fresh seaweed 
through them.? Accordingly, when this vaulted 
structure is covered over, in it they gain relief from 
the heat when it is most intense, the necessity 
imposed by Nature suggesting to them a skill in 
which they were self-taught. 

A third method by which the Ichthyophagi find a 
dwelling for themselves is as follows. Olive trees 3 
grow about these regions in very great numbers 
and their roots are washed by the sea, but they bear 
thick foliage and a fruit which resembles the sweet 


2 Strabo (15. 2. 2) also says that their dwellings were made 
of whale ribs; cp. his account (15. 2. 11-13) of the “ spouting 
whales’’ of the Persian Gulf (tr. by Jones in the £.C.L.). 

3 Or ‘“‘ olive trees of a kind’’; see critical note. Since the 
fruit is quite different the emendation seems justified. 
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KaoTtavaik® + Kapvw. tavtas adAjAats cupmdA€- 
KOVTES Kal GuUVvEXh oKiay Tovovvres tovalovoars 
oKnvats euBrodow: dpa yap ev yh Kat Daddrrn 
dtatptBovtes emirepT@s duefdyouat, TOV pev WAvov 
pevyovtes TH Sia THY akpepndvwy oKid, TO dé 
@voikov TEpt Tovs TOTOUS Kadua TH GuVveyet TOD 
KUELAaTOs mpookAvce StopPovpevot, Tats Se zreEpt- 
mvoais THY evKaipwy avéuwy els paoTwVyY dyovTes 

A A 
Ta CWpaTa. 

‘Pyréov 8 nytv Kai wept Tob TeTAapTou fLépous THS 
TKIVOTEWS. EK ‘yap TOU TaVTOS aidvos GEeowpEevTAL 
Tob pviov popros amAatos, Opel Tape pepns: 
ovTos v0 THs ouvexods Tob KUHLATOS mAnyas 
memAnpLEevos Thy puow éyet oTEpepviov Kat oupL- 
mem Aeyperny dppw. ev TovTots obv Tots dvacrn)- 
paow Uovepous dvd popes opuTTorTes, TOV [Lev 
KaTa Kopudiy Tomy edou oreynv, Katwiev 8 
abrAdvas tapapynKers Kal mpos addAAyHAous ovvTeTpy- 
piévovs KaTaoKkevalovow. ev dé TavTois avayu- 
xovres éautods dAvmous KatacKevalovat, Kal KaTa 
Tas emKdAvoes TOY KUUadTWY exTNSa@VTES TEPL THY 
Ojpav Tov txQvev doyorodyrat: orav O€ aumwrts 
yevytat, KaTevenxnaopLevor * 6. Andbevra cupgev- 
youat mavAw els Tovs mpoeipnpévous avAdvas. 
tovs O€ teAcuTycavtas Odmrovot KaTa pev TOV 
THs. GUTWTEWS KaLpOV eaves eppyrpevous, oTav 
any) aAnpupts emeOn, pimrovow ets THY OdAarrav 
Td OWpata. Std Kal THY (dtav Tadyy Tpodyy THY 


1 xaoravaixa Eichstadt : Kagraive. 


® So Eichstidt: xarevwynodpevor. 
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chestnut. These trees they interlace, forming in 
this way a continuous shade, and live in tents of this 
peculiar kind; for passing their days as they do on 
land and in the water at the same time, they lead a 
pleasurable life, since they avoid the sun by means of 
the shade cast by the branches and offset the natural 
heat of the regions with the continual washing of the 
waves against them, giving their bodies comfort and 
ease by the pleasant breezes which blow about them. 

We must speak also about the fourth kind of habita- 
tion. From time immemorial there has been 
heaped up a quantity of seaweed of tremendous 
proportions, resembling a mountain, and this has 
been so compacted by the unceasing pounding of 
the waves that it has become hard and intermingled 
with sand. Accordingly, the natives dig in these 
heaps tunnels of the height of a man, leaving the 
upper portion for a roof, and in the lower part they 
construct passage-ways connected with each other 
by borings.t As they cool themselves in these tunnels 
they free themselves from all troubles, and leaping 
forth from them at the times when the waves pour 
over the shore they busy themselves with the catching 
of the fish; then, when the ebb-tide sets in, they flee 
back together into these same passage-ways to feast 
upon their catch. Their dead, moreover, they 
“bury” by leaving the bodies just as they are 
cast out * at the ebb of the tide, and then when the 
flood-tide sets in they cast the bodies into the sea. 
Consequently, by making their own interment a 


1 This custom and the following about the disposal of the 
dead is recounted by Strabo (16. 4. 14) in connection with the 
* Turtle-eaters.”’ 


2 


2 «.e. without formal burial. 
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tyOvwv movovpevor KuKAovpevov (dtoTpdmws TOV 
Biov éyovar map’ GAov tov aldva. 

20. “Ev 6€ yévos t&v *Ly@voddywv tovattas exer 
Tas olKHaes wate TOAAHY arTopiav Tapéxecbat Tots 
Ta Totabra diAoTuLoupevors Cntety: év yap daroKp7)- 
pois dapay& kabidpuvrai TwWes, ets as €€ apxis Av 
advvarov TrapaBadrew TOUS avOparovs, avabev 
pev emexovon|s méetpas vibyAqs Kat mavraydbev 
amoTropov, ek TrAaylwy Sé KpTpv@y ampooitwy 
bpatpovpevwy Tas Tapddous, THY Se AotTVY mAEUpaY 
Tob meAdyous opilovtos, 6 melH prev SreAOetv 
advvatov, ayediats 5é€ od yp@vTat TO maparray, 
tAoiwy Te THY Tap’ Hiv dmdpyovow dvevvdnTot. 
TolavTys S€ amopias Tept avrous ovons, Urronet- 
mera Aéyew avroxBovas avTous brapxew, apxny 
juev Tob TpwWTOVU syevous pndeplay € eoynKoras, ae 8 
e€ ald@vos yeyovoras, Kabdmep évtot THY puaoAdywr 
Tept mavTwy tv duatodoyouvpéevww amedrvavTo. 
GANG yap mept pev TOV TovwovTwy dvedixtov THS 
emivolas nuty ovans ovdev KwAvE Tobs TA TAEtOTA 
anmodynvapevous eAaytoTa ywwoKew, ws av THs 
ev Tots Adyots mifavdTnTos THY ev akon TreLBovays, 
THv & ddAnbetav ovdapas etpioxovons. 

‘Pyréov 8’ nyty Kat mept tev Kadoupevwr 
Xedwvoddywr, dv tTpotov exovat TIv GAnv didbeaw 
Tob Biov. vioow ydp «tot KaTa TOV WkEavov 
mAnotov THS YS Keiwevat, ToAAal prev TO TAHOos, 
puxpai d€ Tots peyéPeot Kal Tamewat, Kaprov dé 
ot? aepov ovr’ dyptov éyovoa. év tavrats dea 
THY TUKVOTYTA KOua pev Ov yiveTat, TOD KAVdwVOS 





1 Cp. Book 1. 6. 2. 
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nutriment of the fish, they have a life which follows 
in singular fashion a continuous cycle throughout all 
eternity. 

20. One tribe of the Ichthyophagi has dwellings 
so peculiar that they constitute a great puzzle to 
men who take a pride in investigating such 
matters; for certain of them make their homes 
among precipitous crags which these men could not 
possibly have approached at the outset, since from 
above there overhangs a lofty rock, sheer at every 
point, while on the sides unapproachable cliffs shut off 
entrance, and on the remaining face the sea hems 
them in, which cannot be passed through on foot, 
and they do not use rafts at all, while of boats such 
as we have they have no notion. Such being the 
puzzle concerning them, the only solution left to us 
is that they are autochthonous, and that they 
experienced no beginning of the race they originally 
sprang from, but existed always from the beginning 
of time, as certain natural philosophers have declared 
to be true of all the phenomena of nature. But 
since the knowledge of such matters is unattainable 
by us, nothing prevents those who have the most to 
say about them from knowing the least, inasmuch 
as, while plausibility may persuade the hearing, it 
by no means discovers the truth. 

21. We must speak also about the Chelonophagi,? 
as they are called, and the nature of their entire 
manner of life. There are islands in the ocean, 
which lie near the land, many in number, but small 
in size and low-lying, and bearing no food either 
cultivated or wild. Because these islands are so 
near to one another no waves occur among them, 


2 Turtle-eaters; ep. Strabo 16, 4. 14 ff. 
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peyébeouw UmTapxouat Kal TOV eAaytorwv aAiaowv 
ovx éAdtTous. ot de Tas vijGOUS. Katoucobyres 
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xovra Tats xeAesvars: 7pos éxdTEpov dé pépos 
mAnordoarres, ot pev meLovar, ot 8° efaipovow, 
éws av! variov yévntat TO CMov. émecl” of pev 
e& éxatépov pépovs otaxilovar tov odov OyKov, 
iva py otpadev To C@ov Kal vd pevov TO THs 
fvoews Bon Ojpare boyy KATO. Babous, ets OH exw 
peppuba paKkpav Kal Onoas Tis odpds VHYETAL mpos 
TV yiv Kal mpocéAkerat perdyov TO C@ov emt Ty 
yepoov, ouptrapaxopilopéevwy tov €& apxis Thy 
emiBeow TeTO LEVY érav 8 els THY /vijcov 
EKKOplowal, TA bev evTOS TAVTA Bpaxev ypovov ev 
Al TapomT}OaVvTES Karevwxobvra, Tots bé 
KUTeow ovot oKxagpoeidéor xp@vrat mpos TE TOV Eis 
THY iTrepov SudzAow, Ov mrotobyTat THS bdpeias 
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ed’ tynA@v tomwv, wate SoKeiy TovTots TV 


dvow Sedwphio8ar pd yapite moAAas yxpetas: 
1 dy added by Dindorf. 
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since the surf breaks upon the outermost islands, 
and so a great multitude of sea-turtles tarry in these 
regions, resorting thither from all directions to gain 
ie protection offered by the calm. These Auirnals 
spend the nights in deep water busied with their 
search for food. but during the days they resort to 
the sea which lies between the islands and sleep 
on the surface with their upper shells towards the 
sun, giving to the eye an appearance like that of 
overturned boats; for they are of extraordinary 
magnitude and not smaller than the smallest fishing 
skiffs. And the barbarians who inhabit the islands 
seize the occasion and swim quietly out to the turtles ; 
and when they have come near the turtle on both 
sides, those on the one side push down upon it while 
fliece on the other side lift it up, until the animal 
is turned over on its back. Then the men, taking 
hold on both sides, steer the entire bulk of the 
creature, to prevent it from turning over and making 
its escape into the deep water by swimming with the 
means with which Nature has endowed it, and one 
man with a long rope, fastening it to its tail, swims 
towards the land, and drawing the turtle along after 
him he hauls it to the land, those who had first 
attacked it assisting him in bringing it in. And 
when they have got the turtles upon the shore of 
their island, all the inside meat they bake slightly 
for a short time in the sun and then feast upon it, 
but the upper shells, which are shaped like a boat, 
they use both for sailing over to the mainland, as 
they do in order to get water, and for their dwellings, 
by setting them right side up upon elevations, so 
that it would appear that Nature, by a single act 
of favour, had bestowed upon these peoples the 
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Ty yap adrny abdtots elvac tpodyv, ayyetov, 
oikiav, vaby. 

Od paxpay 5é TovTwy dveoTaTes vepovra THY 
mapdAov BapBapor Biov avapadov EXOVTES. Oua- 
Tpépovrat yap dio Tay EKTUTTOVTOV ets THY 
Xepoov KYNTO@V, TOTE peev Sarbidevav Tpodns € Exovres 
dua Ta preyeln TaV eUplLoKopevasy Onptwv, mote dé 
dtareyparwr ywopevwy KaKds amadAdtTovow 
do THs evdetas: Kal” dv 57 ypdvov avayxalovrat 
Katepyalecbat dia Tv onmdvw TOY dapyalwy 
ooTadv x6rdpous Kat Tas dKkpas Tov aAevpav 
expucets. 

Tév pev oy ‘TyOvodayar 7a. yevn TooaoT 
earl Kal TowovTots yp@vrat Pious, ws ev Kedadaiors 
gua 

22. ‘H d€ xara TV BaBvAwviav mapdAvos OUVaTITEL 
fev npépw Kat Kataditw xywpa, tTocotTo dé 
cote TAHGos THV lyOvawv Tots éyywplots woTE TOUS 
avaNicKovras }27) dvvacba padiws mrepryeveobar 
THs SaibtaAeias. Tapa yap Tovs alytadovs toraou 
Kkaddpous TUKVOUS Kal mpos aNAndous dvarremrAey = 
jLéevous, waTe THv mpocoyuvy eivar diKTUwW Tapa 
OdAatrav eoTHKOTL. KATA be mav 701 épyov 
dmdpxovor muKval Odpac, Th pev TAK} rapowders, 
Tas orpodas* 6° évyovoat mpos Tas ets EKATEPA TA 
pepy Kunjoets edAvTOUVS. TavTas 6 KAVSwY depd- 

1 +o added by Dindorf. 

2 gtpod7 is not known elsewhere in the sense of “ hinge ”’ 


and probably ozpodets (i.e. orpo¢éas) without the article, 
the reading of C I, is w snk Diodorus actually wrote. 


1 qn using the term ‘‘ Babylonia’? Diodorus must be 
thinking of the satrapy of that name, which included the 
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satisfaction of many needs; for the same gift con- 
stitutes for them food, vessel, house and ship. 

Not far distant from these people the coast is 
inhabited by barbarians who lead an irregular life. 
For they depend for their food upon the whales 
which are cast up on the land, at times enjoying an 
abundance of food because of the great size of the 
beasts which they discover, but at times, when 
interruptions of the supply occur, they suffer greatly 
from the shortage; and when the latter is the case 
they are forced by the scarcity of food to gnaw the 
cartilages of old bones and the parts which grow 
from the ends of the ribs. 

As for the Ichthyophagi, then this is the number 
of their tribes and such, speaking summarily, are 
the ways in which they live. 

22. But the coast of Babylonia! borders on a land 
which is civilized and well planted and there is such a 
multitude of fish for the natives that the men who 
catch them are unable readily to keep ahead of the 
abundance of them. For along the beaches they 
set reeds close to one another and interwoven, so 
that their appearance is like that of a net which has 
been set up along the edge of the sea. And through- 
out the entire construetion there are doors which are 
fixed close together and resemble basket-work 2 
in the way they are woven, but are furnished with 
hinges that easily yield to movements of the water 
in either direction. These doors are opened by the 


north coast of the Persian Gulf and presumably extended 
down the west coast of the Gulf as far as ‘‘ the uninhabited 
portion of Arabia ” (ep. Book 18. 6. and below ch. 23. 1). 

2 «1e. they are closely woven, so as to offer resistance to the 
water. 
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> f / / >) ¢ f e f 
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d€ THY mept Tos TdéTOUS StaTpiPdvTWW, TEdiddoOs 
TE Kal TaTEU TS THS xwWpas vrrapyovons, Tadpous 
b f > \ f 3 Ul ae. A 
op’trovaw amo Oadratryns etpelas emt mroAAovs 
QF , bina > A ¢€ A \ 
aTadlous péypt lolwy éavrAewv, paBdwras dé 
>) 
Bupas em’ axpas adtas émoTHoartes avaBawovons 
plev THs TAnpUpibos avoiyovow, eis dé Todvaytioy 
petamimTovons KAelovaw. elza tis wev Oadarrys 
dud TOV THs Ovpas aparwudaTtwy amoppeovens, TOY 
fae 7 > / 3 ~ , , 
&° (yOvwy avoAndbévtwr év tats Tadpots, Taptevov- 
tat Kat AapBavovow Goous av mpoatpavTat Kat Kal? 
“ ”“ a , 
ov av xpovov BovAwrrat. 
A ~ 
23. AteAndrAvOdtes O€ mept Tv TapotkovvTwr 
Tv amo Ths BaBvAwvias mapddvov éws >ApaBiov 
id ‘ ~ CRA 7 b ~ f 
KoAmov, wept Tov €&%s TovTos eOvav SréEtpev. 
\ \ ‘ ? é A e J >] , A 
Kata yap THv Atihoriay thy bmep Atyvrrouv mapa 
tov "Acav kadovpevov motapov mapotkel 70 TOY 
ry , ” > ‘ = r , 
Pilodaywr efvos. €k yap tay mAnoioydpwr 
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waves as they roll towards the shore at the time of 
flood-tide, and are closed at ebb-tide as they surge 
back. Consequently it comes about that every 
day, when the sea is at flood-tide, the fish are carried 
in from the deep water with the tide and pass inside 
through the doors, but when the sea recedes they are 
unable to pass with the water through the inter- 
woven reeds. As a result it is possible at times 
to see beside the ocean heaps being formed of 
gasping fish, which are being picked up unceasingly 
by those who have been appointed to this work, who 
have from their catch subsistence in abundance as 
well as large revenues. And some of the inhabitants 
of these parts, because the country is both like 
a plain and low-lying, dig wide ditches leading from 
the sea over a distance of many stades to their 
private estates, and setting wicker gates at their 
openings they open these when the flood-tide is 
coming inland and close them when the tide changes 
to the opposite direction. Then, inasmuch as the 
sea pours out through the interstices of the gate 
but the fish are held back in the ditches, they have a 
controlled store of fish and can take of them as many 
as they choose and at whatever time they please. 
23. Now that we have discussed the peoples who 
dwell on the coast from Babylonia to the Arabian 
Gulf} we shall describe the nations who live next 
to them. For in the Ethiopia which lies above 
Egypt there dwells beside the river Asa * the nation 
of the Rhizophagi. For the barbarians here dig 


1 The Red Sea. 

2 Called Astabara by Agatharchides (On the Red Sea, 50) 
and Astaboras by Strabo (16. 4. 8). 

3 Root-eaters. 
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€ f / \ La 4 \ , 
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24. ‘Ezdpevor 4 5€ rovtots elotv ot te “YAodayor 

1 &éy added by Rhodomann but by no other editors; yet 
cp. Agatharchides (50): é« rod aapyKxorros €Aovs tas pilas 
uo kaAdpor dpvtrer; Strabo 16. 4.9; Book 2. 36, 5. 

24 aes by Dindorf. 
epias after mapadofws deleted by Vogel, but retained 

by be Dindorf, who read puias (AB) for rnperias. 
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up the roots of the reeds which grow in the neigh- 
bouring marshes and then thoroughly wash them; 
and after they have made them clean they crush them 
with stones until the stuff is without lumps and 
glutinous; and then, moulding it into balls as large 
as can be held in the hand, they bake it in the sun 
and on this as their food they live all their life long. 
Enjoying as they do the unfailing abundance of this 
food and living ever at peace with one another, 
they are nevertheless preyed upon by a multitude 
of lions; for since the air about them is fiery hot, 
lions come out of the desert to them in search of 
shade and in some cases in pursuit of the smaller 
animals. Consequently it comes to pass that when 
the Ethiopians come out of the marshy lands they 
are eaten by these beasts; for they are unable to 
withstand the might of the lions, since they have no 
help in the form of weapons, and indeed in the end 
the race of them would have been utterly destroyed 
had not Nature provided them with an aid which 
acts entirely of itself. For at the time of the rising 
of the dog-star,) whenever a calm unexpectedly 
comes on, there swarms to these regions such a 
multitude of mosquitoes, surpassing in vigour those 
that are known to us, that while the human beings 
find refuge in the marshy pools and suffer no hurt, 
all the lions flee from those regions, since they not 
only suffer from their stings but are at the same time 
terrified by the sound of their humming. 

24. Next to these people are the Hylophagi? 


1 Sirius. 2 Wood-eaters. 





* émopevoe Bekker: éeydjevor. 
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Kal ot Lmeppatodayot Kadovpevot. tovTwy 8’ ot 
prev UTO THY Oepetay TOV TimToVYTAa KapTOV amo TAY 
devopwv ovta mrodAdv abpotlovres amdvws SiaTpé- 
govrat, Kata b€ Tov adAov Katpov THS BoTavns THs 
ev Tals oxtalopévats ovvayKetats 4 puopevys mpoo- 
pepovTat THY mpooynveoTaTyy’ oTEepead yap ovca 
Tv dvow, Kat KavAdv éxovoa TapanAjoov rats 
Aeyopevats * Bovriacw, éxmAnpot Tv THs avayKaias 
Tpodys evderav. ot d€ “YAoddyou pera TéKvwv Kal 
yuvarkayv emt Tas vouas e&idvTes dvaBaivovow 
emi Ta S€vdpa Kal Tods amadods TOV akpeudvewy 
mpoopepov'ra. ToLavray d° €k THs ovveyods pcheé- 
TS HV én dixpous. TOUS KAdous dvadpopiy mowoby- 
Tat TAVTES WOTE dmarov eivae TO yevdptevov: Kal 
yap petarnd@ow ap’ érépov ed’ éTepov d€vOpov 
Opoiws Tots dpvéots, Kal Tas dvaBacers emt TOV 
Aerrotatwy KAddwv TrovobyTat ywpis KivdvVWY. 
(oXVOTHTL Yap GudpraTos Kal KouPdTyTL StadépovTes, 
emrevoav Tots Toot odadAAwvrat, Tats yepow avTiAap- 
Bavovrary Kav TUywot TecdvTes ad visous, oddEeV 
macyovet Sia THY KouddTyTa’ Kal mavTa sé 
KAddov eyyvAov Tots ddobot KaTepyalopevot TETTOV- 
ow evKOTIWS Tats KotAlats. obTOLD’ det Brobot yupvot 
prev €abfros, Kowats d€ ypwpevot yuvactiv axorov- 
furs Kal Tovs yervybevras Taidas Kowwods 7yobvTat. 
dtaTroAepobor 5é pos aAAvAovs TEpl THY TOTwWY 
papdors wrAvopevor, Kal TaVTALs apuvdpevoe TOS 
évavtiovs Siaoma@ot Tovs yeipwhévras. TeAevTmar 
8 avrt@v of mAeloro. Awd Katamovnlervtes, OTav 


* axtlopevns Kai after ouvayKelats deleted by Reiske. 
% Neyouevars Vogel: ytvopévats. 
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and the Spermatophagi,! as they are called. The 
latter gather the fruit as it falls in great abundance 
from the trees in the summer season and so find their 
nourishment without labour, but during the rest of 
the year they subsist upon the most tender part of the 
plant which grows in the shady glens; for this plant, 
being naturally stiff and having a stem like the 
bounias,? as we call it, supplies the lack of the 
necessary food. The Hylophagi, however, setting 
out with children and wives in search of food, climb 
the trees and subsist off the tender branches. And 
this climbing of theirs even to the topmost branches 
they perform so well as a result of their continued 
practice that a man can scarcely believe what they 
do; indeed they leap from one tree to another like 
birds and make their way up the weakest branches 
without experiencing dangers. For being in body 
unusually slender and light, whenever their feet slip 
they catch hold instead with their hands, and if they 
happen to fall from a height they suffer no hurt by 
reason of their light weight ; and every juicy branch 
they chew so thoroughly with their teeth that their 
stomachs easily digest them. ‘These men go naked 
all their life, and since they consort with their women 
in common they likewise look upon their offspring 
as the common children of all. They fight with one 
another for the possession of certain places, arming 
themselves with clubs, with which they also keep off 
enemies, and they dismember whomsoever they 
have overcome. Most of them die from becoming 
exhausted by hunger, when cataracts form upon 


1 Seed-eaters, called by Strabo (16. 4. 9) Spermophagi. 
3 “ French turnip,’’ Brassica Napus. 
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TOV Oppeatonv dmoyAavKebevrew TO Ota. orepn Of 
Ths avayKatas €K TavTns THs aic8jcews xpetas. 
25. Try dé €&fs ywpav Tov Athtoray émré- 
xovow ot KaAovpeEvot Kuvnyot, OUpLET pot peev Kara 
To TANOos, Biov 5” otketov exovTes Th Tpoonyopia.. 
Onpecddous yap ovons Ths ywpas Kal TavTeAas 
umpas, €Te dé vodTwv pucets vapatatoy exovons 
driyas, Kafevdouvor peéev emt TOV dSévdpwv Sia Tov 
amo Tov Onpiwy ddPov, bro dé THY EwOwiy mpds 
Tas ouppvcets THY voaTwr pel” OTAWY douTa@vTes 
€auToUs amoKpUPovot els TV UANnY Kal OKOTEVOU- 
ow emt TOV devdpwy. Kata O€ TOV Tob KQULATOS 
Kapov, epxopevwy Bo@y Te aypiwv Kal mrapddhewy 
Kat TOV aAAwy Enptow mAqjOous pos TO TOTOV, 
Tatra pev dia THY vTEepBoArjy Tob Te Kav patos Kal 
diipous AaBpws mpoohepeTau TO vypov, [expe av 
eumAnoOy, of S° Aibiomes, yevopevwy adbtadv 
Bapéwy Kat dvoKkuirwr, Katamnd@vtTes amo Tor 
dévdpwr Kat xpwpevor EvAots meTUpaKTwpévots 
Kat AiPous, ett dé To€eVpacr, padiws KaTamovoict. 
KaTd, d€ GVOTILATA TavTALs ypupevor Tats KUVY- 
ylats capkog¢ayoto. Ta Andlevta, Kal omaviws 
prev v7T0 TOV aAKtLwraTwv Cpe avrot bagbet- 
povrat, TO. b€ moda SoAw THY eK Bias bmepoxny 
xetpobrrat. eav d€ more TOV KUVNYOULEVOY Cay 
omavilwot, Tas Sopas Tov Tore pov ciAnppevew 
BpéEavtes emitibéacw emi mip amaddv: azodi- 
cavres 5€ Tas Tpiyas Ta dépuata Statpodcr, Kal 
Kateobiovtes PeBiacpévws avarAnpotor TH evdetav. 
tovs S€ avyiBous maidas yupvalovow émt oKozodv 


1 Hunters. 
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their eyes and the body is deprived of the necessary 
use of this organ of sense. 

25. The next part of the country of the Ethiopians 
is occupied by the Cynegi,! as they are called, who 
are moderate in number and lead a life in keeping 
with their name. For since their country is infested 
by wild beasts and is utterly worthless,? and has few 
streams of spring water, they sleep in the trees from 
fear of the wild beasts, but early in the morning, 
repairing with their weapons to the pools of water, 
they secrete themselves in the woods and keep 
watch from their positions in the trees. And at the 
time when the heat becomes intense, wild oxen and 
leopards and a multitude of every other kind of 
beast come to drink, and because of the excessive 
heat and their great thirst they greedily quaff the 
water until they are gorged, whereupon the 
Ethiopians, the animals having become sluggish 
and scarcely able to move, leap down from the trees, 
and by the use of clubs hardened in the fire and of 
stones and arrows easily kill them. They hunt in 
this way in companies and feed upon the flesh of 
their prey, and although now and then they are 
themselves slain by the strongest animals, yet for 
the most part they master by their cunning the 
superior strength of the beasts. And if at any time 
they find a lack of animals in their hunt they soak 
the skins of some which they had taken at former 
times and then hold them over a low fire; and 
when they have singed off the hair they divide the 
hides among themselves, and on such fare as has been 
forced upon them they satisfy their want. Their 
boys they train in shooting at a mark and give 

2 «.e. not suitable for agriculture. 
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BadrAew, kat pdvors diddact tpod¢ny Tots émiTvyobat. 
610 Kat Pavpactot tais evaroyiats avdpes yivovrat, 
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pavropaxor Kuviyot. VELOMEVOL yap Spupwders 
Kal muKVOUs Tois dévdpect TOmOUS maparnpovot 
TOV eAchavrwn Tas eladdous Kal Tas exTpoTrds, 
akoTas amo Tav vyndAoTatwv devdpwy roLov- 
prevou’ Kal Tats per ayéAas adra@v ovK émuiti- 
Bevrat dia 76 peydepiay €Amida exew KaTophucews, 
tots dé Kal? éva TOpevopevors emBdddovat Tas 
xelpas, mapado€ots € EYXEIPOUVTES Tohunpacw. OTav 
yap 70 Cov Oteftov * yernrat KaTQa TO d€vdpov 
ev @ ovpPaiver Tov oxomevovra xexpupbat, cpa 
TO Tapadrdrrew TOV TOTTOV Tats plev Xepalv 
edpdéaro THs ovpas, tots dé moow dvréBy T™pos TOV 
dptorepov pinpov: exwy O° eK Tov cpu efnpty- 
[Lévov méAekuv, Koddov ev mpos THY aro THS pas 
yeupos anys o€ov O€ Kal? drrepBodny, tobrov Aa- 
Bopevos ev TH Se€ta yep veupoKorret THY Oefvay 
lyvuv, muKvas Katadépwr mAnyas Kal dia THS 
aplaTepas yelpos olaKilwy TO idLtoy o@pa. Tapa- 
dofov d€ oguryta tots Epyous mpoapepovar, 
ws av aOXou Tis tdtas puxijs € éKaoTw 4 TPOKELLevou 
n yap Xetpwooacbat TO C@ov 7 redevTav avrov 
NelrreTar, THS TEeploTacews OVK ETMLOEXOLEVNS ETEPOV 
dmoréAcopa. To dé veuvpoKommbev CHov mote pev 
dua THY dvoKwyoiay dduvaroby orpégecbau Kal 
ouveyKAwopevoy emt Tov memovOdra témov mime 

1 Scefcov Dindorf: deécdv. 
2 éxdorw Reiske: éxdorov. 
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food only to those who hit it. Consequently, 
when they come to manhood, they are marvellously 
skilled in marksmanship, being most excellently 
instructed by the pangs of hunger. 

26. Far distant from this country towards the parts 
to the west are Ethiopians known as Elephant- 
fighters, hunters also. Tor dwelling as they do 
in regions covered with thickets and with trees 
growing close together, they carefully observe the 
places where the elephants enter and their favourite 
resorts, watching them from the tallest trees; and 
when they are in herds they do not set upon them, 
since they would have no hope of success, but they 
lay hands on them as they go about singly, attacking 
them in an astonishingly daring manner. For as the 
beast in its wandering comes near the tree in which 
the watcher happens to be hidden, the moment it is 
passing the spot he seizes its tail with his hands and 
plants his feet against its left flank; he has hanging 
from his shoulders an axe, light enough so that a blow 
may be struck with one hand and yet exceedingly 
sharp, and seizing this in his right hand he hamstrings 
the elephant’s right leg, raining blows upon it and 
maintaining the position of his own body with his 
left hand. And they bring an astonishing swiftness 
to bear upon the task, since there is a contest between 
the two of them for their very lives; for all that is 
left to the hunter is either to get the better of the 
animal or to die himself, the situation not admitting 
another conclusion. As for the beast which has 
been hamstrung, sometimes being unable to turn 
about because it is hard for it to move and sinking 
down on the place where it has been hurt, it falls 
to the ground and causes the death of the Ethiopian 
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ral tov Aifiona ouvamoAvot, mote S€ pos TEeTpaV 
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katagepecbar, dcapopay exovons THS Tepe adro 
diabécews Tos: TO Acura TOV TeTpaTrobwy" ov yap 
dvvarat Tots yovact ™pos Thy yhv ovyKabrévat Tov 
dhov ¢ dyKov, add Tos dévdpov avakAlev trovetrat 
TH Oud TOV Urrvey dvdrravow. SudTep TO S€évdpov 
Sud Tv ywoueryv ™mpos atro Teovdices mpoakAow 
Tob Cwou TET PULLpLevov Té eort Kal purou mAijpes, 
Tmpos 5€ tovros 6 mept avro Tomos txyvn Te €xet 
Kal oncta mold, dv ov ot Ta TOLAdTA epevvaavres 
AiBiones yrenpilovar TAS Tay éXedavtTwy KoiTas. 
oray our emTUXWOL Towovry dévdpu, mpilovaw 
avro Tra,pa. ay ya, pexpe av “ohiyny @ ert THY powmny 
ex pos TV mr@ow: e(0” odor pev ’ Ta Onpeta THS 
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16 after mpoofe8ynxws MSS, corrected by Ursinus and 


adopted by Dindorf, Bekker; Vogel reads mpoPeBnxas 
(D) 6. 
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along with its own, and sometimes squeezing the man 
against a rock or tree it crushes him with its weight 
until it has killed him. In some cases, however, 
the elephant in the extremity of its suffering is far 
from thinking of turning on its attacker, but flees 
across the plain until the man who has set his feet 
upon it, striking on the same place with his axe, has 
severed the tendons and paralysed the beast. And 
as soon as the beast has fallen they run together in 
companies, and cutting the flesh off the hind-quarters 
of the elephant while it is still alive they hold a feast, 
27. But some of the natives who dwell near by 
hunt the elephants without exposing themselves to 
dangers, overcoming their strength by cunning. 
For it is the habit of this animal, whenever it has 
had its fill of grazing, to lie down to sleep, the 
manner in which it does this being different from 
that of all other four-footed animals; for it ean- 
not bring its whole bulk to the ground by bend- 
ing its knees, but leans against a tree and thus 
gets the rest which comes from sleep. Conse- 
quently the tree, by reason of the frequent leaning 
against it by the animal, becomes both rubbed and 
covered with mud, and the place about it, further- 
more, shows both tracks and many signs, whereby 
the Ethiopians who search for such traces discover 
where the elephants take their rest. Accordingly, 
when they come upon such a tree, they saw it near 
the ground until it requires only a little push to 
make it fall; thereupon, after removing the traces 
of their own presence, they quickly depart in antici- 
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tovtat, Pbdvovres tiv Efodov Tod Cusov, 6 5’ erAéhas 
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emt THY yay KkaragépeTar, Mead 5° Unrvos prever m7 
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4 ddnutovpynrov civar mpos dvdoracw. ot dé mpt- 
cavtes 70 Oévdpov Aifiomes dw’ nucpa KatavTmor, 
Kal Ywpls KwodvwY dmoKTeivavTes TO C@ov oKyvo- 
TFOLOUVTAaL Tept TOV TOTOV Kal Tapaprévovat pexpe 
dv TO tmemTwkKos avaduiowst. 

28. Tovrwr dé tay yevdr Ta, pLev Trpos éomépay 
Hepy Karoucobow Aifiotes ot Tpocayopevdpievor 
Lupot, Ta, O€ Tpos peonuPptay enc Auyeva vemerau TO 

2 Tév | 2tpovdoddyun * yévos. éore yap map avrots 
opvéou Tt yévos pepeypevyy éyov THY plow T@ 
Xepoatp Cou, du’ a THs ovvberou TETEUXE mpoa- 
nyopias. TotTo dé peyéler prev od Acimerat THs 
peylarns éAadov, Tov d5€ adyéva praxpov éyov Kat 
mepipepets tas mAevpds Kal mrepwrds bro THs 
pdacws Sednpuovpyyra. Kal xepahiov pev doGeves 
exer Kal puKpov,® pnpots dé Kal KaAous dmdpxee 

3 Kaptepwrarov, dtyndAouv THs Bacews ovans. Toro 

1 dOpéw Dindorf: dOpsens. 
2 ® Bekker suggests UtpovBoxapnrogayev. 
3 wxpov Rhodomann: paxpev. 





1 Strabo (16. 4. 10) in a similar account of the hunting of 
elephants says this is because ‘“‘ its legs have a continuous and 
unbending bone’’; cp. a similar account of how the Germans 
capture the elk of the Hercynian forest in Caesar, Gallic War, 
6. 27 (tr. by Edwards in the Z.C.L.). J. E. Tennent, The 
Natural History of Ceylon, pp. 100-106, gives examples of the 
prevalence of the idea, both in antiquity and the Middle 
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pation of the approach of the animal, and towards 
evening the elephant, filled with food, comes to his 
accustomed haunt. But as soon as he leans against 
the tree with his entire weight he at once rolls to the 
ground along with the tree, and after his fall he 
remains there lying on his back the night through, 
since the nature of his body is not fashioned for 
rising.t Then the Ethiopians who have sawn the 
tree gather at dawn, and when they have slain the 
beast without danger to themselves they pitch their 
tents at the place and remain there until they have 
consumed the fallen animal. 

28. The parts west of these tribes are inhabited 
by Ethiopians who are called Simi,? but those 
towards the south are held by the tribe of the 
Struthophagi.? For there is found among them a 
kind of bird having a nature which is mingled 
with that of the land animal, and this explains 
the compound name it bears.4 This animal is not 
inferior in size to the largest deer and has been 
fashioned by Nature with a long neck and a round 
body, which is covered with feathers. Its head is 
weak and small, but it has powerful thighs and legs 
and its foot is cloven. It is unable to fly in the air 


Ages, that the legs of the elephant had no joints. The facts 
lying back of the account in our author are that elephants, 
after wallowing in pools, rub their sides against trees and that 
they do often sleep leaning against rocks or trees. 

2 Flat-nosed. 

3 Bird-eaters; but see the following note. 

4 Probably a double compound stood above, such as 
‘“* Struthocamelophagi’’ (cp. the critical note). The strutho- 
cameli (from strouthos, ‘‘sparrow,’ and kamelos, i.e. the 
‘bird like a camel,” or the ‘‘ ostrich’) are described in Book 
2. 50. 3, 
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dduvatet ypjoacbat tots rhs gicews mpoTEprj- 
pact, Kat padiws KaTadapPavdpevov adioKeTat. 
TOUTUW de THY Cypenv dpvdytwv ovtwy TO Aber 
Kara Thy xeopay, ot t BapBapor mavrodamas pnyavas 
emivoovat Kat’ aura ths Onpas: padiws be ToMGv 
dAvoKopevey Tats pev caps Xpa@vrat Tpos SuaTpo- 
ony, Tats dé dopais mpos eoOA7a Kal oTpwyrhy. 
tmo b€ THY Liyewv dvopalopevery Al@torrwv 
moAepovpevor Staxwduvevovor mpds Tovs emiTiOe- 
pievous, O7rAots apuvTynpiots ypwpevor Tots TAY 
dpvywr Képact’ tadta b€ peydAa Kal tTpnTiKAa 
Kkaleot&ta peyddAnv mapéxerar ypeiav, darsAcias 
ovens Kata THY ywpav bia TO ARGOS THY exovTwV 
avrTa Cour. 

29. Bpaxd be TOUTWV dméxoures "Axpidodayor 
KaToLKovoL Ta ovvopilovra pos THY epnyiov, 
dvO parrot puKkpoTepor prev Tav adrdAwr, toxvot be 
Tots dyKots, péAaves 5é Kall’ daepBoAnv. KaTa yap 
Thy eapuny wpav map atrots Cédupor Kat HiPes 
Tappeyebers éxpimtotow é€x Tis epruou mAROos 
axplowy apvOnrov, Tots Te peyeear SiadAdtTov Kat 
Th xpoa Tob mrepwpatos eldeyfés Kal puTapdr. 


1 So Wesseling: azooderdovdoa. 
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because of its weight, but it runs more swiftly than 
any other animal, barely touching the earth with the 
tips of its feet; and especially when it raises its 
wings adown the blasts of the wind it makes off like a 
ship under full sail; and it defends itself against its 
pursuers by means of its feet, hurling, as if from a 
sling, in an astonishing manner, stones as large as can 
be held in the hand. But when it is pursued at a 
time of calm, its wings quickly collapse, it is unable 
to make use of the advantages given it by Nature, 
and being easily overtaken it is made captive. And 
since these animals abound in the land in multitude 
beyond telling, the barbarians devise every manner 
of scheme whereby to take them; moreover, since 
they are easily caught in large numbers, their meat 
is used for food and their skins for clothing and 
bedding. But being constantly warred upon by 
the Ethiopians known as “ Simi,’’ they are in daily 
peril from their attackers, and they use as defensive 
weapons the horns of gazelles; these horns, being 
large and sharp, are of great service and are found 
in abundance throughout the land by reason of the 
multitude of the animals which carry them. 

29. A short distance from this tribe on the edge 
of the desert dwell the Acridophagi,) men who are 
smaller than the rest, lean of body, and exceeding 
dark. For among them in the spring season strong 
west and south-west winds drive out of the desert a 
multitude beyond telling of locusts, of great and 
unusual size and with wings of an ugly, dirty colour, 


1 Locust-eaters. 








2 gunlovomy Rhodomann: sunidpovody MSS and all editors, 
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1 Gonmrov Kat omitted by D, Vogel; retained by Bekker, 
Dindorf. 
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From these locusts they have food in abundance all 
their life long, catching them in a manner peculiar 
to themselves. For along the border of their land 
over many stades there extends a ravine of consider- 
able depth and width; this they fill with wood from 
the forests, which is found in plenty in their land; 
and then, when the winds blow which we have 
mentioned and the clouds of the locusts approach, 
they divide among themselves the whole extent of 
the ravine and set fire to the brushinit. Andsincea 
great volume of pungent smoke rises, the locusts, 
as they fly over the ravine, are choked by the pun- 
gency of the smoke and fall to the ground after they 
have flown through it only a short space, and as the 
destruction of them continues over several days, 
great heaps of them are raised up; moreover, since 
the land contains a great amount of brine, all the 
people bring this to the heaps, after they have been 
gathered together, soak them to an appropriate 
degree with the brine and thus both give the locusts 
a palatable taste and make their storage free from rot 
and lasting for a long time.! Accordingly, the food 
of this people, at the moment and thereafter, consists 
of these animals; for they possess no herds nor do 
they live near the sea nor do they have at hand 
any other resources; and light in body and very 
swift of foot as they are, they are also altogether 
short-lived, the oldest among them not exceeding 
forty years of age. 

As for the manner in which they end their lives, 
not only is it astounding but extremely pitiful. 
For when old age draws near there breed in their 


1 A much shorter account of the same custom is in Strabo 
(16. 4. 12). 
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bodies winged lice, which not only have an unusual 
form but are also savage and altogether loathsome 
in aspect. The affliction begins on the belly and the 
breast and in a short time spreads over the whole 
body. And the person so affected is at first irritated 
by a kind of itching and insists on scratching himself 
a bit, the disease at this point offering a satisfaction 
combined with pain; but after this stage the animals, 
which have been coutinuously engendered more 
and more in the body, break out to the surface and 
there is a heavy discharge of a thin humour, the sting 
of which is quite unbearable. Consequently the 
man who is in the grip of the disease lacerates him- 
self with his nails the more violently, groaning and 
moaning deeply. And as his hands tear at his body, 
such a miulotude of the vermin pours forth that those 
who try to pick them off accomplish nothing, since 
they issue forth one after another, as from a land of 
vessel that is pierced throughout with holes. And 
so these wretches end their lives in a dissolution of 
the body after this manner, a miserable fate, meeting 
with such a sudden reversal of fortune either by reason 
of the peculiar character of their food or because of 
the climate. 

30. Along the borders of this people there stretches 
acountry great insize and rich in its varied pasturage ; 
butitis without inhabitants and altogether impossible 
for man to enter; not that it has from the first 
never known the race of men, but in later times, as a 
result of an unseasonable abundance of rain, it brought 
forth a multitude of venomous spiders and scorpions. 
For, as historians relate, so great a multitude of these 


1 Cp. Strabo 16. 4. 12; Aelian, History of Animals, 17. 40; 
Pliny 8. 29. 
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2 zAndovs Hertlein: md@ous. 
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animals came to abound that, although at the outset 
the human beings dwelling there united in killing 
the natural enemy, yet, because the multitude of 
them was not to be overeome and their bites brought 
swift death to their victims, they renounced both 
their ancestral land and mode of life and fled from 
these regions. Nor is there any oeeasion to be 
surprised at this statement or to distrust it, since 
we have learned through trustworthy history of 
many things more astonishing than this which have 
taken place throughout all the inhabited world. 
In Italy, for instance, such a multitude of field- 
miee was generated in the plains that they drove 
eertain people out of their native country; in Media 
birds, which came to abound beyond telling and 
made away with the seeds sown by the inhabitants, 
compelled them to remove into regions held by 
another people; and in the case of the Autariatae,} 
as they are called, frogs were originally generated in 
the clouds, and when they fell upon the people in place 
of the customary rain, they forced them to leave their 
native homes and to flee for safety to the place where 
they now dwell. And who indeed has not read in 
history, in conneetion with the Labours which Heraeles 
performed in order to win his immortality, the account 
of the one Labour in the course of which he drove out 
of the Stvmphalian Lake the multitude of birds whieh 
had come to abound in it? Moreover, in Libya 
certain cities have become depopulated because a 
multitude of lions came out of the desert against 
them. 

Let these instances, then, suffice in reply to those 


1 A people of Illyria; Justin (15. 2) also says that they 
were driven out in this way. 
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1 Milkers of bitches. 2 Savages. 
3 Strabo (16. 4. 10) also says that the dogs hunt the cattle; 
but Agatharchides (60) and Aelian (History of Animals, 16. 31) 
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who adopt a sceptical attitude towards histories 
because they recount what is astonishing; and now 
we shall in turn pass on to what follows the subjects 
we have been treating. 

31. The borders of the parts to the south are 
inhabited by men whom the Greeks call ‘‘ Cyna- 
molgi,” 1 but who are known in the language of 
the barbarians who live near them as Agrii.2 They 
wear great beards and maintain packs of savage dogs 
which serve to meet the needs of their life. For from 
the time of the beginning of the summer solstice 
until mid-winter, Indian cattle, in a multitude beyond 
telling, resort to their country, the reason for this 
being uncertain; for no man knows whether they 
are in flight because they are being attacked by a 
great number of carnivorous beasts, or because they 
are leaving their own regions by reason of a lack of 
food, or because of some other reversal of fortune 
which Nature, that engenders all astonishing things, 
devises, but which the mind of the race of men 
cannot comprehend. However, since they have not 
the strength of themselves to get the better of the 
multitude of the cattle, they let the dogs loose on 
them, and hunting them by means of the dogs they 
overcome a very great number of the animals: 
and as for the beasts which they have taken, some of 
them they eat while fresh and some they pack down 
with salt and store up. Many also of the other 
animals they hunt, thanks to the courage of their dogs, 
and so maintain themselves by the eating of flesh.? 

Now the most distant tribes of those peoples who 
live to the south have indeed the forms of men but 


add that this people drink the milk of bitches when they have 
no meat. 
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1 Much of what follows is in Strabo (16. 4.17). The spelling 
of Trogodytes, without the A, is supported by D, the oldest 
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their life is that of the beasts; however, it remains 
for us to discuss two peoples, the Ethiopians and the 
Trogodytes. But about the Ethiopians we have 
written in other connections, and so we shall now 
speak of the Trogodytes. 

32. The Trogodytes,1 we may state, are called 
Nomads by the Greeks, and living as they do a 
nomadic life off their flocks, each group of them has its 
tyrant, and their women, like their children, they hold 
in common, with the single exception of the wife of 
the tyrant; but if any man goes in to this woman the 
ruler exacts of him a fine of a specified number of 
sheep. At the time of the etesian winds, when there 
are heavy rains in their country, they live off blood 
and milk which they mix together and seethe for a 
short while. But after this season the pasturage is 
withered by the excessive heat, and they retreat 
into the marshy places and fight with each other for 
the pasturage of the land. They eat the older 
animals of their flocks and such as are growing sick 
and maintain themselves on them at all times. 
Consequently they give the name of parents to no 
human being, but rather to a bull and a cow, and 
also to a ram and a sheep; these they call their 
fathers or their mothers, by reason of the fact that 
they ever secure their daily food from them, and not 
from those who had begotten them. And as a drink 
the common people make use of juice from the 
plant Christ’s-thorn, but for the rulers there is 
prepared from a certain flower a beverage like the 
vilest of our sweet new wines. Following after their 


MS., and Vogel (I. Ixxii) regrets that he did not adopt it. On 
further grounds for this spelling cp. Kallenberg, Texthritik u. 
Sprachgebrauch Diodors, 1. 1. 
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1 So Wesseling: radais .  . e&nAdaypévas. 
2 ys Dindori: dpyijs. 
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herds and flocks they move about from one land to 
another, avoiding any stay in the same regions. 
And they are all naked as to their bodies except 
for the loins, which they cover with skins ; moreover, 
all the Trogodytes are circumcised like the Egyptians 
with the exception of those who, because of what they 
have experienced, are called “ colobi’’!; for these 
alone of all who live inside the Straits ? have in infancy 
all that part cut completely off with the razor which 
among other peoples merely suffers circumcision. 

33. As for the arms of the Trogodytes, those who 
bear the name of Megabari have round shields 
covered with raw ox-hide and a club with iron knobs, 
but the rest of them have bows and arrows and 
lances. Again, the burials practised by them differ 
entirely from all others; for after binding the bodies 
of the dead with withes of Christ’s-thorn they tie 
the neck to the legs, and then placing the corpse 
upon a mound they cast at it stones as large as can 
be held in the hand, making merry the while, until 
they have built up a heap of stones and have hidden 
the bodies from sight; and finally they set up a 
goat’s horn on the heap and separate, having shown 
no fellow-feeling for the dead. And they fight with 
one another, not, as the Greeks do, for the possession 
of land or because of some alleged misdeeds, but 
for the pasturage as it comes up at one time and 
another. In their quarrels they at first hurl stones 
at each other, until some are wounded, and the rest 
of the time they resort to the struggle with bows and 
arrows. And it is but a moment before many are 


1 The word means ‘“ mutilated’? (persons whose sexual 
organs have been removed). 
* At the entrance into the Red Sea. 
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adAdpevae (“leaping in front of”). 
2 néy after mavras deleted by Dindorf. 
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dead, since they are accurate shooters by reason of 
their practice in archery and the object at which they 
are aiming is bare of protective armour. The fighting 
is terminated by the older women, who rush into the 
fray and offer themselves as a protection to the 
fighters, and are the object of respect; for it is a 
custom with these people that they shall in no wise 
strike one of these women, and so at their appearance 
they cease shooting. Those who can no longer 
accompany the flocks by reason of old age bind the 
tail of an ox about their own necks and so put an 
end to their lives of their own free will; and if a 
man postpones his death, anyone who wishes has the 
authority to fasten the noose about his neck, as an 
act of good-will, and, after admonishing the man, 
to take his life. Likewise it is a custom of theirs to 
remove from life those who have become maimed or 
are in the grip of incurable diseases; for they con- 
sider it to be the greatest disgrace for a man to cling 
to life when he is unable to accomplish anything 
worth living for. Consequently, a man can see 
every Trogodyte sound in body and of vigorous age, 
since no one of them lives beyond sixty years. 

But we have said enough about the Trogodytes ; 
and if anyone of our readers shal] distrust our histories 
because of what is strange and astonishing in the 
different manners of life which we have described, 
when he has considered and compared the climate 
of Scythia and that of the Trogodyte country and 
has observed the differences between them, he will 
not distrust what has been here related. 

34. So great, for instance, is the contrast between 
our climate and the climates which we have described 
that the difference, when considered in detail, 
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surpasses belief. For example, there are countries 
where, because of the excessive cold, the greatest 
rivers are frozen over, the ice sustaining the crossing 
of armies and the passage of heavily laden wagons, 
the wine and all other juices freeze so that they must 
be cut with knives, yea, what is more wonderful still, 
the extremities of human beings fall off when rubbed 
by the clothing, their eyes are blinded, fire furnishes 
no protection, even bronze statues are cracked open, 
and at certain seasons, they say, the clouds are so 
thick that in those regions there is neither lightning 
nor thunder; and many other things, more astonish- 
ing than these, come to pass, which are unbelievable 
to such as are ignorant of them, but cannot be en- 
dured by any who have actually experienced them. 
But on the farthermost bounds of Egypt and the 
Trogodyte country, because of the excessive heat 
from the sun at midday, men who are standing side 
by side are unable even to see one another by reason 
of the thickness of the air as it is condensed, and no 
one can walk about without foot-gear, since blisters 
appear at once on any who go barefoot. And as for 
drink, unless it is ready to hand to satisfy the need of 
it, they speedily perish, since the heat swiftly exhausts 
the natural moistures in the body. Moreover, 
whenever any man puts any food into a bronze vessel 
along with water and sets it in the sun, it quickly boils 
without fire or wood. Nevertheless, the inhabitants 
of both the lands which we have mentioned,! far 
from desiring to escape from the excessive evils which 
befall them, actually, on the contrary, give up their 
lives of their own accord simply to avoid being com- 


1 i.e. Scythia and the Trogodyte land. 


1 zpotevras Dindorf: apoacéva: BDG, mporevar other MSS. 
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1 éyrwy after Sv deleted by Eichstadt. 
2 ov added by Dindorf. 


i jie. as to severe cold and severe heat. 
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pelled to make trial of a different fare and manner of 
life. Thus it is that every country to which a man 
has grown accustomed holds a kind of spell of its own 
over him, and the Icngth of time which he has spent 
there from infancy overcomes the hardship which he 
suffers from its climate. And yet countries so differ- 
ent in both ways ! are separated by no great interval 
of space. For from Lake Maeotis,? near which 
certain Scythians dwell, living in the midst of frost 
and excessive cold, many sailors of merchant vessels, 
running before a favourable wind, have made 
Rhodes in ten days, from which they have reached 
Alexandria in four, and from that city many men, 
sailing by way of the Nile,? have reached Ethiopia 
in ten, so that from the cold parts of the inhabited 
world to its warmest parts the sailing time is not 
more than twenty-four days, if the journey is made 
without a break. Consequently, the difference in 
climates in a slight interval being so great, it is 
nothing surprising that both the fare and the manners 
of life as well as the bodies of the inhabitants should 
be very different from such as prevail among us. 

35. And now that we have discussed the principal 
facts concerning the nations and the manners of 
life which men consider astonishing, we shall speak 
in turn of the wild animals of the countries which we 
are considering. There is an animal, for instance, 
which is called, from its characteristic, rhinoceros 4; 
in courage and strength it is similar to the elephant 
but not so high, and it has the toughest hide known 
and a colour like box-wood.5 At the tip of its nostrils 

2 The Sea of Azof. 


3 i.e. instead of by the Red Sea. 
+ Nose-horn. 5 i.e. pale yellow. 
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1 ¢.e. bent baekwards. Diodorus uses a term familiar to 
the Greeks but not used of a back-pointing horn. 
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it carries a horn which may be described as snub} 
and in hardness is like iron. Since it is ever contest- 
ing with the elephant about pasturage it sharpens its 
horn on stones, and when it opens the fight with 
this animal it slips under his belly and rips open the 
flesh with its horn as with a sword. By adopting 
this kind of fighting it drains the blood of the beasts 
and kills many of them. But if the elephant has 
avoided the attempt of the rhinoceros to get under 
his belly and has seized it beforehand with his trunk, 
he easily overcomes it by goring it with his tusks and 
making use of his superior strength. 

These are also sphinxes? in both the Trogodyte 
country and Ethiopia, and in shape they are not 
unlike those depicted in art save that they are 
more shaggy of hair, and since they have dispositions 
that are gentle and rather inclined towards cunning 
they yield also to systematic training. 

The animals which bear the name cynocephali 3 are 
in body like misshapen men, and they make a sound 
like the whimpering of human beings. These 
animals are very wild and quite untamable, and 
their eyebrows give them a rather surly expression. 
A most peculiar characteristic of the female is that it 
carries the womb on the outside of its body during 
its entire existence. 

The animal called the cepus* has received its 


* The large baboon (Papio sphinz). 

3 Dog-heads, the sacred dog-faced baboon (Papio hama- 
dryas). 

4 A long-tailed monkey. The more common form of the 
word was ‘‘ cebus,’’ but the explanation of the name shows 
that Diodorus used the spelling of the text (kepos, “‘ garden,” 
was used metaphorically in the sense of ‘‘pleasure”’ or 
* grace’). 
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1 drwy (Agatharchides 76) Dindorf: oupuarwy MSS., 
Bekker. 
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name from the beautiful and pleasing grace which 
characterizes its entire body, and it has a head like 
that of a lion, but the rest of its body is like that of 
a panther, save in respect to its size, in which it 
resembles a gazelle. 

But of all the animats named the carnivorous bull 
is the wildest and altogether the hardest to overcome. 
For in bulk he is larger than the domestic bulls, 
in swiftness of foot he is not inferior to a horse, and 
his mouth opens clear back to the ears. His colour 
is a fiery red, his eyes are more piercing than those 
of a lion and shine at night, and his horns enjoy a 
distinctive property; for at all other times he moves 
them like his ears, but when fighting he holds them 
rigid. The direction of growth of his hair is contrary 
to that of all other animals. He is, again, a remark- 
able beast in both boldness and strength, since he 
attacks the boldest animals and finds his food in 
devouring the flesh of his victims. He also destroys 
the flocks of the inhabitants and engages in terrible 
combats with whole bands of the shepherds and 
packs of dogs. Rumour has it that their skin cannot 
be pierced; at any rate, though many men have 
tried to capture them, no man has ever brought one 
under subjection. If he has fallen into a pit or been 
captured by some other ruse he becomes choked 
with rage, and in no case does he ever exchange his 
freedom for the care which men would accord to him 
in domestication. It is with reason, therefore, that 
the Trogodytes hold this wild beast to be the strong- 
est of all, since Nature has endowed it with the 
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1 Onpiwv chewy MSS.: édewv deleted by Vogel, Onpiwv 


deleted by Fichstadt, Dindorf, Bekker. 
2 xara peépos after zis deleted by Dindorf. 





! Probably a kind of hyena. 
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prowess of a lion, the speed of a horse, and the might 
of a bull, and since it is not subdued by the native 
strength of iron which is the greatest known. 

The animal which the Ethiopians call the crocottas 1} 
has a nature which is a mixture of that of a dog and 
that of a wolf, but in ferocity it is more to be feared 
than either of them, and with respect to its teeth it 
surpasses all animals; for every bone, no matter how 
huge in size, it easily crushes, and whatever it has 
gulped down its stomach digests in an astonishing 
manner. And among those who recount marvellous 
lies about this beast there are some who relate that 
it imitates the speech of men, but for our part they 
do not win our credence. 

36. As for snakes, those peoples which dwell 
near the country which is desert and infested by 
beasts say that there is every kind of them, of a 
magnitude surpassing belief. For when certain 
writers state. that they have seen some one hundred 
cubits long, it may justly be assumed, not only by 
us but by everybody else, that they are telling a 
falsehood; indeed they add to this tale, which is 
utterly distrusted, things far more astonishing, when 
they say that, since the country is flat like a plain, 
whenever the largest of these beasts coil themselves 
up, they make, by the coils which have been wound 
in circles and rest one upon another, elevations which 
seen from a distance resemble a hill. Now amanmay 
not readily agree as to the magnitude of the beasts 
of which we have just spoken; but we shall describe 
the largest beasts which have actually been seen and 
were brought to Alexandria in certain well-made 
receptacles, and shall add a detailed description of 
the manner in which they were captured. 
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1 Ptolemy Philadelphus, 285-246 3.c. Ptolemy’s interest 
in wild animals has long been known from this passage and 
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The second Ptolemy,! who was passionately fond 
of the hunting of elephants and gave great rewards 
to those who succeeded in capturing against odds 
the most valiant of these beasts, expending on this 
hobby great sums of money, not only collected great 
herds of war-elephants, but also brought to the 
knowledge of the Greeks other kinds of animals 
which had never before been seen and were objects 
of amazement. Consequently certain of the hunters, 
observing the princely generosity of the king in the 
matter of the rewards he gave, rounding up a con- 
siderable number decided to hazard their lives and 
to capture one of the huge snakes and bring it alive 
to Ptolemy at Alexandria. Great and astonishing 
as was the undertaking, fortune aided their designs 
and crowned their attempt with the success which 
it deserved. For they spied one of the snakes, 
thirty cubits long, as it loitered near the pools in 
which the water collects; here it maintained for 
most of the time its coiled body motionless, but at 
the appearance of an animal which came down to 
the spot to quench its thirst it would suddenly uncoil 
itself, seize the animal in its Jaws, and so entwine in 
its coil the body of the creature which had come into 
view that it could in no wise escape its doom. And 
so, since the beast was long and slender and sluggish 
in nature, hoping that they could master it with 
nooses and ropes, they approached it with confidence 
the first time, having ready to hand everything which 
Theocritus 2. 67-8. That he was as deeply interested in in- 
troducing new breeds of domesticated animals into Egypt is 
attested by a papyrus (P. Cairo Zenon I. 59,075), written in 
257 B.c., in which an Ammonite chief from east of the Jordan 


river says that he is sending the king a gift of horses, dogs, asses 
and several specimens of cross-breeding with the wild ass. 
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they might need; but as they drew near it they 
constantly grew more and more terrified as they 
gazed upon its fiery eye and its tongue darting out 
in every direction, caught the hideous sound made 
by the roughness of its scales as it made its way 
through the trees and brushed against them, and 
noted the extraordinary size of its teeth, the savage 
appearance of its mouth, and the astonishing height 
of its heap of coils. Consequently, after they had 
driven the colour from their cheeks through fear, 
with cowardly trembling they cast the nooses about 
its tail; but the beast, the moment the rope touched 
its body, whirled about with so mighty a hissing as 
to frighten them out of their wits, and raising itself 
into the air above the head of the foremost man it 
seized him in its mouth and ate his flesh while he still 
lived, and the second it caught from a distance with 
a coil as he fled, drew him to itself, and winding itself 
about him began squeezing his belly with its tighten- 
ing bond; and as for all the rest, stricken with terror 
they sought their safety in flight. 

37. Nevertheless, the hunters did not give up 
their attempt to capture the beast, the favour ex- 
pected of the king and his reward outweighing the 
dangers which they had come to know full well as 
the result of their experiment, and by ingenuity 
and craft they did subdue that which was by force 
well-nigh invincible, devising a kind of contrivance 
like the following :—They fashioned a circular thing 
woven of reeds closely set together, in general shape 
resembling a fisherman’s creel and in size and 
capacity capable of holding the bulk of the beast. 
Then, when they had reconnoitred its hole and 
observed the time when it went forth to feed and 
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1 $é after dua deleted by Reiske. 
2 adroé deleted by Dindorf, retained by Bekker, Vogel. 
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returned again, so soon as it had set out to prey upon 
the other animals, as was its custom, they stopped 
the opening of its old hole with large stones and 
earth, and digging an underground cavity near its 
lair they set the woven net in it and placed the 
mouth of the net opposite the opening, so that it 
was in this way all ready for the beast to enter. 
Against the return of the animal they had made 
ready archers and slingers and many horsemen, as 
well as trumpeters and all the other apparatus needed, 
and as the beast drew near it raised its neck in air 
higher than the horsemen. Now the company of 
men who had assembled for the hunt did not dare to 
draw near it, being warned by the mishaps which 
had befallen them on the former occasion, but shoot- 
ing at it from afar, and with many hands aiming at a 
single target, and a large one at that, they kept 
hitting it, and when the horsemen appeared and the 
multitude of bold fighting-dogs, and then again 
when the trumpets blared, they got the animal 
terrified. Consequently, when it retreated to its 
accustomed lair, they closed in upon it, but only so 
far as not to arouse it still more. And when it came 
near the opening which had been stopped up, the 
whole throng, acting together, raised a mighty din 
with their arms and thus increased its confusion and 
fear because of the crowds which put in their appear- 
ance and of the trumpets. But the beast could not 
find the opening and so, terrified at the advance of 
the hunters, fled for refuge into the mouth of the 
net which had been prepared near by. And when 
the woven net began to be filled up as the snake 
uncoiled itself, some of the hunters anticipated its 
movements by leaping forward, and before the snake 
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1 So Dindorf: perewpdrepov. 
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could turn about to face the entrance they closed 
and fastened with ropes the mouth, which was long 
and had been shrewdly devised with such swiftness 
of operation in mind; then they hauled out the 
woven net and putting rollers under it drew it up 
into the air. But the beast, enclosed as it was in a 
straitened place, kept sending forth an unnatural 
and terrible hissing and tried to pull down with its 
teeth the reeds which enveloped it, and by twisting 
itself in every direction created the expectation in 
the minds of the men who were carrying it that it 
would leap out of the contrivance which enveloped 
it. Consequently, in terror, they set the snake 
down on the ground, and by jabbing it about the 
tail they diverted the attention of the beast from its 
work of tearing with its teeth to its sensation of pain 
in the parts which hurt. 

When they had brought the snake to Alexandria 
they presented it to the king, an astonishing sight 
which those cannot credit who have merely heard 
the tale. And by depriving the beast of its food they 
wore down its spirit and little by little tamed it, so 
that the domestication of it became a thing of wonder. 
As for Ptolemy, he distributed among the hunters 
the merited rewards, and kept and fed the snake, 
which had now been tamed and afforded the greatest 
and most astonishing sight for the strangers who 
visited his kingdom. Consequently, in view of the 
fact that a snake of so great a size has been exposed 
to the public gaze, it is not fair to doubt the word of 
the Ethiopians or to assume that the report which 
they circulated far and wide was a mere fiction. For 
they state that there are to be seen in their country 
snakes so great in size that they not only eat both 
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1 jmép Reiske: iz. 
2 So Dindorf: zapaaAnoiws. 


1 The Persian Gulf and contiguous shores must be meant. 
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oxen and bulls and other animals of equal bulk, but 
even join issue in battle with the elephants, and by 
intertwining their coil about the elephants’ legs they 
prevent the natural movement of them and by 
rearing their necks above their trunks they put their 
heads directly opposite the eyes of the elephants, 
and sending forth, by reason of the fiery nature of 
their eyes, brilliant flashes like lightning, they first 
blind their sight and then throw them to the ground 
and devour the flesh of their conquered foes. 

38. But now that we have examined with sufficient 
care Ethiopia and the Trogodyte country and the 
territory adjoining them, as far as the region which 
is uninhabited because of excessive heat, and, beside 
these, the coast of the Red Sea! and the Atlantic 
deep ? which stretches towards the south, we shall 
give an account of the part which still remains—and I 
refer to the Arabian Gulf *—drawing in part upon the 
royal records preserved in Alexandria, and in part upon 
what we have learned from men who have seen it 
with their owneyes. For this section of the inhabited 
world and that about the British Isles and the far 
north have by no means come to be included in the 
common knowledge of men. But as for the parts of 
the inhabited world which lie to the far north and 
border on the area which is uninhabited because of 
the cold, we shall discuss them when we record the 


2 Apparently Diodorus uses the term “ Atlantic,’’ although 
it is derived from the word “ Atlas,” and regularly designated 
the western ocean, in the sense employed by the geographer 
Eratosthenes, who, about 200 B.c., applied it to the entire 
expanse of water which surrounded the “‘ inhabited world”? 
(cp. H. Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der 
Griechen®, pp. 323, 377, 396). 

8 The Red Sea. 
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1 rovrov after €oydtwy deleted by Dindorf. 





1 Cp. Book 1, 4. 7. 
2 The Indian Ocean. 
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deeds of Gaius Caesar: for he it was who extended 
the Roman Empire the farthest into those parts 
and brought it about that all the area which had 
formerly been unknown came to be included in a 
narrative of history?; but the Arabian Gulf, as it 
is called, opens into the ocean which lies to the south,? 
and its innermost recess, which stretches over a dis- 
tance of very many stades in length, is enclosed by 
the farthermost borders of Arabia and the Trogodyte 
country. Its width at the mouth and at the inner- 
most recess is about sixteen? stades, but from the 
harbour of Panormus to the opposite mainland is a 
day’s run for a warship. And its greatest width is 
at the Tyrcaeus 4 mountain and Macaria, an island 
out at sea, the mainlands there being out of sight of 
eaeh other. But from this point the width steadily 
decreases more and more and continually tapers as far 
as the entrance. And as a man sails along the coast 
he comes in many places upon long islands with 
narrow passages between them, where the current 
runs full and strong. Such, then, is the setting, 
in general terms, of this gulf. But for our part, we 
shall make our beginning with the farthest regions 
of the innermost recess and then sail along its two 
sides past the mainlands, in connection with which 
we shall describe what is peculiar to them and most 
deserving of discussion; and first of all we shall take 
the right side,5 the coast of which is inhabited by 
tribes of the Trogodytes as far inland as the desert. 


3 Strabo (16. 4. 4) and others say the straits at Deiré are 
sixty stades wide (about seven miles), which is much nearer 
the present width than the “ sixteen ’’ of Diodorus. 

4 Panormus and this mountain are otherwise unknown. 

5 ¢.e. the western or Egyptian side. 
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1 zavras Hichstadt: adrds. 
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39. In the course of the journey,! then, from the 
city of Arsinoé along the right mainland, in many 
places numerous streams, which have a bitter salty 
taste, drop from the cliffs into the sea. And after a 
man has passed these waters, above a great plain 
there towers a mountain whose colour is like ruddle 
and blinds the sight of any who gaze steadfastly upon 
it forsome time. Moreover, at the edge of the skirts 
of the mountain there lies a harbour, known as 
Aphrodité’s Harbour, which has a winding entrance. 
Above? this harbour are situated three islands, two 
of which abound in olive trees and are thickly shaded, 
while one falls short of the other two in respect of the 
number of these trees but contains a multitude of the 
birds called meleagrides.3 Next there is a very 
large gulf which is called Acathartus,* and by it is an 
exceedingly long peninsula, over the narrow neck of 
which men transport their ships to the opposite sea. 
And as a man coasts along these regions he comes to 
an island which lies at a distance out in the open sea 
and stretches for a length of eighty stades; the name 
of it is Ophiodes > and it was formerly full of fearful 
serpents of every variety, which was in fact the reason 
why it received this name, but in later times the 
kings at Alexandria have laboured so diligently on 
the reclaiming of it that not one of the animals which 
were formerly there is any longer to be seen on the 
island. 

1 Strabo (16. 4. 5 ff.) follows much the same order in his 
description of the Gulf. 

* Strabo (16. 4. 5) says these islands lie “‘ off,” Agatharchides 
(81), that they lie “in” the harbour. 

3 Guinea-fowls. 


4 ie.“ Foul.” 
§ ie. “ Snaky.” 
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1 én’ abris Hertlein: va’ attdv. 
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However, we should not pass over the reason why 
the kings showed diligence in the reclamation of this 
island. For there is found on it the topaz, as it is 
called, which is a pleasing transparent stone, similar 
to glass, and of a marvellous golden hue. Conse- 
quently no unauthorized person may set foot upon 
the island and it is closely guarded, every man who 
has approached it being put to death by the guards 
who are stationed there. And the latter are few in 
number and lead a miserable existence. For in 
order to prevent any stone being stolen, not a single 
boat is left on the island; furthermore, any who sail 
by pass along it at a distance because of their fear of 
the king; and the provisions which are brought to it 
are quickly exhausted and there are absolutely no 
other provisions in the land. Consequently, when- 
ever only a little food is left, all the inhabitants of the 
village sit down and await the arrival of the ship of 
those who are bringing the provisions, and when 
these are delayed they are reduced to their last hopes. 
And the stone we have mentioned, being found in the 
rocks, is not discernible during the day because of the 
stifling heat, since it is overcome by the brilliance of 
the sun, but when night falls it shines in the dark and 
is visible from afar, in whatever place it may be. 
The guards on the island divide these places by lot 
among themselves and stand watch over them, and 
when the stone shines they put around it, to mark the 
place, a vessel corresponding in size to the chunk of 
stone which gives out the light ; and when day comes 
and they go their rounds they cut out the area which 
has been so marked and turn it over to men who are 
able by reason of their craftsmanship to polish it 
properly. 
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40. After sailing past these regions one finds that 
the coast is inhabited by many nations of Ichthyo- 
phagi and many nomadic Trogodytes. Then there 
appear mountains of all manner of peculiarities until 
one comes to the Harbour of Soteria,} as it is called, 
which gained this name from the first Greek sailors 
who foundsafety there. From this region onwards the 
gulf begins to become contracted and to curve toward 
Arabia. And here it is found that the nature of the 
country and of the sea has altered by reason of the 
peculiar characteristic of the region; for the main- 
land appears to be low as seen from the sea, no eleva- 
tion rising above it, and the sea, which runs to shoals, 
is found to have a depth of no more than three 
fathoms, while in colour it is altogether green. The 
reason for this is, they say, not because the water is 
naturally of that colour, but because of the mass of 
seaweed and tangle which shows from under water. 
For ships, then, which are equipped with oars the place 
is suitable enough, since it rolls along no wave from 
a great distance and affords, furthermore, fishing in 
the greatest abundance; but the ships which carry 
the elephants,? being of deep draft because of their 
weight and heavy by reason of their equipment, 
bring upon their crews great and terrible dangers. 
For running as they do under full sail and often 
times being driven during the night before the 
force of the: winds, sometimes they will strike against 
rocks and be reeked or sometimes run aground on 
slightly submerged spits. The sailors are “unable to 
go over the sides of the ship because the water is 


2 A little south of this region, according to Strabo (16. 4. 7), 
lay the city of Ptolemais, founded under Ptolemy Philadelphus 
near the hunting-grounds for elephants, 
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1 The reference is to the “‘ epiphany ” of a god in tragedy, 
effected by the use of a ‘‘ machine’ which suddenly hoisted 
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deeper than a man’s height, and when in their efforts 
to rescue their vessel by means of their punting-poles 
they accomplish nothing, they jettison everything 
except their provisions: but if even by this course 
they do not succeed in effecting an escape, they fall 
into great perplexity by reason of the fact that they 
can make out neither an island nor a promontory nor 
another ship near at hand ;—for the region is alto- 
gether inhospitable and only at rare intervals do men 
cross itin ships. And to add to these evils the waves 
within a moment’s time cast up such a mass of sand 
against the body of the ship and heap it up in so 
incredible a fashion that it soon piles up a mound 
round about the place and binds the vessel, as if of 
set purpose, to the solid land. 

Now the men who have suffered this mishap, at the 
outset bewail their lot with moderation in the face of a 
deaf wilderness, having as yet not entirely abandoned 
hope of ultimate salvation; for oftentimes the swell 
of the flood-tide has intervened for men in such a 
plight and raised the ship aloft, and suddenly appear- 
ing, as might a deus ex machina, has brought succour to 
men in the extremity of peril.1| But when such god- 
sent aid has not been vouchsafed to them and their 
food fails, then the strong cast the weaker into the 
sea in order that for the few left the remaining 
necessities of life may last a greater number of days. 
But finally, when they have blotted out of their minds 
all their hopes, these perish by a more miserable 
fate than those who had died before; for whereas 
the latter in a moment’s time returned to Nature 
him into view, that he might offer to the problems of the 


tragedy a solution which was beyond the power of mortals 
to foresee or bring to pass. 
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1 s¥z0v Eichstidt: rézov. 





1 The older commentators saw in this story a memory of 
the miraculous passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. 
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the spirit which she had given them, these par- 
celled out their death into many separate hard- 
ships before they finally, suffering long-protracted 
tortures, were granted the end of life. As for the 
ships which have been stripped of their crews in this 
pitiable fashion, there they remain for many years, 
like a group of cenotaphs, embedded on every side 
in a heap of sand, their masts and yard-arms still 
standing aloft, and they move those who behold them 
from afar to pity and sympathy for the men who have 
perished. For it is the king’s command to leave in 
place such evidences of disasters that they may give 
notice to sailors of the region which works their 
destruction. And among the Iehthyophagi who 
dwell near by has been handed down a tale which 
has preserved the account received from their fore- 
fathers, that once, when there was a great receding 
of the sea, the entire area of the gulf which has what 
may be roughly described as the green appearance 
became land, and that, after the sea had receded to 
the opposite parts and the solid ground in the depths 
of it had emerged to view, a mighty flood came back 
upon it again and returned the body of water to its 
former place. : 

41. The voyage along the coast, as one leaves these 
regions, from Ptolemais as far as the Promontories 
of the Tauri we have already mentioned, when we 
told of Ptolemy's hunting of the elephants ?; and from 
the Tauri the coast swings to the east, and at the time 
of the summer solstice the shadows fall to the south, 
opposite to what is true with us, at about the second 


2 Cp. chap. 18. where, however, there is no mention of 
either Ptolemais or the Promuntories of the Tauri. 
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hour of the day. The country also has rivers, which 
flow from the Psebaean mountains, as they are called. 
Moreover, it is checkered by great plains as well, 
which bear mallows, cress, and palins, all of unbeliev- 
able size; and it also brings forth fruits of every 
description, which have an insipid taste and are 
unknown among us. That part which stretches 
towards the interior is full of elephants and wild bulls 
and lions and many other powerful wild beasts of 
every description. The passage by sea is broken up 
by islands which, though they bear no cultivated fruit, 
support varieties of birds which are peculiar to them 
and marvellous to look upon. After this place the 
sea is quite deep and produces all kinds of sea- 
monsters of astonishing size, which, however, offer 
no harm to men unless one by accident falls upon their 
back-fins ; for they are unable to pursue the sailors, 
since when they rise from the sea their eyes are 
blinded by the brilliance ofthe sun. These, then, are 
the farthest known parts of the Trogodyte country, 
and are circumscribed by the ranges which go by the 
name of Psebaean. 

42. But we shall now take up the other side, 
namely, the opposite shore which forms the coast of 
Arabia, and shall deseribe it, beginning with the 
innermost recess. This bears the name Poseideion,? 
since an altar was erected here to Poseidon Pelagius 3 
by that Ariston who was dispatched by Ptolemy to 
investigate the coast of Arabia as far as the ocean. 

1 The direction of the shadow to the south at about 7 a.m. 
on June 2Iist shows that the place was south of the tropic 
of Cancer. 

2 The Roman Posidium, the present Ras-Mohammed, at 


the southern tip of the Peninsula of Sinai (ep. Strabo 16. 4. 18). 
3 i.e. ‘ of the sea.” 
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t , Bearpopiy II. 2 +nv omitted by D, Vogel. 

5 So Dindorf: botmxoivra. 


4 zijs "ApaBias after Madaorivyy deleted by Vogel, placed 
after Mérpav by Salmasius, Bekker, Dindorf. 
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Directly after the innermost recess is a region along 
the sea which is especially honoured by the Hanes 
because of the advantage which accrues from it to 
them. It is called the ”Palm-grove and contains a 
multitude of trees of this} kind which are exceed- 
ingly fruitful and contribute in an unusual degree to 
enjoyment and luxury. But all the country round 
about is lacking in springs of water and is fiery hot 
because it slopes to the south; accordingly, it was a 
natural thing that the barbarians made sacred the 
plaee which was full of trees and, lying as it did in the 
midst of a region utterly desolate, supplied their food. 
And indeed not a few springs and streams of water 
gush forth there, which do not yield to snow in 
eoldness ; and these make the land on both sides of 
them green and altogether pleasing. Moreover, an 
altar is e cheve built of hard stone and very oldin years, 
bearing an inscription in ancient letters of an unknown 
tongue. The oversight ofthe sacred precinct is in the 
care of a man and a woman who hold the sacred office 
for life. The inhabitants of the place are long-lived 
and have their beds in the trees because of their fear 
of the wild beasts. 

After sailing past the Palm-grove one comes to an 
island off a promontory of the mainland which bears 
the name Island of Phocae ? from the animals which 
make their home there; for so great a multitude of 
these beasts spend their time in these regions as to 
astonish those who behold them. And the promon- 
tory which stretches out in front of the island lics over 
against Petra, as it is called, and Palestine; for to 


1 de. date-palms. 
2 Seals. 
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1 So Dindorf: Mevvator 
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this country, as it is reported, both the Gerrhaeans 
and Minaeans convey from Upper Arabia, as it is 
called, both the frankincense and the other aromatic 
wares. 

43. The coast which comes next was originally 
inhabited by the Maranitae, and then by the Garin- 
danes who were their neighbours. The latter 
secured the country somewhat in this fashion: In 
the above-mentioned Palm-grove a festival was 
celebrated every four years, to which the neighbour- 
ing peoples thronged from all sides, both to sacrifice 
to the gods of the sacred precinct hecatombs of well- 
fed camels and also to carry back to their native lands 
some of the water of the place, since the tradition 
prevailed that this drink gave health to such as 
partook of it. When for these reasons, then, the 
Maranitae gathered to the festival, the Garindanes, 
putting to the sword those who had been left behind 
in the country, and lying in ambush for those who 
were returning from the festival, utterly destroyed 
the tribe, and after stripping the country of its 
inhabitants they divided among themselves the 
plains, which were fruitful and supplied abundant 
pasture for their herds and flocks. This coast has 
few harbours and is divided by many large moun- 
tains, by reason of which it shows every shade of 
colour and affords a marvellous spectacle to those who 
sail past it. 

After one has sailed past this country the Laeanites 
Gulf! comes next, about which are many inhabited 
villages of Arabs who are known as Nabataeans. 
This tribe occupies a large part of the coast and not a 


1 Diodorus turns north into the modern Gulf of Akaba, 
the ‘‘ Aelanites ” Gulf of Strabo 16. 4. 18. 
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e€fjyor 1 dixaroaivy Xpwpevor Kal tats amo Tov 
Opeppdrov Tpofais apKovpevot, Vorepov bé TaV 
d0 THs “AdrcSavdpetas Baothéwv mrAwTOV Tots 
Eumopots TowjadvTwy TOV Tépov Tols Te vavaryobaw 
émetifevto Kat AnoTpiKa oKadn KatacKevdlovTes 
eAnjatevov Tovs 7A€ovTas, pYyLovpLevor TAS aypLoTn- 
Tas Kal tapavopias tov ev 7@ Ildvtw Tatpwr: 
peta Se ratra Andlevtes bro TeTpypiKdv cKadav 
meAaylot mpoonKovTws éKoAdabnoay. 

eva d€ TovTOUs Tods TéTOUS drdpxet xwpa 
medias KaTappuToS, extpéfovea Ova TOS mdvTn 
duappeovoas mHyas aypwortw Kat pndteny, ere 
be Awrov avd pop. Oud d€ TO TAA 00s Kal THY 
dpeTyy THs vouts ob povoy KTyvOv mavrodamay 
dvr Tov exTpédet mAAOos, GAG Kat KkapaAous 
ayplas, et. 8° eXadous Kat SopKdoas. Tos dé TO 
mAHGos THY évtpedopevwy Cawv doit@aw €x THs 
épjpov AedvTwv Kal AVKwY Kal Trapddrewv ayéAat, 
mpos ds ot KTNvoTpogobvTes dvayKalovrat Kal 
pe?” iypepav Kal voKTWP Onpropaxety bmép TaV 
pepparov: ovTw TO THis xepas eVTUX THO. tots 
KaTouKobow _dtuxtas aittov yiverar dua TO THY 
vow ws emimav Tots avOpwros peta TOV ayalav 
dvddvat Ta BAdmrovTa. 

44, TlapamAevoavre be Ta media ratra KdAros 
éxdéxerat mrapadogov EX@V THY vow. ouvvevel 
pev yap «is Tov puyov Tis xupas, TO pnKker O° 
€mi oradiovs mevTakoatous mapeKTeiveTaL, TeEpt- 


1 Siqyov Cobet ; Vogel suggests def Fyov. 
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little of the country which stretches inland, and it has 
a people numerous beyond telling and Aoeks and 
herds in multitude beyond belief. Now in ancicnt 
times these men observed justice and were content 
with the food which they received from their flocks, 
but later, after the kings in Alexandria had made the 
ways of the sea navigable for their merchants, these 
Arabs not only attacked the shipwrecked, but fitting 
out pirate ships preyed upon the voyagers, imitating 
in their practices the savage and lawless ways of the 
Tauri of the Pontus}; some time afterward, however, 
they were caught on the high seas by some quadri- 
remes and punished as they deserved. 

Beyond these regions there is a level and well- 
watered stretch of land which produces, by reason of 
springs which flow through its whole extent, dog’s- 
tooth grass, lucerne, and lotus as tall as aman. And 
because of the abundance and excellent quality of 
the pasturage, not only does it support every manner 
of floeks and herds in multitude beyond telling, but 
also wild camels, deer, and gazelles. And against 
the multitude of anitnals which are nourished in that 
place there gathcr in from the desert bands of lions 
and wolves and leopards, against which the herdsmen 
must perforce battle both day and night to protect 
their charges; and inthis way the land’s good fortune 
becomes a cause of misfortune for its inhabitants, 
seeing that itis generally Nature’s way to dispense to 
men along with good things what is hurtful as well. 

44, Next after these plains as one skirts the coast 
comes a gulf of extraordinary nature. It runs, 
namely, to a point deep into the land, extends in 
length a distance of some five hundred stades, and 

1 The Black Sea. 
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KAewopevos Se Kpypvots Pavpaciots To péyeBos 
oKoAuv Kal dvaegitov ever TO oTdpa* aAtrevods 
yap métpas Tov etamAovy dcadapBavovons ott’ 
elomAcboat Suvatdv éorw els tov KdATov ovr 
exmA\cBoar. Kata de Tas TOO pov mpoonTwoes Kal 
Tas TOV AVE LU jeeraBodas O KAVSwv mpoomimroy 
TH paxia KayAdler Kat tTpayvdveTar mdvTy mepl 
Thv TapiKovoay métpav. ot Sé THY KaTa TOV 
KOATOV xwpav vepopevot, BarCopevets dvopalo- 
plevol, TAS Tpodas EXovat KUVNnyobYTEs Kal capKoda- 
yobvres Ta xepcata Ca. tepov 8 aywitaTov 
lOpuTat, TYysapevov bm TavTwy "ApaBwy aeper- 
TOTEPOV. 

‘E Ens de 7H TpoetpnpLevy Tapadia vijooe tpets 
emixewrat, Aupévas mrowdoa metous. Kal TOv- 
TwY THY pe mparny toTopotow dadpxew tepav 
"lowdos, epnpov obsar, manarv & olKi@y exew 
Abivas vrooTdOpas Kal oTiAas ypappace BapBape- 
Kos Kexapayyevas” opoiws dé Kat tas GAdAas 
EpyjLous Undpxew: mdoas & éAaiats katameputedoba 
Suaddpous ToY Tap’ npr. peta Oe Tas vygous 
TAUTAS atyeados TapyKer Kpnpredns Kat SvoTapa- 
mAous emt oradious ws xtAious" ovTe yap Ayn 
ovre adAos én ayKupas UrdKevrat Tots vautinots, 
ob xnry : Suvapery Tots atropovpévots THY Teov- 
TwWV HV dvayKatay darodvow mapacyeabat. Opos 
d€ ravrTn TapdKerrar KaTa prev? Kopudiy métpas 
dmroTopdéas éyov Kal Tots vifear KaTamAnKkriKds, 
bo d€ tas pilas omAddas o€elas Kal muKVvas 
evOadaTtTous Kal Katomw attav ddpayyas vmoPe- 


1 ov xnA7y Hudson : ody bAn. 
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shut in as it is by crags which are of wondrous size, its 
mouth is winding and hard to get out of; for a rock 
which extends into the sea obstructs its entrance and 
so it is impossible for a ship either to sail into or out 
of the gulf. Furthermore, at times when the current 
rushes in and there are frequent shiftings of the winds, 
the surf, beating upon the rocky beach, roars and 
rages all about the projecting rock. The inhabitants 
of the land about the gulf, who are known as Banizo- 
menes, find their food by hunting the land animals 
and eating their meat. And a temple has been set 
up there, which is very holy and exceedingly revered 
by all Arabians. 

Next there are three islands which lie off the coast 
just described and provide numerous harbours. ‘The 
first of these, history relates, is sacred to Isis and is 
uninhabited, and onit are stone foundations of ancient 
dwellings and stelae which are inscribed with letters 
in a barbarian tongue ; the other two islands are like- 
wise uninhabited and all three are covered thick with 
olive trees which differ from those we have. Beyond 
these islands there extends for about a thousand 
stades a coast which is precipitous and difficult for 
ships to sail past; for there is neither harbour 
beneath the cliffs nor roadstead where sailors may 
anchor, and no natural breakwater which affords 
shelter in emergency for mariners in distress. And 
parallel to the coast here runs a mountain range at 
whose summit are rocks which are sheer and of a 
terrifying height, and at its base are sharp undersea 
ledges in many places and behind them are ravines 
which are eaten away underneath and turn this way 


2 sy after per omitted DF, Vogel. 
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5 Bpwpeévas Kal oKodds. auvTeTpypeve 5 aura 
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whe dAAjAas, Kat Tis Daddrrns Babos exovons, 
kAddwy more pev eloTintwy, mote O€ TaAo- 
auTa@v Bpdouw peyddcy TapamAnovov HYOV efinar. 
Tob O€ KAvowvos TO peev mpos jeyddas mérpas 
mpocapatTopevov eis vibos toTatat Kal Tov adpov 
favjactov to mAR00s KatacKevaler, To b€ KaTa- 
muvopevovy KotAwpact! omacpov KataTAnKTLKOV 
Tapexel, WOTE TOvs akovolws eyyicavTas Tots 
ToTots Ota 70 Séos olovel tpoaTrobvncKery. 
Tavtyy pev obv tHYv mapadtov éxovaw "ApaBes 
t Kadovpevor Oapovdyrot: Thy oe eis eee 
ee edpeyelns, € ETTLKELLEVODY are vyowv omopa- 
dwv, THY mpocoww eyovady opolav tats Kadovpe- 
vats "Eywaot vijoo. exdéyovrar de TavTyV THY 
mapaAov aépror Dives dyjrov KaTa TE TO LAKOS Kat 
TO TAGdTOS, péAaves THY xpdav. pera d5€ TOUTOUS 
opatar yeppovyoos Kat Aysnv KaAAcoTos THY els 
toroptav TETTWKOTWY, OVOpAalopEVvos Xappovbas. 
0770 yap. xnriy éSaiovov KekAyrevay mpos Cédupov 
KOoATIOs é€ early ov jLovov KaTa. Ty id€éav Javpacrds, 
aAAa Kat Kata Tv edxpnotiav ToNd tous aAdous 
Umepeywv' TapyKel yap avrtov pos ournpedés, 
KUKAOULEVOV mavrax oer emt oradious EKATOV, 
elatAovwy 8° exer diz 7)eOpov, vavol SioyeAlars 
akAvoTtov Aqweva. TAapEeXopLevos. ywpis dé TOUTWY 
evvdpos Tt éott Kal? vrrepBoryy, ToTapLo0 jetLovos 
els avrov euBaAdov7os, Kal KaTd. jLécov € exeu vAGov 
evvdpov Kal duvapevny exew KyTevpata. Kalddov 
5 éudepéaratos eott 7TH Kata THV Kapynddva 


1 So Wurm: «xofAwpa. 
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and that. And since these ravines are connected 
by passages with one another and the sea is deep, the 
surf, as it at one time rushes in and at another time 
retreats, gives forth a sound resembling a mighty 
crash of thunder. At one place the surf, as it breaks 
upon huge rocks, leaps on high and causes an astonish- 
ing mass of foam, at another it is swallowed up within 
the caverns and creates such a terrifying agitation of 
the waters that men who unwittingly draw near 
these places are so frightened that they die, as it 
were, a first death. 

This coast, then, is inhabited by Arabs who are called 
Thamudeni; but the coast next to it is bounded by 
a very large gulf, off which lie scattered islands which 
are in appearance very much like the islands called 
the Echinades.! After this coast there come sand 
dunes, of infinite extent in both length and width 
and black in colour. Beyond them a neck of land 
is to be seen and a harbour, the fairest of any which 
have come to be included in history, called Char- 
muthas. For behind an extraordinary natural break- 
water which slants towards the west there lies a gulf 
which not only is marvellous in its form but far 
surpasses all others in the advantages it offers: for a 
thickly wooded mountain stretches along it, enclosing 
it on all sides in a ring one hundred stades long; its 
entrance is two plethra wide, and it provides a harbour 
undisturbed by the waves sufficient for two thousand 
vessels, Furthermore, it is exceptionally well supplied 
with water, since ariver, larger than ordinary, empties 
into it, and it contains in its centre an island which 
is abundantly watered and capable of supporting 
gardens. In general, it resembles most closely the 


1 Now called the Kurtzolares, off the Gulf of Corinth, 
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Ayseve, Tpooayopevoperep be Kadwnr, Tept od 
Tas KaTa pLépos edypyaoTtias év tots oikelots 
Xpovors mretpacopieba dueABetv. ixBdev de Abo 
eK Tijs peydAns Daddrrys els abrov dOpoilerar Oud 
Te Ty vyveptav Kal THY yAvKUTYHTA THY eis adToV 
peovTwy voaTwr. 

45. WlapamAevoavte S€ tods tdmovs TovTous 
opyn mévTe ducaTtyKdTa GAAjAWwWY eis tibos avaTeiver, 
auvayopevas €xovTa Tas Kopudas els mEeTPwWOY 
pactor, TrapamtArjavov pavtaciav amotreAobvTa Tats 
Kat Atyurrov mupaptow. é€9s 8 éati KdAmos 
Kudorepiys peyadous dxpwtnptors TEPLEXOHEVOS, 
od KaTa peony Ty Oudjretpov | AVECTHKE Adgos 
tpameloedrs, €¢ ob tpets vaol Davpacrot tots 
vipeow WKOOOPNVTAL Ded, dyvooupeviny pev ba6 
tav “EAAjver, TUYLOPLEVEODY & v0 TaYv éyywpiwy 
dtadepovTws. preva dé tadra alywadods mapriKer 
Kdbvypos, vapatiatots Kai yAvKEeat peiOpots dretcAnp- 
pevos'! Kal? ov €otw dpos ovopaldpevov prev 
XaBivov, Spupots be Tavrodamots TETTUKVOLEVOV. 
TH dé XEpaov THY EXoLEevyY THS Opes véHovTat 
tav ~ApaBav ot kaAovpevot AcBac. ovrot be 
Kapndotpog¢obvTes mpos amavTa yp@vrTar Ta peé- 
yioTa THY Kata Tov Biov 7H Tob’ Cwov TodTou 
ypela* mpos prev yap Tovs aoXepuious and TovTwvr 
pedxovrat, Tas Sé Kopdas THY popTiwy emi TovTwY 
dopobdvres? padiws admavta oavvtedotot, TO de 
yadda mivovres amo ToUTwy StatpépovTat, Kat THY 
OAyv xwpav mepitoAcdaw emt Ta&v dpopddwy 
KapnAwy. KaTa O€ peony THY xwpav adrav 

1 So Wesscling: karetAnupévos. 
2 dopoivres A, vwropopodyres oiher MSS., all editors. 
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harbour of Carthage, which is known as Cothon, of 
the advantages of which we shall endeavour to give 
a detailed discussion in connection with the ap- 
propriatetime.t Anda multitude of fish gather from 
the open sea into the harbour both because of the 
calm which prevails there and because of the sweetness 
of the waters which flow into it. 

45. After these places, as a man skirts the coast, 
five mountains rise on high separated one from 
another, and their peaks taper into breast-shaped 
tips of stone which give them an appearance like that 
of the pyramids of Egypt. Then comes a circular 
gulf guarded on every side by great promontories, 
and midway on a line drawn across it riscs a trapez- 
ium-shaped hill on which three temples, remarkable 
for their height, have been erected to gods, which 
indeed are unknown to the Greeks, but are accorded 
unusual honour by the natives. After this there is 
a stretch of dank coast, traversed at intervals by 
streams of sweet water from springs; on it there is 
a mountain which bears the name Chabinus and is 
heavily covered with thickets of every kind of tree. 
The land which adjoins the mountainous country is 
inhabited by the Arabs known as Debae. They are 
breeders of camels and make use of the services of this 
animal in connection with the most important necds 
of their life; for instance, they fight against their 
enemies from their backs, employ them for the 
conveyance of their wares and thus easily accomplish 
all their business, drink their milk and in this way get 
their food from them, andtraverse their entire country 
riding upon their racing camels. And down the 
centre of their country runs a river which carries 


1 This description was probably in Book 32, 
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~ o iA 
P€peTat ToTapos TocotTo ypuvcod KatTadépwv 
~ ‘ > X 
bhypa pawvopevov wate Kata tas eKPodas THY 
3 X > / he € > > , 
iAvy amodépecbar teptatiABovoay. of 5° eyywptoe 
~ , “~ ~ ~ ~ 3 
THs pev epyacias THs Tob ypvood TavtTeA@s etow 
4 
depot, pirdgevor 8 tadpyovaw, od mpos TavTas 
> 
Tovs adixvovpévous, aAAa mpos fLdvous Tovs azo 
Bow tias kai [leAomovvycov Sia tiva madatav 
> > € / > / \ a Mv a 
ad “Hpakdéous olkerdtnta mpos 70 €bvos, jv 
pvOiK@s Eavtovs mapetAngévat Tapa TAY Tpoyovewy 
ioTopobaw. 
‘H 8 éf%j5 ywpa Katoucetrar ev b7o ’ApaBuwr 
"Addai Bale dav, ovK € b Oa 
Uaiwy kat Vacavddy, ov éumupos otaa xabla- 
€ »Y / > A A ~ 1 4 i 
mep at mAyatov, dda padakais! Kal dSacetats 
/ , / > A , 
vedhéAats modddKis Kateyouern? €K Sé ToUTwWY 
‘ ~ “~ 
beTol > yivovrat Kat Yeu@ves evKatpot Kal TroLObVTES 
thy Gepurijy wpav evKpatov. 1 Te ywWpa TapPopos 
A 
€oTt Kal diddopos KaTa THY apeTHVY, od pevToL 
Tuyxdver THS evdexouevns émtpereias Sia THY TOV 
~ a ~ 
Nady ametpiav. Tov d€ ypuaov edpiaKovTes ev Tots 
dvotkots bmovomots THS yHs avvdyouat TroAvy, od 
Tov €k 700 Uypatos cuvTnKopEVvoY, GAAG TOV adro- 
pun Kat KaAovpevoy amo Tot oupBeBnKdTOs amupov. 
Kata O€ TO péeyelos eAdytoTros prev evpioKeTat 
mapamAijowos Tupi, péytatos S€ od woAd XeuTO- 
pevos BaorttKot Kapvov. dopotor 5’ adrov mepi 
~ ~ ‘ 
TE TOUS KapTOUS THY YELPM@V Kal TEPL TOUS TPAax7)- 
1 Por padaxais Bezzel suggests pedairas; for Sdacelacs 


Capps suggosts dposepais (Arist. Nubes 338). 
2 So Wesseling (ep. Agatharchides 96): vigderot. 
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down such an amount of what is gold dust to all 
appearance that the mud glitters all over as it is 
carried out at its mouth. The natives of the region 
are entirely without experience in the working of the 
gold, but they are hospitable to strangers, not, how- 
ever, to everyone who arrives among them, but only 
to Boeotians and Peloponnesians, the reason for this 
being the ancient friendship shown by Heracles for 
the tribe, a friendship which, they relate, has come 
down to them in the form of a myth as a heritage 
from their ancestors. 

The land which comes next is inhabited by Alilaei 
and Gasandi, Arab peoples, and is not fiery hot, like 
the neighbouring territories, but is often overspread 
by mild? and thick clouds, from which come heavy 
showers and timely storms that make the summer 
season temperate. The land produces everything 
and is exceptionally fertile, but it does not receive 
the cultivation of which it would admit because of the 
lack of experience of the folk. Gold they discover in 
underground galleries which have been formed by 
nature and gather in abundance—not that which has 
been fused into a mass out of gold-dust,? but the virgin 
gold, which is called, from its condition when found, 
“unfired’’ gold. And as for size the smallest 
nugget found is about as large as the stone of fruit, 
and the largest not much smaller than a royal nut. 
This gold they wear about both their wrists and necks, 


1 The text may be corrupt; ‘* dark and thick ” and ‘‘ mild 
and dewy ” have been suggested (cp. critical note). 

2 ¢.e. fused into artificial nuggets. 

% The word puren was used for the stone of any stone- 
fruit, such as olive, pomegranate, grape, and was, therefore, 
a very indefinite term of measurement; the ‘“‘ royal nut,” 
raentioned below, however, was the Persian walnut, 
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Aovs, Tetpnuevov evaddAag AWors Stadavect. Kal 
~ > ~ 
TovTov pev Tod yévous emiToAdlovTos wap avrtots, 
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pevot KdpBat, al eta tovtovs LaBaior, zodvay- 
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‘ A bf / , > , , 
dé THY evdaipova Aeyouévny ’ApaBlav, dépovaav 
Ta mretoTa THY Tap Hut ayabav Kat Opep- 
pdatwy TavTodaTa@v extpépovaav ARGS apvenrov. 
3 OL 1 ? xX ~ ? , 4A 5 A ‘ 
evwota te! adtiy mdoav éméver duoikyn Ota TO 
mavTa oxedov Ta Tals dopats mpwTevovTa dveobar 
Kata THY xwpav avéekAemTa. KATA peVv yap THY 
4 , ‘ f f \ 
mapdrov dvetac TO Kadovpevov PBadAcapov Kat 
f ‘ , M >] f , Ww 
Kacta Kal 76a Tis GAAn idialovoay dvaw exyovoa' 
avryn 5€ mpoagaros fev ovoa Tots Supact Tpoonve- 
aTaTyny mapéxeTar Tépyiv, eyypoviabeiaca 5€ cuvTo- 
pws yiverar €€izndos. Kata b€ THY peadyeLov 
¢ é 3 aA ? ha 3 rd 
imdprovar Spupoi ovvynpedets, Kal’ ovs eae dévdpa 
peyada APavwroh Kal opuvpvns, mpos S€ TovTots 
dolwkos Kal KaAdpou Kal KWwapwpou Kal TOY 
ww ~ Fa e i 3 f ‘ ’ , 
dAAwy 7@v tovtols dpoiay éydvTwy Thy edwo.av: 
> ‘ A ? / ° 4 A ¢ , 
ovde yap eEapiOurycacba: Suvarov tas eKdoTwv 
> f f A ‘/ A ‘ ~ A A 
iduoTynTAas Te Kal dvaers Oia TO TARGos Kal THY 
imepBodny ths éx wavrwy aOpoloperns dopa. 
f a 
Gela ydp tis daivera Kal Adyou KpeiTtTwY 7) Tpoc- 


1 re Bekker: re yap. 
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perforating it and alternating it with transparent 
stones. And since this precious metal abounds in 
their land, whereas there is a scarcity of copper and 
iron, they exchange it with merchants for equal parts 
of the latter wares. 

46. Beyond this people are the Carbae, as they are 
called, and beyond these the Sabaeans, who are the 
most numerous of the tribes of the Arabians. They 
inhabit that part of the country known as Arabia the 
Blest,? which produces most of the things which are 
held dear among us and nurtures flocks and herds of 
every kind in multitude beyond telling. And a 
natural sweet odour pervades the entire land be- 
cause practically all the things which excel in 
fragrance grow there unceasingly. Along the coast, 
for instance, grow balsam, as it is called, and cassia 
and a certain other herb possessing a nature peculiar 
to itself; for when fresh it is most pleasing and 
delightful to the eye, but when kept for a time it 
suddenly fades to nothing. And throughout the 
interior of the land there are thick forests, in which 
are great trees which yield frankincense and myrrh, 
as well as palms and reeds, cinnamon trees and every 
other kind which possesses a sweet odour such 
as these have; for it is impossible to enumerate both 
the peculiar properties and natures of each one 
severally because of the great volume and the excep- 
tional richness of the fragrance as it is gathered from 
each and all. Fora divine thing and beyond the power 
of words to describe seems the fragrance which greets 


1 Here Diodorus departs radically from Agatharchides 
(96), who says that they exchange one part of gold for three 
of copper or two of iron; ep. Strabo 16. 4. 18. 

2? The Arabia Felix of the Romans. 
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mintovoa Kat Kwotoa Tas éxdaTwv aicbyjcets 
edwoia. Kal yap Tovs mapaméovras, Kaltep 
ond ris yépoou Kexwplopevous, ovK dy.otpous 
Trovel THs TowavTns dohavoews KaTa yap THY 
Bepurnv pay, orav dvepwos azrovyetos yevnrar, 
oupBaiver Tas a70 TOV opupvo dope Sévdpa Kal 
Tov dd\wv Trav TowovTow dmomveopevas evwotas 
Survetobar mpos Ta aAnotov Hepy THS Dadarrns: 
ov yap womep Tap npiv aroKeyrernv Kat maAaray 
exer THY TOV dpapatev puaw, aAAd THY aka 
Covoav ev ave. veapav Suvapy Kal OuKVOUpLEVHV 
mpos Ta Aetrropepéotara THs aicbijcews. KOpLU- 
lovons yap Tis avpas TV aTOppotav Tay eVWOE- 
oTaTwy, Tpoomtmre Tots mpoomA€ovat THY TapdAvov 
Tmpoonves Kal mond, mpos be TOUTOLS byvewov Kal 
TapynAAaypevov eK TaV dpioruv ptypa, obire* 
reTpnpevov Tob Kapmob Kal TI iotav aKpny 
EKTIETVEUKOTOS , ovre THY amdBeow €XovTOS ev 
érepoyevéow dyyetots, GAN’ am adris THS veapwrd- 
7s w@pas Kal TOV Bracrov dic €pauov TapEexoperns 
ahs Oeias picews, wWotTe TovS petaAapBavovras 
Tijs iSudTnTOs SoKetv dmohavew THs pvdohoyou- 
pevns apBpocias oid TO THY drepBodny THS 
edwotas pnoepiav érépav etpickew oiketay mpoo- 
nyopiar. 

47. OB pny OAbKAnpov Kal _xepis pOdvou rH 
evdarpoviay tots avlpwros » TUYN mepredner, 
d\Aa Tots THALKOUTOLS Seoprjpace mapeleuge TO 
BAanrov Kat vovberfoov tovs dia THY ouvéyetay 
tov ayabayv ciwhdtas Katadpoveiv av Oediv. 


1 yap after ovve deleted by Dindorf. 
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the nostrils and stirs the senses of everyone. Indecd, 
even though those who sail along this coast may be 
far from the land, that does not deprive them of a 
portion of the enjoyment which this fragrance affords ; 
for in the summer season, when the wind is blowing 
off shore, one finds that the sweet odours exhaled by 
the myrrh-bearing and other aromatic trees penetrate 
to the near-by parts of the sea; and the reason is 
that the essence of the sweet-smelling herbs is not, 
as with us, kept laid away until it has become old and 
stale, but its potency is in the full bloom ofits strength 
and fresh, and penetrates to the most delicate parts 
of the sense of smell. And since the breeze carries 
the emanation of the most fragrant plants, to the 
voyagers who approach the coast there is wafted a 
blending of perfumes, delightful and potent, and 
healthful withal and exotic, composed as it is of the 
best of them, seeing that the product of the trees has 
not been minced into bits and so has exhaled its own 
special strength, nor yet lies stored away in vessels 
made of a different substance, but taken at the very 
prime of its freshness and while its divine nature 
keeps the shoot pure and undefiled. Consequently 
those who partake of the unique fragrance feel that 
they are enjoying the ambrosia of which the myths 
relate, being unable, because of the superlative sweet- 
ness of the perfume, to find any other name that 
would be fitting and worthy of it. 

47. Nevertheless, fortune has not invested the 
inhabitants of this land with a felicity which is perfect 
and leaves no room for envy, but with such great 
gifts she has eoupled what is harmful and may serve 
as a warning to such men as are wont to despise the 
gods because of the unbroken succession of their 
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1 7a owpara deleted by Reiske. 
4 inches, 


ans 
® Strabo (16. 4. 19) says this was done to overcome the 
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blessings. For in the most fragrant forests is a 
multitude of snakes, the colour of which is dark-red, 
their length a span,! and their bites altogether 
incurable; they bite by leaping upon their victim, 
and as they spring on high they leave a stain of blood 
upon hisskin. And thereis also something peculiar to 
the natives which happens in the case of those whose 
bodies have become weakened by a protracted illness. 
For when the body has become permeated by an un- 
diluted and pungent substance and the combination of 
foreign bodies settles in a porous area, an enfeebled 
condition ensues which is difficult to cure: consequently 
at the side of men afflicted in this way they burn 
asphalt and the beard of a goat,? combatting the 
excessively sweet odour by that from substances of 
the opposite nature. Indeed the good, when it is 
measured out in respect of quantity and order, is for 
human beings an aid and delight, but when it fails of 
due proportion and proper time the gift which it 
bestows is unprofitable. 

The chief city of this tribe is called by them Sabae 
and is built upon a mountain. The kings of this city 
succeed to the throne by descent and the people 
accord to them honours mingled with good and ill. 
For though they have the appearance of leading a 
happy life, in that they impose commands upon all 
and are not accountable for their deeds, yet they are 
considered unfortunate, inasmuch as it is unlawful 
for them ever to leave the palace, and if they do so 
they are stoned to death, in accordance with a certain 
ancient oracle, by the common crowd. This tribe 


drowsiness caused by the sweet odours; the disease appears 
to be mentioned by no other ancient writer, and presumably 
was caused by the continued inhaling of these powerful scents. 
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1 sais added by Dindorf. 
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surpasses not only the neighbouring Arabs but also 
all other men in wealth and in their several extrava- 
gancies besides. Yor in the exchange and sale of 
their wares they, of all men who carry on trade for 
the sake of the silver they receive in exchange, obtain 
the highest price in return for things of the smallest 
weight. Consequently, since they have never for 
ages suffered the ravages of war because of their 
secluded position, and since an abundance of both 
gold and silver abounds in the country, especially in 
Sabae, where the royal palace is situated, they have 
embossed goblets of every description, made of silver 
and gold, couches and tripods with silver feet, and 
every other furnishing of incredible costliness, and 
halls encircled by large columns, some of them gilded, 
and others having silver figures on the capitals. Their 
ceilings and doors they have partitioned by means of 
panels and coffers! made of gold, set with precious 
stones and placed close together, and have thus made 
the structure of their houses in every part marvellous 
for its costliness ; for some parts they have constructed 
of silver and gold, others of ivory and the most showy 
precious stones or of whatever else men estecm most 
highly. For the fact is that these people have 
enjoyed their felicity unshaken since ages past 
because they have been entire strangers to those 
whose own covetousness leads them to feel that 
another man’s wealth is their own godsend.2 The 
sea in these parts looks to be white in colour, so that 
the beholder marvels at the surprising phenomenon 
and at the same time seeks for its cause. And there 


1 te, certain panels were deeply recessed. 
2 Literally “‘ gift of Hermes,” as the god of gain and good 
luck, 
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1 éx Rhodomann: ets. 

2 war’ dAlyov, ata Adyor (at the same rate’’) Agath- 
archides, 104. 

3 gioilopevors deleted by Bekker, Vogel. 

4 aBewpijrovs tadpyew after mAaviras all MSS. but AD, 
Bekker, Dindorf. 


1 The adjective is that translated ‘‘ Blest ”’ in Arabia the 
Blest. 

2 The fifth month of the Attie year, approximately our 
November. 

3 The sixth month, approximately our December. 
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are prosperous ! islands near by, containing unwalled 
cities, all the herds of which are white in colour, while 
no female has any horn whatsoever. These islands 
are visited by sailors from every part and especially 
from Potana, the city which Alexander founded on the 
Indus river, when he wished to have a naval station 
on the shore of the ocean. 

Now as regards Arabia the Blest and its inhabitants 
we shall be satisfied with what has been said. 

48. But we must not omit to mention the strange 
phenomena which are seen in the heavens in these 
regions. The most marvellous is that which, accord- 
ing to accounts we have, has to do with the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear and occasions the greatest 
perplexity among navigators. What they relate is 
that, beginning with the month which the Athenians 
call Maemacterion,? not one of the seven stars of the 
Great Bear is seen until the first watch, in Poseideon? 
none until the second, and in the following months 
they gradually drop out of the sight of navigators.4 
As for the other heavenly bodies, the planets, as they 
are called, are, in the case of some, larger than they 
appear with us, and in the case of others their risings 
and settings are also not the same; and the sun does 


* In the second century B.c., the period when Agatharchides, 
from whom Diodorus has taken this statement, wrote his 
work entitled On the Red Sea, at latitude 15 north, which is 
the probable region of this statement, on November Ist the 
sun sct at approximately 5.45 p.m. and the first star (alpha) 
of the Great Bear rose at approximately 8.45 p.m. Its rising 
did, therefore, fall within the first watch of the night. How- 
ever, the statement that on December Ist it did not rise until 
the second watch is false, since on that date it rose at ap- 
proximately 6.40 p.m.; indeed the rising of the Great Bear, 
instead of receding month by month, as Diodorus states, in 
fact advances. 
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1 Staxoetd Agatharchides, 105. 
2 So Rhodomann: é€Aarréver. 

1 The cause for this statement is the phenomenon of twilight, 
which is dependent upon atmospheric as well as astronomical 
conditions. Its duration varies with the depth, clarity, and 
density of the atmosphere, the latitude and elevation of the 
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not, as with us, send forth its light shortly in advance 
of its actual rising, but while the darkness of night 
still continues, it suddenly and contrary to all expecta- 
tion appears and sends forth its light.1_ Because of 
this there is no daylight in those regions before the 
sun has become visible, and when out of the midst 
of the sea, as they say, it comes into view. it resembles 
a fiery red ball of charcoal which discharges huge 
sparks, and its shape does not look like a cone,? 
as is the impression we have of it, but it has the shape 
of a column which has the appearance of being 
slightly thicker at the top; and furthermore it does 
not shine or send out rays before the first hour, 
appearing as a fire that gives forth no light in the 
darkness; but at the beginning of the second hour 
it takes on the form of a round shield and sends forth 
a light which is exceptionally bright and fiery. But 
at its setting the opposite manifestations take place 
with respect to it; for it seems to observers to be 
lighting up the whole universe with a strange kind 
of ray * for not less than two or, as Agatharchides of 
Cnidus has recorded, for three hours. And in the 
opinion of the natives this is the most pleasant period, 
when the heat is steadily lessening because of the 
setting of the sun. 

As regards the winds, the west, the south-west. 
also the north-west and the east blow as in the other 
parts of the world; but in Ethiopia the south winds 


place of observation, and the time of year. The Greek 
navigator found less twilight as he travelled south from 
Greece towards the equator, at which point, in fact, it has 
its minimum duration. 

* Agatharchides (105) says ‘‘ discus-shaped.”’ 

3 Agatharchides (105) says that this takes place after the 
sun has already set. 
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TAPATVYXOVTA., Kal TAXEWS GVAKG[LTTEL pos TOV 


1 ¢.e. to the plan of Diodorus’ history. 
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neither blow nor are known at all, although in the 
Trogodyte country and Arabia they are so excep- 
tionally hot that they set the forests on fire and cause 
the bodies of those who take refuge in the shade of 
their huts to collapse through weakness. The north 
wind, however, may justly be considered the most 
favourable of all, since it reaches into every region 
of the inhabited earth and is ever cool. 

49. But now that we have examined these matters, 
it will be appropriate ! to discuss the Libyans who 
dwell near Egypt and the country which borders 
upon them. ‘The parts about Cyrené and the Syrtes 
as well as the interior of the mainland in these regions 
are inhabited by four tribes of Libyans; of these the 
Nasamones, as they are called, dwell in the parts to 
the south, the Auschisae in those to the west, the 
Marmaridae occupy the narrow strip between Egypt 
and Cyrene and come down to the coast, and the 
Macae, who are more numerous than their fellow 
Libyans, dwell in the regions about the Syrtis.? 
Now of the Libyans whom we have just mentioned 
those are farmers who possess land which is able to 
produce abundant crops, while those are nomads who 
get their sustenance from the flocks and herds which 
they maintain; and both of these groups have kings 
and lead a life which is not entirely savage or different 
trom that of civilized men. The third group, how- 
ever, obeying no king and taking no account or even 
thought of justice, makes robbery its constant 
practice, and attacking unexpectedly from out of the 
desert it seizes whatever it has happened upon and 
quickly withdraws to the place from which it had set 


? The Greater Syrtis. 
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out. All the Libyans of this third group lead a life 
like that of the wild beasts, spending their days under 
the open sky and practising the savage in their mode 
of life; for they have nothing to do with eivilized food 
or clothing, but cover their “bodies with the skins of 
goats. Tei leaders have no cities whatsoever, but 
only towers near the sources of water, and into theese 
they bring and store away the excess of their booty. 

Of the peoples who are their subjects they annually 
exact an oath of obedience to their authority, and to 
any who have submitted to them they extend their 
protection as being allies, and such as take no heed 
of them they first Condeonn to death and then make 
war upon them asrobbers. Their weapons are appro- 
priate to both the country and their mode of life ; for 
since they are light of body and inhabit a country 
which is for the most part a level plain, they face the 
dangers which beset them armed with three spears 
and stones in leather bags; and they carry neither 
sword nor helmet nor any other armour, since their 
aim is to excel in agility both in pursuit and again in 
withdrawal. Consequently they are expert in run- 
ning and hurling stones, having brought to full 
development by practice and habit the advantages 
accorded them by nature. And, speaking generally. 

they observe neither justice nor good faith in any 
respect in dealing with peoples of "alieg race. 

50. That part of the country which lies near the 
city of Cyrené has a deep soil and bears products ot 
many kinds; for not only does it produce wheat, but 
it also possesses large vineyards and olive orchards 
and native forests, and rivers which are of great 
utility; but the area which extends beyond its 
southern border where nitre is found, being unculti- 
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fovca vapatiaiwy vddtwr, tiv mpdcoyuy exet 
meAayet Tape pepy” ovdepiav d€ Tapexowern 
TroukiAiay Kara THY iSéav ephua yh TEpleXeTaL, 
Ths vmepKermerns epyyou Svad’itov éyovans TO 
mépas. Odtdzep 000’ dpveov ldety Cot, ov TeTpaTTOvY 
ev avurTn CGov Any Sopkddos Kat Bods, od puny 
ovre purov our’ dAAo TOV Ouvapeveoy puxaywyhoa 
Tay épaow, ws av Tis els fLeaoyetov dvnKovons 
vis eyovans emt TO pAKos aOpdous Divas. ep? 
dgov oe omaviler TOV ™pos TEE pov Biov a dinnovrwy, 
emt TocotTo TAnOe. mavTolwy tats tdéats Kai Tots 
preyeVeow ogewv, paAvora be TeV TowovTw ous 
Tpooayopevovat kepdotas, ot Ta, pev Onypara 
favarnddpa wovwbvrat, THY d€ ypoay dupa Tapa- 
mAnatav €éxyovow didmep eEwpowwpévwy adrav 
Kata THY mpdcoww toils roKeyévols edadheow 
dAtyou pev emuywvwaKovaty, ot ToAXol 8 ayroobvres 
Tatobat kal Kwduvols TepiTimTovaL aTpoddoKyToLs. 
AéyeTat 5€ TovTovs TO madatdv émeAPdvTas more 
ToMAnv ths Aly’mrou movjoa tiv droKeypérny 
Ywpayv aoikytor. 

Diverat b€ TL Oavpdarov mept tre tavrnv! rip 
XEpoov Kal THY eméxewa Tijs Lvptews AtBuny. 
qept yp Twas Katpovs Kal pddvora Kara Tas 
vyvepias GuaoTacets Op@vTal KaTa Tov aépa mav- 
toiwy Cuwy idéas eudaivovaat: rovtwy 5° at pev 
Hpepovow, at dé Kivnow AapBdvovat, Kal OTe eV 

1 thy xdpav kai after rav7nv deleted by Reiske. 





1 Literally, ‘‘ horned serpents,” or asps. 
2 Cp. Aristophanes, The Clouds, 346: ‘‘ Didst thou never 
espy a cloud in the sky which a centaur or leopard might be, 
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vated and lacking springs of water, is in appearance 
like a sea; and in addition to its showing no variety 
of landscape it is surrounded by desert land, the desert 
which lies beyond ending in a region from which 
egress is difficult. Consequently not even a bird is 
to be seen there nor any four-footed animal except the 
gazelle and the ox, nor indeed any plant or anything 
that delights the eye, since the land which stretches 
into the interior contains nearly continuous dunes 
throughout its length. And greatly as it is lacking 
in the things which pertain to civilized life, to the 
same degree does it abound in snakes of every manner 
of appearance and size, and especially in those which 
men call cerastes the stings of which are mortal and 
their colour is like sand; and since for this reason 
they look like the ground on which they lie, few men 
discern them and the greater number tread on them 
unwittingly and meet with unexpected perils. More- 
over, the account runs that in ancient times these 
snakes once invaded a large part of that section of 
Egypt which lies below this desert and rendered it 
uninhabitable. 

And both in this arid land and in Libya which lies 
beyond the Syrtis there takes place a marvellous thing. 
Yor at certain times, and especially when there is no 
wind, shapes are seen gathering in the sky which 
assume the forms of animals of every kind #; and 
some of these remain fixed, but others begin to move, 


or a wolf or a cow?” (tr. by Rogers in the Z.C.L.); and 
Lucretius 4. 139-42: ‘‘ For often giants’ countenances appear 
to fly over and to draw their shadow afar, sometimes great 
mountains and rocks torn from the mountains to go before 
and to pass by the sun, after them some monster pulling and 
dragging other clouds ”’ (tr. by Rouse in the Z.C.L.). 
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Umodevyovor, mote b€ SiwKovor, macat b€ TO 
péyelos amAarov exovoat Bavpaoriy KardmAngw 
Kal Tapay7y Tapackevalovar Tots dzeipois. ai 
yap émtdusKovoa tovs avOpurmous émedav KaTa- 
AdBwot, mepiyéovrat tots cupace yuypat Kat 
aA pwoets, WOTE TOUS peEV E€évous aor Gees 
évTas bia TO d€0s extreTtAy Oa, TOUS 8° eyywptous 
moNakis ouyKeKupnkoTas Tols TowvTols KaTa- 
dpovetv Tob oupBatvovros. 

51. Mapaddgou 8 civar doxodvros Tob mpayLaTos 
KaL pve memAaopevyy mapamAnotov, mevp@vrat 
tives TMV duoiKk@v aitias amodtddvat Tob yivopévov 
TowavTas. avéuous fact KaTad THY ywWpay TOUS 

ev 70 avvodov pT) mvetv, tovs d€ mavTeAds 
elvae BAnx pods Kal Kerpous: Undpxew d€ Kal 
Tepl TOV aépa Todds Tpepiav Kal Bavpaoray 
akunotav bia TO pte varas pijTe avoKious 
avA@vas mapaketobar mAyciov prize Addwv b7dp- 
yew avaotnpata: moTapav te peydAwy omavilev 
Tovs Tomous, Kal Kabdrov Thy avveyyus ywpav 
dmacav dkap7ov ovoav pndeuiav éyew avabupia- 
ow: e€& wv amavrwy elwlévar yervacbai twas 
dpyas Kal ovoTdoes mvevpatwr. dioTmep oupmVe- 
yovs Tepiatdcews TV YEepoov emeyovays, O7Ep 
Op@pev emt Tov ved@v eviore cupBaivov ev Tais 
voTiats pLEpats, TUTOUpEveOY ideiv TmavrodaTay, 
TOvTO yiveoBa KaL TEpt THY ABony, moMaxais 
Hoppoupevov rob ovpTimTovros dépos: ov Tats 
peev dobevéar Kat BAnypais avipars oxe tobau jeTewpt- 
Comevov Kal mrahyovs movobvra Kal auyKpovovTa 
ovoTnpacw érépots dpotots, vyvepias 3° emAap- 
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sometimes retreating before a man and at other times 
pursuing him, and in every case, since they are of 
monstrous size, they strike such as have never 
experienced them with wondrous dismay and terror. 
For when the shapes which are pursuing overtake the 
persons they envelop their bodies, causing a chilling 
and shivering sensation, so that strangers who are 
unfamiliar with them are overcome with fear, although 
the natives, who have often met with such things, pay 
no attention to the phenomenon. 

51. Now incredible though this effect may seem 
and like a fanciful tale, yet certain physical philo- 
sophers attempt to set forth the causes of it some- 
what as follows: The winds, they say, either blow in 
this land not at all or else are altogether sluggish and 
without vigour; and often there prevails in the air a 
calm and wondrous lack of movement, because of the 
fact that neither wooded vales nor thickly-shaded 
elens lie near it nor are there any elevations that make 
hills; furthermore, these regions lack large rivers 
and, in general, the whole territory round about, 
being barren of plants, gives forth no vapour. Yet it 
is all these things which are wont, they explain, to 
generate beginnings, as it were, and gatherings of 
air-currents. Consequently, when so stifling an 
atmosphere extends over the arid land the pheno- 
menon which we observe taking place now and then 
with respect to the clouds on humid days, when every 
kind of shape is formed, occurs likewise in Libya, 
they tell us, the air as it condenses assuming manifold 
shapes. Now this air is driven along by the weak and 
sluggish breezes, rising aloft and making quivering 
motions and impinging upon other bodies of similar 
character, but when a calm succeeds, it then descends 
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, f 4 ‘ ~ A we 
Bavovans Kaliotracba mpos THY yhv, Bapvv ovTa 
A ww 
Kal TeTUTWLEVOY WS ETUXEV? ErELTA pNdEVOS OVTOS 

“ wn /, 

Tob avyyéovtos mpoomeAdlev Tots adtopatws 
~ > > 7? / 

mepituyyavovor TOV Cawv. tas 8 éf exdrepa 

“~ A , 

Kwihoes alTdy dace mpoaipecw pev pydepiay 
3 , 3 3 , A > , e - 

eudaiverrs ev aibvyw yap advvatov trdapyeuw 
‘ e , aN , ‘ , ~ A 06 

puyny éxovarov 7 diwmfw> Ta pevtot CHa AedAnbotws 

aitia THs peTapatas Kwicews yiverOat’ mpooror- 

Twv péev yap avT@y Tov UToKElpevoy aepa peTa 

‘ af}? wn \ 
Bias dvaoréA\ew, Kat d1a rodl’ dtroywpety zo 
cuveoTnKos €lOwAovy Kal movety Thy Eeudaoww 

“a > ~ 
dmodevyortos: tots & avaywpodat Kata Tobvav- 

, A , “A > Ff 

tiov émaxodouvieiv, avrTectpappevns THs aitias, 

~ ~ ~ > , 
ws av TOU KEevod Kal THS apatwmcews EmLOTMpEVNS. 
dudmep €otkévat OwwKovTe Tods vmoywpobvras: 
eAxeo$ar yap atro Kal mpominrew ets 70 Tpdaber 
a € ‘ ~ , cs ‘ 3 € - 
GOpovv vo THs TaAW pupns: Tods 5’ Urodev- 
yovtas, OTav éemotpadmow 7H pevwa, evAdyws 
€ ‘ ~ ~ 3 , , al 
bo Tob auraxodovdotvTos eldwWAov pavecba Tots 
oyKowss totro S€ Kata THY mpos TO aTEpEepWOV 
mpoonmtwow trepiOpvBeobat, Kat travTayd0ev mpoo- 
xedpevov Katapiyev Ta cwpaTa THY TeEpiTVY- 
YavovTwy. 

52. Todtwy 8 piv dveuxpwnpévo otketov av ein 
Tots mpoeipynpevors Témos SueADetv Ta mepi Tas 
’Apaldvas tatopovpeva Tas yevopévas 76 TraXatov 

A Ay , ¢ ‘ X ‘ ¢€ 4 
Kata THVv AtBunv. ot modrXoi prev yap dredAydaae 


1 ¢.e. either pursuing or retreatiug before men; cp. chap. 
50. 4 and below. 
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towards the earth by reason of its weight and in the 
shape which it may chance to have assumed, where- 
upon, there being nothing to dissipate it, the air 
clings to such living creatures as accidentally come to 
be in the way. As for the movements which these 
shapes make in both directions,! these, they say, 
indicate no volition on their part, since it is impossible 
that voluntary flight or pursuit should reside in a 
soulless thing. And yet the living creatures are, 
unknown to themselves, responsible for this move- 
ment through the air; for, if they advance, they push 
up by their violent motion the air which lies beneath 
them, and this is the reason why the image which has 
formed retreats before them and gives the impression 
of fleeing; whereas if the living creatures withdraw, 
they follow in the opposite direction, the cause 
having been reversed, since that which is empty and 
rarefied draws the shapes towards itself. Conse- 
quently it has the appearance of pursuing men who 
withdraw before it, for the image is drawn to the 
empty space and rushes forward in a mass under 
the influence of the backward motion of the living 
creature; and as for those who flee, it is quite 
reasonable that, whether they turn about or stand 
still, their bodies should feel the light touch of the 
image which follows them; and this is broken in 
pieces as it strikes upon the solid object, and as it 
pours itself out in all directions it chills the bodies of 
all with whom it comes in contact. 

52. But now that we have examined these matters 
it will be fitting, in connection with the regions we 
have mentioned, to discuss the account which history 
records of the Amazons who were in Libya in ancient 
times. For the majority of mankind believe that 
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Tas Tept TOV Ocppesdorra ToTapov ev TH Toure 
Aeyopévas KatwKynkévar pdvas UadpEa 76 8 
adn bes obx ovTws EXEL, dua TO TOAD apoTepetv 
Tots ypovols Tas KaTa AiBiny Kat mpagets a€.oAd- 
yous emredeoacbar, ovK dyvoobpev de duoTe 
moAdots THY avaywwoKdvTwy avniKoos davetrat 
Kat E€vn TavTeAds 1) Epi ToUTWwy LaTopia’ Hdavic- 
pLévov yap oAocxepw@s Tod yévous tav ’Apalovidwr 
TovTwy moAAais yeveats mpdtepov tav Tpuwikdr, 
TO dé Tmept TOV Ocppwdovra TOTA[LOV yovarka@y 1 
KLAKUL@V [LLKPOV TPO ToUTwWY THY ypovwV, odK 
adéyws at perayevéotepar Kat padAov yrwpilo- 
pevat THY So€av KeKAnpovoynKact THY THY Tada 
Kal tavTedAas dyvooupevey Oud TOV Xpovov oTr0 
TOV TetaTe. ov pay GAN’ jpets evploxovres 
moAAods pev TOV apyaiwy TouTayv TE Kal ovyypa- 
pew, ovK oAlyous dé Kal THY peTayeveatépw 
pnunv meTompévovs attadv, avaypadew tas 
mpagéets mretpacdpeba év Kefaraios aKodovdws 
Avovuciw 7 auvretaypev@ Ta mept Tovs ’Apyovav- 
Tas Kat tov Advucov Kal erepa troAAa tev év 
tots maXaorarots ypovois mpaxOévTwr. 

Téyove peev our’ acto yévn yuvatka@yv Kata. THY 
AtBunv pdx yea. Kal Telavpacpeva peydhus € én” av- 
dpela’ TO Te yap TOV Vopydveny EOvos, ef’ 6 Aéyerat 
tov Ilepoéa ozparetoa, mapeAndaper dAKq dia- 

1 yak omitted by E, Bekker, Dindorf, Vogel, retained 
by Jacoby. 


1 Cp. Book 2. 44-6. 
This Dionysius, nicknamed Skytobrachion, ‘‘of the 
leathern arm,” lived in Alexandria in the middle of the second 
century B.c. and composcd a mythical romance from which 
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the only Amazons were those who are reported to 
have dwelt in the neighbourhood of the Thermodon 
river on the Pontus!; but the truth is otherwise, 
since the Amazons of Libya were much earlier in 
point of time and accomplished notable deeds. Now 
we are not unaware that to many who read this 
account the history of this people will appear to be 
a thing unheard of and entirely strange; for since 
the race of these Amazons disappeared entirely 
many generations before the Trojan War, whereas 
the women about the Thermodon river were in their 
full vigour a little before that time, it is not without 
reason that the later people, who were also better 
known, should have inherited the fame of the 
earlier, who are entirely unknown to most men 
because of the lapse of time. For our part, however, 
since we find that many early poets and historians, 
and not a few of the later ones as well, have made 
mention of them, we shall endeavour to recount 
their deeds in summary, following the account of 
Dionysius,?, who composed a narrative about the 
Argonauts and Dionysus, and also about many 
other things which took place in the most ancient 
times. 

Now there have been in Libya a number of races 
of women who were warlike and greatly admired 
for their manly vigour; for instance, tradition tells 
us of the race of the Gorgons, against whom, as the 
account is given, Perseus made war, a race dis- 
Diodorus drew the following account of the Amazons and 
his description of the Atlantians (cc. 56, 57, 60, 61), of the 
Dionysus born in Libya (cc. 66. 4-73. 8), and of the Argonauts 
(Book 4. 40-55). The following account is an excellent 


example of the syncretism and rationalization of the old 
Greek myths. 
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4 X x ‘ a: es ~ A > 
dépov' To yap tov Atos pev vidv, Tov dé Kal 
¢ 1 oe ’ ” ’ , > 
eautov ‘EAAjvwv dpiotov, TeA€oou péytatov abAov 
Tv emt TavTas oTpatelay TeKpyprov av tis AdBor 

~ ‘ “~ on 
THS TEpl TAS TpoELpyLevas yuvaikas UTEpoxTs TE 
Kal Ouvdpews' 7 Te TMV viv edAAOVEAW LoTopetabat 
avopeia mapddofov exer 7Iv UTEpoynv mpos Tas 
Kal Aas does THV yvvatkdv ocvyKpwopery. 

53. Dact yap dbadpfar rHs AiBins ev tots 
mpos €o7épav pépecww emt Tols mépacte THs olKov- 
pevns €Ovos yuvatkoKpatovpevov Kat Biov élnAwKos 

» oe ~ > € ~ “ A A x 
odx Choy TH Tap’ ypiv. Tats pev yap yuvaréiv 
” S ~ ‘ \ f c 
Bos etvat diatrovety Ta Kata TOACLOV, Kal ypdvous 
wptopévous odetrdey aotpatevecbar, diatypoupévns 
Ths mapbevias: SieAPovtTwy b€ TeV eTav Ta&V THs 
otpatelas mpoatévar prev Tots avdpdor mratdomotias 
évexa, Tas 5° apxas Kal TA KoWa SiotKely TavTas 

2dmavra. tovs 8 avdpas dpoiws tats map’ Auiv 
yapeTats TOV KaToLKiovoy éxew Biov, danpeTodvTas 
Tots UT0 THY GuVvoLKOVO@Y TpooTaTTOPEVOLS* jL7) 
petéxyev 8° adtovs junre otpateias pt apyis 
unr dddAns twos ev Tois Kowols mappyatas, 
€& as eueddov dpovnpatiabevtes emOyjcecbat tats 
3 yvvagi. Kata d€ Tas yevéoets THY TéeKVUWY TAO 
A , f ~ > f x a 
pev Bpédn rapadidocba tots avdpaot, Kal TOUTOUS 
f ? Xx 7 \ oo» . ¢ ‘ 
Starpédew atta ydArakre kat aAAots Teo eYsrjacw 
a ~ / 
oiketws Tals THY vyTiov HAtKiats: ef dé TUyoL 
OjAv yevenBev, éemKaecfat avtot Tovs paarous, 





1 te. Perseus. * Literally, ‘‘ freedom of speech.” 
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tinguished for its valour ; for the fact that it was the 
son of Zeus,! the mightiest Greek of his day, who 
accomplished the campaign against these women, 
and that this was his greatest Labour may be taken 
by any man as proof of both the pre-eminence 
and the power of the women we have mentioned. 
Furthermore, the manly prowess of those of whom 
we are now about to write presupposes an amazing 
pre-eminence when compared with the nature of 
the women of our day. 

53. We are told, namely, that there was once in 
the western parts of Libya, on the bounds of the 
inhabited world, a race which was ruled by women 
and followed a manner of life unlike that which 
prevails among us. For it was the custom among 
them that the women should practise the arts of 
war and be required to serve in the army for a fixed 
period, during which time they maintained their 
virginity; then, when the years of their service in 
the field had expired, they went in to the men for 
the procreation of children, but they kept in their 
hands the administration of the magistracies and of 
all the affairs of the state. The men, however, like 
our married women, spent their days about the 
house, carrying out the orders which were given 
them by their wives; and they took no part in 
military campaigns or in office or in the exercise of 
free citizenship? in the affairs of the community by 
virtue of which they might become presumptuous 
and rise up against the women. When their children 
were born the babies were turned over to the men, 
who brought them up on milk and such cooked foods 
as were appropriate to the age of the infants; and 
if it happened that a girl was born, its breasts were 
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iva p27) perewpilavrar Kara Tous ais aKLIS 
xpdvous: €p7ddLov yap od TO Tuyov elvat doxetv } 
Tpos Tas oTparetas Tovs eSexovras Tob owparos 
paorous: 616 Kal ToUTwy adTas ameoTepnpevas 
bo THY ‘EM jive "Apalovas mpocayopevecbar. 

MvBoroyobou 5° abtas _@enKEva vijcov THY G70 
pev Too mpos dvopas mdpyew abriy ‘Eorépav 
mpocayopevletoay, Keysevyy O° ev TH Tiperenvid. 
Kipvn. tadtyv 5é mAnoiov brapyew Tob Tepté- 
yovTos THY yh WKEaVOD, mpoonyopedobar oe 
amd Twos éPardovtos eis adtiv ToTapob Tpitavos: 
KetoOar dé THY Alvny Ta’THv TAyoiov Aifomias 
Kal TOO Tapa TOV WKEaVvoy dpous, O PéyLoToY peVv 
omdpyew TOV ev Tots TéTOLS Kal TpOGTENTWKOS * 
eis TOV wKeavov, dvopdlecbat 8 b70 TeV SEAAgvav 
"ATAavTa. TH d€ Tpoetpypevny vijcov bmdpyew pev 
edpeyelyn Kal aAnpn Kaptinwy dévdopuv mavTo- 
daav, ad’ dv mopilecOar tas Tpopas TODS 
eyxwplous. exer 8 avray Kal KTIVOV 7ABos, 
aly@v Kal mpoBaruy, e€ wy yaha Kal Kpéa pos 
diatpogiy bmdpyew Tois KEKTTLEVOLS aire dé 
To advodov py xpjobat 70 éOvos dia TO pajres Tob 
Kap7oo ToUTOU Ty ypetav edpcOAvar rap’ avrots. 

Tas 5” ovv ’Apalovas adich duapepovoas Kal 
mpos TOAcHov wpENnuEevas TO [EV mpéyTov Tas ev 
Th vyow modes KaraotpEepeobar TAnY THs Cvopa- 
Copevns Myvys, tepas. 6 elvat voptlopevys, 
iy katorKetobar pev om At&iomuv TyOvoddyuw, 
éyew dé updos expuojpara peyada Kal Aidwv 
nohuTedAa@v mAHb0s THv dvopalopévay trap’ “EA- 


1 Soxety Dindorf: doxei. 
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seared that they might not develop at the time of 
maturity; for they thought that the breasts, as they 
stood out from the body, were no small hindrance 
in warfare; and in fact it is because they have been 
deprived of their breasts that they are called by 
the Greeks Amazons.! 

As mythology relates, their home was on an island 
which, because it was in the west, was called Hespera, 
and it lay in the marsh Tritonis. This marsh was 
near the ocean which surrounds the earth and received 
its name from a certain river Triton which emptied 
into it; and this marsh was also near Ethiopia and 
that mountain by the shore of the ocean which is 
the highest of those in the vicinity and impinges 
upon the ocean and is called by the Greeks Atlas. 
The island mentioned above was of great size and 
full of fruit-bearing trees of every kind, from which 
the natives secured their food. It contained also a 
multitude of flocks and herds, namely, of goats and 
sheep, from which the possessors reeeived milk and 
meat for their sustenance; but grain the nation used 
not at all because the use of this fruit of the earth 
had not yet been discovered among them. 

The Amazons, then, the account continues, being a 
race superior in valour and eager for war, first of all 
subdued all the cities on the island except the one 
called Mené, which was considered to be sacred and 
was inhabited by Ethiopian Ichthyophagi, and was 
also subject to great eruptions of fire and possessed 
a multitude of the precious stones which the Greeks 


i Cp. p. 33, note 1. 





2 rpoomentwxos AB, Taceoy, Seas aane other MSS., 
Dindorf, Bekker, Vogel. 
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Anow avOpdKwr Kat oapdiwy Kal cpapayowv: pera. 
d€ tabra moAXovs TOV mAnoroxaspuv AtBvwv Kat 
vopdduv katamoAcpAoat, Kal KTioaL 0A peyd- 
Any €VTOS Tis _ Tpitwvidos Aiwrns, Nv amo Tob 
oXnHaTOS ovopdaoat Xeppovyncor. 

54. °Ex dé TavTNS Oppwpievas eyXeuphoat 
peydAats émtPodais, Opis atrais epTecovons 
emeAfeivy modda BEpy THS olKkoupevns. emt 
mpwrous 8 adbrtas otpatedcat dAéyetar sods 
*Ariravrious, dvdpas, Wuepwratovs trav év tots 
TOTOLS EKEWVOLS KAaL YWpaV vEepopevous EvdaijLova 
Kat modes peyadas: map’ ols 57) pvlodAoyetabat 
pact THY TaV Dedv yeveow UrapEat mpos Tots KATA 
TOV WKEaVOV TOTALS, GULdwYwWS Tots Tap’ “EAAnat 
pvbodrdyots, TEpt Dv TA KATA [Lepos puLKpoV UaoTEpov 
dueEupev. 

Tév obv ’Apalovwy Aéyerat BactAedvovoay Mu- 
ptvav ovoTnoacbat otpatdémedov mel@v pev Ttptio- 
piupiwy, imméwy d€ Tpioxyiriwy, Cnroupévns zap’ 
avTats mepitToTepov ev Tois moAEpoLs THs azo TOY 
inméwv xpetas. o7dAots be xphobae oKxemaoTnptots 
odewy peydAwy dopais, € exovons Tis. AtBuns Tadra 
Ta Caio tots pey ecw ATOTO, dpvvTypiows d€ 
Eidect Kat Adyyats,} ert dé micois: ots pu pedvov 
e€ évavtias BadAew, dAda Kai Kata Tas duyas 


tois Eideot Kat tats Adyyats all MSS. but A. 





1 The anthrax was a precious stone of dark red colour, 
such as the carbuncle, ruby, and garnet; the sardion included 
our comelian and sardine; the smaragdos was any green 
stone. 
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eall anthrax, sardion, and smaragdos}; and after this 
they subdued many of the neighbouring Libyans 
and nomad tribes, and founded within the marsh 
Tritonis a great city which they named Cherronesus ? 
after its shape. 

54. Setting out from the eity of Cherronesus, the 
aecount continues, the Amazons embarked upon 
great ventures, a longing having come over them 
to invade many parts of the inhabited world. The 
first people against whom they advanced, aceording 
to the tale, was the Atlantians, the most eivilized 
men among the inhabitants of those regions, who 
dwelt in a prosperous country and possessed great 
eities; it was among them, we are told, that 
mythology plaees the birth of the gods, in the 
regions which lie along the shore of the ocean, in 
this respeet agreeing with those among the Greeks 
who relate legends, and about this? we shall speak 
in detail a little later. 

Now the queen of the Amazons, Myrina, colleeted, 
it is said, an army of thirty thousand foot-soldiers 
and three thousand eavalry, sinee they favoured to 
an unusual degree the use of eavalry in their wars.4 
For protective deviees they used the skins of large 
snakes, since Libya contains such animals of in- 
credible size, and for offensive weapons, swords and 
lanees; they also used bows and arrows, with whieh 
they struek not only when facing the enemy but also 
when in flight, by shooting baekwards at their 


2 i.e. “‘ Peninsula’; presumably the city lay on a ridge 
of Jand running out into the marsh. 

3 ge. the birth of the gods; ep. chap. 56 below. 

4 A strange statement, in connection with so small a number 
of cavalry. Perhaps the numbers should be transposed. 
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1 So Eichstidt: éyovadv. 
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pursuers with good effect. Upon entering the land 
of the Atlantians they defeated in a pitched battle 
the inhabitants of the city of Cerné, as it is called, 
and making their way inside the walls along with 
the fleeing enemy, they got the city into their hands ; 
and desiring to Stree tertor into the neighbouring 
peoples they treated the captives savagely, put to 
the sword the men from the youth upwar d, led into 
slavery the children and women, and razed the city. 
But when the terrible fate of the inhabitants of 
Cerné became known among their fellow tribesmen, 
it is related that the Atlantians, struck with terror. 
surrendered their cities on terms of capitulation and 
announced that they would do whatever should be 
commanded them, and that the queen Myrina, 
bearing herself honourably towards the Atlantians, 
both established friendship with them and founded 
a city to bear her name in place of the city which had 
been razed; and in it she settled both the captives 
and any native who so desired. Whereupon the 
Atlantians presented her with magnificent presents 
and by public decree voted to her notable honours, 
and she in return accepted their courtesy and in 
addition promised that she would show kindness to 
their nation. And since the natives were often 
being warred upon by the Gorgons, as they were 
named, a folk which resided upon their borders, and 
in general had that people lying in wait to injure 
them, Mvyrina, they say, was asked by the Atlantians 
to invade the land of the afore-mentioned Gorgons. 
But when the Gorgons drew up their forces to resist 
them a mighty battle took place in which the 
Amazons, gaining the upper hand, slew great 
numbers of their opponents and took no fewer than 
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three thousand prisoners; and since the rest had 
fled for refuge into a certain wooded region, Myrina 
undertook to set fire to the timber, being eager to 
destroy the race utterly, but when she found that 
she was unable to succeed in her attempt she retired 
to the borders of her country. 

55. Now as the Amazons, they go on to say, 
relaxed their watch during the night because of 
their success, the captive women, falling upon them 
and drawing the swords of those who thought they 
were conquerors, slew many of them; in the end, 
however, the multitude poured in about them from 
every side and the prisoners fighting bravely were 
butchered one and all. Myrina accorded a funeral 
to her fallen comrades on three pyres and raised up 
three great heaps of earth as tombs, which are 
called to this day “* Amazon Mounds.”” But the Gor- 
gons, grown strong again in later days, were subdued 
a second time by Perseus, the son of Zeus, when 
Medusa was queen over them; and in the end both 
they and the race of the Amazons were entirely 
destroyed by Heracles, when he visited the regions 
to the west and set up his pillars } in Libya, since he 
felt that it would ill accord with his resolve to be 
the benefactor of the whole race of mankind if he 
should suffer any nations to be under the rule of 
women. The story is also told that the marsh 
Tritonis disappeared from sight in the course of an 
earthquake, when those parts of it which lay towards 
the ocean were torn asunder. 

As for Myrina, the account continues, she visited 
the larger part of Libya, and passing over into 


1 Cp. Book 4. 18, 
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1 The Mediterranean, 
2 This river flows past Pergamum and empties mto the 
Aegean Sea. 
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Egypt she struck a treaty of friendship with Horus, 
the son of Isis, who was king of Egypt at that time, 
and then, after making war to the end upon the 
Arabians and slaying many of them, she subdued 
Syria; but when the Cilicians came out with presents 
to meet her and agreed to obey her commands, she 
left those free who yielded to her of their free will 
and for this reason these are called to this day the 
“Free Cilicians.’’ She also conquered in war the 
races in the region of the Taurus, peoples of out- 
standing courage, and descended through Greater 
Phrygia to the seat; then she won over the land 
lying along the coast and fixed the bounds of her 
campaign at the Caicus River. And selecting in 
the territory which she had won by arms sites well 
suited for the founding of cities, she built a con- 
siderable number of them and founded one ? which 
bore her own name, but the others she named after 
the women who held the most important commands, 
such as Cymé, Pitana, and Priené. 

These, then, are the cities she settled along the sea, 
but others, and a larger number, she planted in the 
regions stretching towards the interior. She seized 
also some of the islands, and Lesbos in particular, 
on which she founded the city of Mitylené, which 
was named after her sister who took part in the 
campaign. After that, while subduing some of the 
rest of the islands, she was caught in a storm, and 
after she had offered up prayers for her safety to 
the Mother of the Gods,’ she was earried to one ot 
the uninhabited islands; this island, in obedience 


3 The city of Myrina in Mysia; ep. Strabo 18.3.6. 
4 Cybelé. 
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to a vision which she beheld in her dreams, she made 
sacred to this goddess, and set up altars there and 
offered magnificent sacrifices. She also gave it the 
name of Samothrace, which means, when translated 
into Greek, “sacred island,” although some _his- 
torians say that it was formerly called Samos and 
was then given the name of Samothrace by Thracians 
who at one time dwelt on it. However, after the 
Amazons had returned to the continent, the myth 
relates, the Mother of the Gods, well pleased with 
the island, settled in it certain other people, and also 
her own sons, who are known by the name of Cory- 
bantes—who their father was is handed down in 
their rites as a matter not to be divulged; and she 
established the mysteries which are now celebrated 
on the island and ordained by law that the sacred 
area should enjoy the right of sanctuary. 

In these times, they go on to say, Mopsus the 
Thracian, who had been exiled by Lycurgus, the 
king of the Thracians, invaded the land of the 
Amazons with an army composed of fellow-exiles, 
and with Mopsus on the campaign was also Sipylus 
the Scythian, who had likewise been exiled from that 
part of Scythia which borders upon Thrace. There 
was a pitched battle, Sipylus and Mopsus gained the 
upper hand, and Myrina. the queen of the Amazons, 
and the larger part of the rest of her army were 
slain. In the course of the years, as the Thracians 
continued to be victorious in their battles, the 
surviving Amazons finally withdrew again into 
Libya. And such was the end, as the myth relates, 
of the campaign which the Amazons of Libya 
made. 
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1 zoAd Dindorf, Bekker, woAA@ Vogel, moAAqG MSS. 
® +s added by Oldfather. 
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56. But since we have made mention of the Atlan- 
tians, we believe that it will not be inappropriate 
in this place to recount what their myths relate about 
the genesis of the gods, in view of the fact that it 
does not differ greatly from the myths of the Greeks. 
Now the Atlantians, dwelling as they do in the 
regions on the edge of the ocean and inhabiting a 
fertile territory, are reputed far to excel their 
neighbours in reverence towards the gods and the 
humanity they showed in their dealings with 
strangers, and the gods, they say, were born among 
them. And their account, they maintain, is in 
agreement with that of the most renowned of the 
Greek poets! when he represents Hera as saying: 


For I go to see the ends of the bountiful earth, 
Oceanus source of the gods and Tethys divine 
Their mother. 


This is the account given in their myth: Their 
first king was Uranus, and he gathered the human 
beings, who dwelt in scattered habitations, within 
the shelter of a walled city and caused his subjects 
to cease from their lawless ways and their bestial 
manner of living, discovering for them the uses of 
cultivated fruits, how to store them up, and not a 
few other things which are of benefit to man; and 
he also subdued the larger part of the inhabited 
earth, in particular the regions to the west and the 
north. And since he was a careful observer of the 
stars he foretold many things which would take 
place throughout the world; and for the common 
people he introduced the year on the basis of the 
movement of the sun and the months on that of the 


1 Homer; the lines are from the Ziad 14, 200-1. 
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moon, and instructed them in the seasons which 
recur year after year. Consequently the masses of 
the people, being ignorant of the eternal arrange- 
ment of the stars and marvelling at the events which 
were taking place as he had predicted, conceived 
that the man who taught such things partook of the 
nature of the gods, and after he had passed from 
among men they accorded to him immortal honours, 
both because of his benefactions and because of his 
knowledge of the stars; and then they transferred 
his name to the firmament of heaven, both because 
they thought that he had been so intimately 
acquainted with the risings and the settings of the 
stars and with whatever else took place in the 
firmament, and because they would surpass his 
benefactions by the magnitude of the honours which 
they would show him, in that for all subsequent time 
they proclaimed him to be the king of the universe. 
57. To Uranus, the myth continues, were born 
forty-five sons from a number of wives, and. of these, 
eighteen, it is said, were by Titaea, each of them 
bearing a distinct name, but all of them as a group 
were called, after their mother, Titans. Titaea, 
because she was prudent and had brought about 
many good deeds for the peoples, was deified after 
her death by those whom she had helped and her 
name was changed to Gé. To Uranus were also 
born daughters, the two eldest of whom were by far 
the most renowned above the others and were called 
Basileia and Rhea, whom some also named Pandora. 
Of these daughters Basileia, who was the eldest and 
far excelled the others in both prudence and under- 
standing, reared all her brothers, showing them col- 
lectively a mother’s kindness; consequently she was 
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‘Yreptom suvoikjoa: tav adeAd@v Evi, mpdos dv 
oiketoTata SueKetTo. yevopevwy 8 adr dvo0 Ték- 
e é LY / . y 4 > / 
veov, “HXiov Kai LeAjvns, kat Oavpalopevwy emi 
Te TO KGaA Kal TH awdhpostvn, gaat Tods 
> £ 4 , \ . 3 3 > Ba ~ 
ddeAgovds TavTy pev én’ edTeKvig p0ovotvras, 
TOV om ‘Yarepiova poBybevras pnjmote THv BactAciav 
eis abrov meptomaon, mpakw emuredcoacbat TavTe- 
ABs avdcwv. svvwpociay yap momoaapéevous Tov 
‘ € , ¢ 4 a” ww ~ 
prev ‘VY zrepiova katacdd€at, tov 6’ ” HAtov dvra maida 
4 ¢€ / > 4 3 \ >) A A 
TH nAtkiav éuBaddvras eis Tov ’Hptdavov trorapov 
dmomvig a Katapavots dé yevopevns THis atuxias, 
Ty plev Dedjuny pirddeAdov ovoay Kab darepBodgy 
amo Tob Téyous éauriy piipar, Ty dé patépa 
Cytotcay TO apa mapa Tov TOTa,LOV ovyKoTOV 
yevéc0a, Kal katevexyfetaav eis Unvov idety di, 
3 a vi > / \ a “a 
Kal’ Av ed0fev émoravta tov “HAvoy waparadety 
avTny un Opnvety tov TOV Téxvwv Odvatov: Tods 
pev yap Tirdvas revfecbar tis mpoanKkovons 
f € \ \ \ ‘ > ? 3 > / 
Tiuwplas, €avTov dé Kal THY adeAdry Eis ADavaTous 
pvaes petacynpaticbncecbar Geta tii mpovoia: 
dvopacincecbar yap vd ta&v avOpwrwrv AALov 
Lev TO TrpdOTEpov ev ovpave mip tepov Kadovpevor, 


1 é>, Bekker: ért 52. 





1 The ‘‘ sun” and the ‘‘ moon ” respectively. 
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given the appellation of ‘ Great Mother ;”’ and after 
her father had been translated from among men into 
the circle of the gods, with the approval of the 
masses and of her brothers she succeeded to the royal 
dignity, though she was still a maiden and because 
of her exceedingly great chastity had been unwilling 
to unite in marriage with any man. But later, 
because of her desire to leave sons who should 
succeed to the throne, she united in marriage with 
Hyperion, one of her brothers, for whom she had 
the greatest affection. And when there were born 
to her two children, Helius and Selené,! who were 
greatly admired for both their beauty and their 
chastity, the brothers of Basileia, they say, being 
envious of her because of her happy issue of children 
and fearing that Hyperion would divert the royal 
power to himself, committed an utterly impious 
deed; for entering into a conspiracy among them- 
selves they put Hyperion to the sword, and casting 
Helius, who was still in years a child, into the 
Eridanus 2 river, drowned him. When this crime 
came to light, Selené, who loved her brother very 
greatly, threw herself down from the roof, but as 
for his mother, while seeking his body along the 
river, her strength left her and falling into a swoon 
she beheld a vision in which she thought that Helius 
stood over her and urged her not to mourn the death 
of her children; for, he said, the Titans would meet 
the punishment which they deserve, while he and 
his sister would be transformed, by some divine provi- 
dence, into immortal] natures, since that which had 
formerly been called the “‘ holy fire ” in the heavens 
would be called by men Helius (“ the sun ”’) and that 
* The Po. 
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\ , fr € \ 9 , 
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a \ rv ‘ / Q ve @M / \ 
yobat To maAdatov yevéobar Baorttéa Dpvyias Kat 


1 So Eusebius (Praep. kv. 2. 2. 39): KaradeAupervnp. 
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addressed as “‘mené” would be called Selené 
(‘the moon ’’). When she was aroused from the 
swoon she recounted to the common crowd both the 
dream and the misfortunes which had befallen her, 
asking that they render to the dead honours like 
those accorded to the gods and asserting that no man 
should thereafter touch her body. And after this she 
became frenzied, and seizing such of her daughter’s 
playthings as could make a noise, she began to 
wander over the land, with her hair hanging free, 
inspired by the noise of the kettledrums and cymbals, 
so that those who saw her were struck with astonish- 
ment. And all men were filled with pity at her 
misfortune and some were clinging to her body,} 
when there came a mighty storm and continuous 
crashes of thunder and lightning; and in the midst 
of this Basileia passed from sight, whereupon the 
crowds of people, amazed at this reversal of fortune, 
transferred the names and the honours of Helius 
and Selené to the stars of the sky, and as for their 
mother. they considered her to be a goddess and 
erected altars to her, and imitating the incidents of 
her life by the pounding of the kettledrums and the 
clash of the cymbals they rendered unto her in this 
way sacrifices and all other honours. 

58. However, an account is handed down also that 
this goddess ? was born in Phrygia. For the natives 
of that country have the following myth: In ancient 
times Meion became king of Phrygia and Lydia; 

1 Cp. the scene in Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus, 1620-1, 
immediately before Oedipus passes from earth in the storm: 


So clinging to each other sobbed and wept 
Father and daughters both. 
(tr. by Storr in the L.C.L.) 
* we. the Magna Mater. 
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ouvactpepecbar 5° adr Kal iAiav éxew emt 
TA€ov gaat Mapovav TOV Ppvya, Bavpaloprevor 
em auvécer Kal swdpoovry: Kal THs pev ouv- 
éoews TEK LT pLoV AapBavovat To beeipoacdat TOUS 
POdyyous THs mohuxahapou ovpiyyos Kal pet- 
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Thy ovv KuBedny els aK Ln aprucias éMotoay 


ayamnoat TOV eyywplwy Twa. veaviokov TOV 
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and marrying Dindymé he begat an infant daughter, 
but being unwilling to rear her he exposed her on 
the mountain which was called Cybelus. There, in 
accordance with some divine providence, both the 
leopards and some of the other especially ferocious 
wild beasts offered their nipples to the child and so 
gave it nourishment, and some women who were 
tending the flocks in that place witnessed the happen- 
ing, and being astonished at the strange event took 
up the babe and called her Cybelé after the name 
of the place. The child, as she grew up, excelled 
in both beauty and virtue and also came to be admired 
for her intelligence; for she was the first to devise 
the pipe of many reeds and to invent cymbals and 
kettledrums with which to accompany the games 
and the danee, and in addition she taught how to 
heal the sicknesses of both flocks and little children 
by means of rites of purification; in consequence, 
since the babes were saved from death by her spells 
and were generally taken up in her arms, her devo- 
tion to them and affection for them led all the people 
to speak of her as the “ mother of the mountain.” 
The man who associated with her and loved her 
more than anyone else, they say, was Marsyas the 
Phrygian, who was admired for his intelligence and 
chastity; and a proof of his intelligence they find in 
the fact that he imitated the sounds made by the 
pipe of many reeds and carried all its notes over into 
the flute,! and as an indication of his chastity they 
cite his abstinence from sexual pleasures until the 
day of his death. 

Now Cybelé, the myth records, having arrived at 
full womanhood, came to love a certain native youth 
i.e. into a single pipe. 
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Avévucoy ets thy Nioav xatadaBety tov ’AmdodAAw 
tTuyxavovTa peyaAns amodoyfs dia THY KiOapav, 
et ¢€ ~ ¢ ~ 7A SAA be ~ 
nv ‘Eppayv edpety dacw, “AmdAAwva d€ mpatov 
avTH KaTa Tpdmov xpihaba epilovros S€ Tod 
Mapovov mpos tov ’AmdAAw rept THs Téxvns, Kat 
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Améd\Awva mparov KBapiaat yuAnv, rov dé Mapovav 
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? ~ > ” -~ Q a >? LA 
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1 Reiske suggests epéAecay (“ harmony ”’). 
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who was known as Attis, but at a later time received 
the appellation Papas!; with him she consorted 
secretly and became with child, and at about the 
same time her parents recognized her as their child. 
59. Consequently she was brought up into the palace, 
and her father welcomed her at the outset under 
the impression that she was a virgin, but later, when 
he learned of her seduction, he put to death her 
nurses and Attis as well and cast their bodies forth 
to lie unburied; whereupon Cybelé, they say, 
because of her love for the youth and grief over the 
nurses, became frenzied and rushed out of the 
palace into the countryside. And crying aloud and 
beating upon a kettledrum she visited every country 
alone, with hair hanging free, and Marsyas, out of 
pity for her plight, voluntarily followed her and 
accompanied her in her wanderings because of the 
love which he had formerly borne Ther: When they 
came to Dionysus in the city of Nysa they found 
there Apollo, who was being accorded high favour 
because of the lyre, which, they say, Hermes invented, 
though Apollo was the first to play it fittingly; 
and when Marsyas strove with Apollo in a contest of 
skill and the Nysaeans had been appointed judges, 
the first time Apollo played upon the lyre without 
accompanying it with his voice, while Marsyas, 
striking up upon his pipes, amazed the ears of his 
hearers by their strange music and in their opinion 
far excelled, by reason of his melody, the first 
contestant. But since they had agreed to take 
turn about in displaying their skill to the judges, 


1“ Papa” or “father.” Attis-Papas was the supreme 
god of the Phrygians, occupying the position held by Zeus 
in the Greek world. 
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1 xpacews Eichstaidt: xpiscws. 
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Apollo, they say, added, this seeond time, his voice 
in harmony with the music of the lyre, whereby he 
gained greater approval than that whieh had for- 
merly been aceorded to the pipes. Marsyas, 
however, was enraged and tried to prove to the 
hearers that he was losing the contest in defiance 
of every principle of justice ; for, he argued, it should 
be a comparison of skill and not of voice, and only 
by such a test was it possible to judge between the 
harmony and music of the lyre and of the pipes; 
and furthermore, it was unjust that two skills should 
be compared in combination against but one. 
Apollo, however, as the myth relates, replied that 
he was in no sense taking any unfair advantage of 
the other; in fact, when Marsyas blew into his pipes 
he was doing almost the same thing as himself}; 
consequently the rule should be made either that 
they should both be accorded this equal privilege of 
eombining their skills, or that neither of them should 
use his mouth in the eontest but should display his 
special skill by the use only of his hands. When 
the hearers decided that Apollo presented the more 
just argument, their skills were again compared; 
Marsyas was defeated. and Apollo, who had become 
somewhat embittered by the quarrel, flayed the 
defeated man alive. But quickly repenting and being 
distressed at what he had done, he broke the strings of 
the lyre and destroyed the harmony of sounds whieh 
he had diseovered. This harmony of the strings, how- 
ever, was rediseovered, when the Muses added later 
the middle string, Linus the string struck with the 
forefinger, and Orpheus and Thamyras the lowest 


1 ¢.e. they were both using their breath; Marsyas to make 
the pipes sound, Apollo to produce vocal notes. 
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1 So Dindorf: rov bedv aruyovvrwy D, arvyovyrwy omitted 
in Vulgate. 
2 Médov Wesseling: Mijdou. 





1 Hermes had discovered the three-stringed lyre (cp. Book 
1. 16. 1), and Apollo had presumably added four more strings. 
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string and the one next toit.1. And Apollo, they say. 
laid away both the lyre and the pipes as a votive 
offering in the cave of Dionysus, and becoming en- 
amoured of Cybelé joined in her wanderings as far 
as the land of the Hyperboreans. 

But, the myth goes on to say, a pestilence fell 
upon human beings throughout Phrygia and the 
land ceased to bear fruit, and when the unfortunate 
people inquired of the god how they might rid 
themselves of their ills he commanded them, it is 
said, to bury the body of Attis and to honour Cybelé 
as a goddess. Consequently the Phrygians, since 
the body had disappeared in the course of time, 
made an image of the youth, before which they sang 
dirges and by means of honours in keeping with his 
seus propitiated the wrath of him who had been 
wronged; and these rites they continue to perform 
down to our own lifetime. As for Cybelé, in ancient 
times they erected altars and performed sacrifices 
to her yearly; and later they built for her a 
costly temple in Pisinus of Phrygia, and estab- 
lished honours and sacrifices of the greatest magnifi- 
cence, Midas their king taking part in all these 
works out of his devotion to beauty; and beside the 
statue of the goddess they set up panthers and lions, 
since it was the common opinion that she had first 
been nursed by these animals. 

Such, then, are the myths which are told about 
the Mother of the Gods both among the Phrygians 
and by the Atlantians who dwell on the coast of the 
ocean, 


It is these additional four strings which then had to be 
rediscovered. 
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1 The account is resumed which was dropped at the end 
of chap. 57. 

2 This phrase must be interpreted in the light of the con- 
text and of the statement in Book 4. 27. 5, that Atlas 
‘discovered the spherical nature of the stars.”” Ancient 
writers in many places refer to Atlas as the discoverer of 
astronomy; and since Diodorus is referring to the first 
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60. After the death of Hyperion,! the myth relates, 
the kingdom was divided among the sons of Uranus, 
the most renowned of whom were Atlas and Cronus. 
Of these sons Atlas received as his part the regions 
on the coast of the ocean, and he not only gave the 
name of Atlantians to his peoples but likewise called 
the greatest mountain in the land Atlas. They also 
say that he perfected the science of astrology and 
was the first to publish to mankind the doctrine of 
the sphere?; and it was for this reason that the idea 
was held that the entire heavens were supported 
upon the shoulders of Atlas, the myth darkly hinting 
in this way at his discovery and description of the 
sphere. There were born to him a number of sons, 
one of whom was distinguished above the others for 
his piety, justice to his subjects, and love of mankind, 
his name being Hesperus. This king, having once 
climbed to the peak of Mount Atlas, was suddenly 
snatched away by mighty winds while he was making 
his observations of the stars, and never was seen 
again; and because of the virtuous life he had lived 
and their pity for his sad fate the multitudes accorded 
to him immortal honours and called the brightest 3 
of the stars of heaven after him. 

Atlas, the myth goes on to relate, also had seven 
daughters, who as a group were called Atlantides 


beginnings of astronomical thinking among the Greeks, we 
have in these references to the ‘doctrine of the sphere” 
and the “spherical nature of the stars’? a memory of the 
Pythagorean quadrivium, in which ‘“‘sphaeric’ means 
astronomy, being the geometry of the sphere considered 
solely with reference to the problem of accounting for the 
motions of the heavenly bodies” (T. L. Heath, Greek 
Mathematics, 1. p. 11). 
3 Hesperus. 
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das, tdta 8 éxdornyv dvopalopernv Matav, ’Hréx- 
tpav, Vatiyérnv, Lrepomnv, Mepoany, ‘AdAxvdvnv 
Kat TeAevtatav Kedawu. tavtas d€ puyeioas Tots 
emdaveatatots rpwor Kal Yeots apynyovs KaTa- 
aThvat Tob mdetaotov! yevovs tav avOpwTwyr, 
Tekovaas Tovs dt’ apeT7nv Geods Kal Tipwas dvopac- 
Gévras, otov THv mpeoButatnv Matav Au peyetoav 
“Eppqv vexva@oat, 7oAA@V EDpETHV yevoLevov Tots 
3 , r , be ‘ \ ” 
avOpwrrots’ TapamAnows de Kat Tas dAdas 
7A A £5) ~ to ? an & \ 
tAavTioas yeviqjoat matdas emupavets, dv Tovs 
prev eOvav, tovs dé moAewv yevécbat Kriotas. 
td 4 f > cee 4 ~ f > \ 
dudTep ov jrovov map eviots THY BapPadpwv, adrra 
Kal mapa Tots “EXnat tovs tAciatous THY dpyato- 
TaTwWV Apwwv els TavTas avadepew TO yevos. 
eof ¢& > 2A \ , , 
brapgat 6 atbtas Kat awdpovas dtadepdvrTws, 
Kal peTa THY TerEvTYV TuxXety abavaTov TiLTs 
3 > 7 Vo f 3 ~ /, 
map avOpuros Kat Kablidpubeicas év 7H Kdopw 
~ “~ i 
Kal TH TOV TAeddwv zpoonyopia reptAndbeicas. 
? f \ € > f A 4 \ 
exAnOnaav dé at? ’ArAavrides Kat vida dia TO 
Tovs €yywplous KoW Tas yuvaikas vUudas mpoca- 
yopevewv. 
61. Kpdvov dé puboroyotow, adeAdov pev "Ar- 
ww ? 3 > f x / 
Aavros ovra, dtadhépovra 6’ acePeta Kat wAcovegia, 
“~ \ 10 LY ¢€ Le > ec ~ Ad \ 
yar thv adeAdyy “Peéav, €€ Fs yervica Ata tov 
> , iA 3 Xr Aé / \ 
Odvpmiov vorepov emKAnfévta. yeyovévar de 
‘ oe f ‘ io rv \ \ O > n~ ~ } A 
Kat erepov Aia, tov adeAdov prev Qupavod, THs de 
mAetorov omitted by DF, Vogel. 


xai after dvOpwaots deleted by Dindorf, Bekker, Vogel. 
ai added by Reiske. 
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after their father, but their individual names were 
Maea, Electra, Ta¥geté, Steropé, Meropé, Hal- 
eyoné, and the last Celaeno. These daughters lay 
with the most renowned heroes and gods and thus 
became the first ancestors of the larger part of the 
race of human beings, giving birth to those who, 
because of their high achievements, came to be 
called gods and heroes; Maea the eldest, for instance, 
lay with Zeus and bore Hermes, who was the dis- 
coverer of many things for the use of mankind; 
similarly the other Atlantides also gave birth to 
renowned children, who became the founders in 
some instances of nations and in other cases of cities. 
Consequently, not only among certain barbarians 
but among the Grecks as well, the great majority of 
the most ancient heroes trace their descent back to 
the Atlantides. These daughters were also dis- 
tinguished for their chastity and after their death 
attained to immortal honour among men, by whom 
they were both enthroned in the heavens and endowed 
with the appellation of Pleiades.1 The Atlantides 
were also called “nymphs” because the natives 
of that land addressed their women by the eommon 
appellation of “ nymph.” ? 

61. Cronus, the brother of Atlas, the myth con- 
tinues, who was a man notorious for his impiety and 
greed, married his sister Rhea, by whom he begat that 
Zeus who was later called “the Olympian.” But there 
had been also another Zeus, the brother of Uranus 


1 It has been conjectured that the name is derived from 
the verb ‘‘to sail’’ (Ple6)}, since this constellation rose at the 
beginning of the sailing season. 

2 4.¢. in addressing ‘their women they did not distinguish 
between the married and unmarried, as most Greeks did. 
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Kpyjrns Baoredoavra, 7H b0&) 70ND Aet@opevov 

2 rou peTayeveoTepov. TobToOv lev ovv Baorheboa 
Tou CUpTAVTOS KOG[LOU, TOV de TpoyEeveaTeEpor, 
SuvacrevovTa THS MpoetpHpevns vigov, déKa Tratdas 
yevvoa Tovs ovopacbevras Koupijras: Tpoaayo- 
petoat S€ Kal THY VAGOV amo THs yuvatkos "Idatav, 
ev 4 Kal teXevTicavTa Tadhjvat, Secxvupeévov Tob 
Thy Tabi defapevou Tomou pexpe tTav Kal? 

3 nas ypovwv. ov pay ot ye Kpjjres dporoyou- 
peva TOUTOLS pvdoroyotar,* mept av nyets ev 
tots mept Kpirns ta Kata pepos dvaypdipoper™ 
duvacreboar b€ pact TOV Kpovov Kara MexeAiav Kat 
AtBiny, ére dé THY “IraAtav, Kat ro advodov €v Tots 
mos eomrépay ToTrots avoTHnoagbas Ty Baothetav: 
Tapa mot de ppoupats Suakaré yew TAS aKpoTro~ 
Acts Kal TOUS dxupovs Trav Tomy: * ad’ ov oF 
HEXpL Tob viv xpovov KaTa Te THY LuKeday Kal 
TO Tos éomrépav vevovTa plépn TroAAov’s THV VibyrABV 
TOTWY Gam exelvou Kpdvea mpooayopeverar. 

4 Kpovou d€ yevopevov viov Ata TOV évayTtov TO 
mar pl Biov bnrdoat, Kal Tapexopevov EQUTOV 
méow emetkh Kat diAavOpwaov v0 Tob mn Bous 
TATEpA mpocayopevO7vac. duadefacbar 8 8° adrov 
pact TI Baotrelay ot pev éxovoles TOO 707 pos 
TApAaxwpyTavTos, ot 6 umo TeV OxAwy atpe- 
Oevra dua TO pLtoos 0 mpos TOV TaTépa’ emoTpa- 
revoavtos 8 én avrov Tob Kpovou pera TOV 
Terdve Kparhoa TH Laxy Tov Aia, Kal KUptov 
YEvo}LEVvOV Tov OdAwY emeMetv dmacav TIv olKov- 
pevyv, evepyerobyTa TO yévos ta&v avOpdmwr. 


1 pvBoroyodor ABD, iatopodat II, Jacoby. 
rovrwy after rémwv deleted by Dindort. 
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and a king ot Crete, who. however, was far less 
famous than the Zeus who was born at a later time.! 
Now the latter was king over the entire world, 
whereas the earlier Zeus, who was lord of the above- 
mentioned island. begat ten sons who were given the 
name of Curetes; and the island he named after his 
wife Idaea, and on it he died and was buried. and the 
place which received his grave is pointed out to our 
day. The Cretans, however. have a myth which 
does not agree with the story given above, and we 
shall Eve a detailed account of it when we speak of 
Crete.2 Cronus, they say, was lord of Sicily and 
Libya, and Italy as well, and, in a word, established 
his kingdom over the regions to the west; and 
everywhere he occupied with garrisons the com- 
manding hills and the strongholds of the regions, 
this being the reason why both throughout Sicily and 
the parts which incline towards the west many of 
the lofty places are called to this day after him 
“ Cronia.”” 

Zeus, however, the son of Cronus, emulated a 
manner of life the opposite of that led by his father, 
and since he showed himself honourable and friendly 
to all, the masses addressed him as “ father.’? As 
for his succession to the kingly power. some say that 
his father yielded it to him of his own accord, but 
others state that he was chosen as king by the masses 
because of the hatred they bore towards his father, 
and that when Cronus made war against him with 
the aid of the Titans, Zeus overcame him in battle. 
and on gaining supreme power visited all the 
inhabited world, conferring benefactions upon the 


1 ie.‘ the Olympian.” * In Book 5. 64 ff. 
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5 dteveyketv 8° adrov Kat cupatos pwn Kal tats 
dAdats amdaats dpetais, Kat dia totro Tayd 
KUpiov yeveoat Tod ovuTavTos KéGpOV. KabddAov 
5° attov tiv amacav omoveny éxew els KdAacw 
pev Ta&V doeBHy Kal movnp@v, evepyeciay dé 

6 rev dyAwy. av’ dv peta tiv €& avOpaTray 
peTaotaow dvopacbjvar pev Ziva dua TO Soxeir 
Tod Kadds Chv airiov yevéoPar tots avOpumors, 
Kcabidpvbjva & ev TO Kdopw TH TOV ed Tabdvrwy 
Tin, TavTwr Tpobdpws avayopevorvtwy Dedv Kat 
KUpLOV eis TOY al@va TOO oUpTayTos KdopLOV. 

Tév pev odv mapa tots "ArAavriows Oeodo- 
youpevuy ta Kedddaa Tabdr’ €orty. 

62. “Hpets 0 érret mpoeipyKapev ev Tots Alyumtia- 
Kots wept THs TOO Atovdcou yevéoews Kal TeV bm 
avdrod mpayOévtwy dkodrovOws tais éyywpiots 
ioropiats, oiketov eivar dvaAapBavoper mpocbeivas 
7a pvboroyovpeva Tept ToD Geod TovTov Tapa Tots 


te) 


"EAAnot. Ta&v dé radady pvloypddav Kat TounTav 
wept Atovdcou yeypaddtwv adAdAjdots aovpduva 
Kat moAAods Kal tepatwoets Adyous KataPePAy- 
pevev, Svaxepes ati UrEep THS yevéaews TOO Deod 
rovTou Kal T@v mpdgewv Kabapas elmetv. of pev 
yap éva Ardvucor, ot d€ Tpeis yeyovevar mapadedei- 
Kacw, etal 0 of yéveaw pev TovTOV avOpwradpopdov 
Lu) ‘yeyovevat TO Tapamay avogpaivopevor, THY OE 





1 This is another form of the name ‘* Zeus,” and also the 
infinitive of the verb ‘“‘live.” 
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race of men. He was pre-eminent also in bodily 
strength and in all the other qualities of virtue and 
for this reason quickly became master of the entire 
world. And in general he showed all zeal to punish 
impious and wicked men and to show kindness to 
the masses. Inreturn for all this, after he had passed 
from among men he was given the name of Zén,! 
because he was the cause of right “ living ’’ among 
men, and those who had received his favours showed 
him honour by enthroning him in the heavens, all 
men eagerly acclaiming him as god and lord for ever 
of the whole universe. 

These, then, are in summary the facts regarding 
the teachings of the Atlantians about the gods. 

62. But since we have previously made mention, 
in connection with our discussion of Egypt, of the 
birth of Dionysus and of his deeds as they are 
preserved in the local histories of that country,? we 
are of the opinion that it is appropriate in this place 
to add the myths about this god which are current 
among the Greeks. But since the early composers 
of myths and the early poets who have written 
about Dionysus do not agree with one another and 
have committed to writing many monstrous tales, it 
is a difficult undertaking to give a clear account of 
the birth and deeds of this god. For some have 
handed down the story that there was but one 
Dionysus, others that there were three,’ and there 
are those who state that there was never any birth 
of him in human form whatsoever, and think that 


2 Cp. Book 1. 23. 
* Cicero (On the Nature of the Gods, 3. 58) said there had been 
five. 
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rod owov doow Ardévvcov elvat vopilovres. didmep 
Hpets THY Tap’ exdorous Aeyonevwv Ta KedddAata 
metpacdpeba OUVTOLWS emBpapety. 

Oi Totvuy puovoroyobvres Tept tod Geob TOU- 
TOU Kal TOV G70 Tis dumreAov KapTov Acsvucor 6 ovo-~ 
palovres poor TV viv ABTOPLATWS pera. TOW dM 
gutay eveyKety TH Gpmedov, GAN’ obk €€ apis 
bd Twos edpeTod dutevOjvar. TEKppLov 6” elvae 
TOUTOV TO LExpt TOO viv év TroAAOts TéTFOLS ayplas 
apumrédous pecan, Kal KapTogopety abras mapa- 
mAnaiws Tats b70 TIS dvilpasmivns éuTreipias xet- 
poupyoupevais. Suuyropa dé Tov Atovucor v770 
Tay TraAaiev wvoudabat, pds peev Kal mpurTns 
yevecews dplwouperns ¢ oTav TO duTov ets THY yh 
TeBev AapBary TV avtnow, Sevtépas oo oray Bp: On 
Kat Tous Bérpus TETIAWN, WOTE TI plev ex Ys, THY 
8’ é€« Tis dpmedov yéveow rob Geod vopilecbar. 
TrapadeduKorev d€ Trev pvdoypagun Kat TpiTnV 
yeveow, Kal” Hv dace Tov Oeov € eK Avs Kat Aiun- 
Tpos Texvenbevra Staoracbjvar pev bo TOY ynye- 
vav Kat KkabeynOyvar, madAw 3° bro Tis Anentpos 
TOV pehay ovvappoabevraw e& dpyijs véov yevyn- 
Ofjvax, els dvaikds Twas airtas peTadyouar TOUS 
TowovTous Adyous. Atos pev yap kal Anjpuntpos 
abrov A€éyeobar dua TO Thy ayredov Ek TE iis Kal 
ou Bpwv AapBavovoav thy avEyqow Kkapmo popetv TOV 
ex TOD | Borpvos ar08Bopevov otvov: To 8’ v76 TOY 
ynyevav veov dvra Siaoracbhvat SnAobv tiv b70 





1 §*Pwice-born.” 
2 de. the Titans, or ‘‘ sons of earth.” 
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the word Dionysus means only “the gift of wine ” 
(oinou dosis). For this reason we shall endeavour to 
run over briefly only the main facts as they are given 
by each writer. 

Those authors, then, who use the phenomena of 
nature to explain this god and call the fruit of the 
vine “ Dionysus ” speak like this: The earth brought 
forth of itself the vine at the same time with the 
other plants and it was not originally planted by 
some man who discovered it. And they allege as 
proof of this the fact that to this day vines grow wild 
in many regions and bear fruit quite similar to that 
of plants which are tended by the experienced hand 
of man. Furthermore, the early men have given 
Dionysus the name of ‘“ Dimetor,’’? reckoning it as 
a single and first birth when the plant is set in the 
ground and begins to grow, and as a second birth 
when it becomes laden with fruit and ripens its 
clusters, the god, therefore, being considered as 
having been born once from the earth and again from 
the vine. And though the writers of myths have 
handed down the account of a third birth as well, at 
which, as they say, the Sons of Gaia? tore to pieces 
the god, who was a son of Zeus and Demeter, and 
boiled him, but his members were brought together 
again by Demeter and he experienced a new birth 
as if for the first time, such accounts as this they 
trace back to certain causes found in nature. For 
he is considered to be the son of Zeus and Demeter, 
they hold, by reason of the fact that the vine gets 
its growth both from the earth and from rains and 
so bears as its fruit the wine which is pressed out 
from the clusters of grapes; and the statement that 
he was torn to pieces, while yet a youth, by the 
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TOV yewpy@v ovyKopiony tov Kapta@v, ryv 3é 
Kabddnow tov pedOv pepv0orronabar dua Td Tovs 
mAEtaTous epew Tov olvov Kal ployovras edwdeaTé- 
pav avTobd Kat BeAtiova tiv dvow KaraoKkevdalew: 
To O€ Ta” Urr0 TOV ynyevav Avpavilévra Tav ped@v 
appoobevra maAw én Thy Tpoyeyernperny pvow 
aTvoxabioracbat Tapepdatvew ore TaAw 7 v4 Thy 
TpuynDetoav autteAov Kal THNGetoay Tais Kat’ €Tos 
cpats els THY tmpotmap$acav év TH xaprropopety 
aepeny amoxaltoryae. KabloAov yap vT0 TV dip- 
Xatwv TounTav Kat pvloypaduwy Tiv Anyntpay, yv 
HNTEpO. mpooayopevecbar. ovpduva dé ToUTOUS 
elvat Ta Te SnAOvpEVa bia TOV Opdik@v mornpatwv 
Kal Ta Tapecayopeva Kara TAS Tederds, rept av 
od Oéuts tots ayvijTots toropetv TO Kata [tépos. 

‘Opotws be Kat mv ex LepédAns yéveow ets 
puoucas dpxas dvdyouow, drro datvojtevot Ovaynv 
bro TOV dpxatey We yi cvopaabar, kal tebetoBau 
Ty mpoanyoptay * epedny peev arto TOU cepynyy 
elvar THs Bod Tavras THY emysehevav Kal TTYL, 
Ovavyv 8 amd ta&v Ovopévwv adrtH Ovardv Kat 
Gunrdv. dls 8 adrod tiv yéveow ex Atos mrapadce- 
dd00at dua 7 Soxetv petra T&V GAAwY ev TH Kara 
zov Aevkadiwva kataxdAvop® dbapivat kat rovTous 


1 $a 70 rods dvOpwmous thy yay Arjuntpav vouilew after 
xapreyv deleted by Reiske. 
* 76 d€ ra Dindorf: ra 8’. 
3 xat after mpoonyopiay deleted by Eichstadt. 





1 An epithet of the Giants, who were the sons of Gaia 
“ Earth ’’). ; 
2 Literally, the ‘‘ workers of the earth.’’ Here the MSS. 
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“ earth-born ’’! signifies the harvesting of the fruit 
by the labourers,? and the boiling of his members 
has been worked into a myth by reason of the fact 
that most men boil the wine and then mix it, thereby 
improving its natural aroma and quality. Again, the 
account of his members, which the “ earth-born ”’ 
treated with despite, being brought together again 
and restored to their former natural state, shows 
forth that the vine, which has been stripped of its 
fruit and pruned at the yearly seasons, is restored 
by the earth to the high level of fruitfulness which it 
had before. For, in eeneral, the ancient poets and 
writers of myths spoke of Demeter as Gé Meter 
(Earth Mother). And with these stories the teach- 
ings agree which are set forth in the Orphic poems 
and are introduced into their rites, but it is not 
lawful to recount them in detail to the uninitiated. 
In the same manner the account that Dionysus 
was born of Semelé they trace back to natural 
beginnings, offering the explanation that Thuoné 3 
was the name which the ancients gave to the earth, 
and that this goddess received the appellation 
Semelé because the worship and honour paid to her 
was dignified (semné), and she was called Thuoné 
because of the sacrifices (thustaz) and burnt offerings 
(thuelat) which were offered (thuomenai) to her. 
Furthermore, the tradition that Dionysus was born 
twice of Zeus arises from the belief that these fruits 
also perished in common with all other plants in the 
flood at the time of Deucalion, and that when they 


interpolate the explanation “‘ because men consider the earth 
to be Demeter’; ep. Book 1. 12. 4. 

3 Thyoné was the name whieh was given Semelé after she 
was received into the circle of the gods (ep. Book 4. 25. 4). 
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TOUS KapTroUs, Kal peTa THY emropPpiay mdAw 
avadvvTwy womtepel Sevtépay emdaveray tavTnv 
bnapfat Tob Peod map’ dvOpeérots, Kal’ hv ék Tob 
Atos pnNpod yeveoBas madw Tov Gedy 4 pepvborrorh- 
cba. ot prev ov Thy Xpelav Kat Siva TOD KATA 
TOV olvov ebpijparos di7r0 pawvo jLevor Avdvvcov 
Urapyew TowadTa TeEpt adrod pvboroyotat. 

63. Tov dé pvboypaduy ot Twparoeoh TOV Beov 
Tapeadyovres: THV pev eUpeov Tis apTrédov Kal 
duteiav Kal méoav THY mept TOV oivov Tpaypatetav 
oupdeivens avT@ TmpooamTovet, mept dE Tob metous 
yeyoveva Avovdcous apdrapyrotow.  evrot pev 
yap €va Kal TOV adrov dmopatvovrar yeveoar Tov 
TE karadeifavra Ta KaTA TAS otvoTotias Kat 
ouyKopidas TOV fvlivwy Kkahovpevev KapT av Kal 
Tov oTparevodpevoy emt maoav THY olKoupLevny, 
ert de TOV Ta pvorrpea Kal TeAeTas Kal Baxxetas 
elonynoapevov" EVLOL be, Kabdsrep Tpoetmov, Tpets 
VTOOTHOGLEvoL yeyovevat KaTa SteoTyKOTas xXpo- 
vous, €KaaTW Tpoodmrovow idias mpagets. 

Kai pact TOV ev GpyaloTaTov "Ivoov yeyovevat, 
Kal THS Xwpas adropares dia Hv evKpactay 
pepovans mrohhayy dpmredov mp@rov robrov amrobAtpat 
Borpvas Kal tiv xpeiav Tis Tmepi TOv olvoy dvcews 


1 robrov after Gedy omitted CD, Vogel. 





1 Cp. Book 2. 38. 4, and chap. 62 below. The story of the 
birth of Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus is partly etymo- 
logical, Dio- from Dios, the genitive form of the nominative 


Zeus. 
2 The ‘mythographi’”? appeared in Greek literature 
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sprang up again after the Deluge it was as if there 
had been a second epiphany of the god among men, 
and so the myth was created that the god had been 
born again from the thigh of Zeus... However this may 
be, those who explain the name Dionysus as signifying 
the use and importance of the discovery of wine 
recount such a myth regarding him. 

63. Those mythographers,? however, who repre- 
sent the god as having a human form ascribe to him, 
with one accord, the discovery and cultivation of the 
vine and all the operations of the making of wine, 
although they disagree on whether there was a 
single Dionysus or several. Some, for instance, who 
assert that he who taught how to make wine and to 
gather “ the fruits of the trees,” 3 as they are called, 
he who led an army over all the inhabited world, 
and he who introduced the mysteries and rites and 
Bacchic revelries were one and the same person; 
but there are others, as I have said, who conceive 
that there were three persons, at separate periods, 
and to each of these they ascribe deeds which were 
peculiarly his own. 

This, then, is their account: The most ancient 
Dionysus was an Indian, and since his country, 
because of the excellent climate, produced the vine 
in abundance without cultivation, he was the first 
to press out the clusters of grapes and to devise the 
use of wine as a natural product, likewise to give the 


towards the close of the fourth century B.c. By that time the 
myths tended to drop out of sober historical writing and to 
become the subject of separate treatises, the writers of such 
works being called by the Greeks ‘‘ mythographi.” 

3 This was a vernacular term used to include wine, fruit, 
olive-oil, etc., as opposed to cereals (‘dry fruit ”’). 
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emwonca, dpotws b€ Kail tay ovKwy Kat TaYV 
GAAwy axpodptwv riv KabijKovoay  émtréAevay 
momoacbar, Kal Kkaborov 70. ™pos Ty ovyKo- 
pda Kat mapdbecw * ToUTwy Tov KapT@v emwvon- 
cat. Tov avrov dé Kal KATATOYOVE A€youor 
yevéobar dia 7d Tots “[vdois vopupov etvar péxpe 
Ths TeAdeuTis empeA@s b7oTpépey Tovs Twywvas. 

4 tov 8 obv Arovucov ereABdvta peta oTpatoTédov 
maoav tiv oiKouperny didaka THY Te duTEiav THs 
apmédov Kal THY év tats Anvots amdbAufw tov 
Botpvwv ag’ od Anvatov avrov ovopacbAvar. 
opolws dé Kat Trav dav EVPNLATWV peradorra 
maou Tuxety avrov jeer THY e& avipamov peTa- 
otaow alavarou TULAS Tropa Tots ev mabodow. 
5 Betxvuc Bar dé map’ *lvdots EXPL Tov viv Tov TE 
Tomov ev @ ouveBn yeveoat Tov Geov Kal m™poon- 
yopias moAewv & ditt avrob KATA THY TOV eyywptwv 
dudAeKTov: Kat moAAd eTeEpa Srapeevew af.odoya 
TeKpnpla Tis map “lvdots yevécews, mept wy 
plakpov av ein ypageu. 

64. Aevrepov d€ pvdoroyotor yevéobat Atévuoov 
ex Atos kat Depoeddvns, ws 5€é tives, EK AijunTpos. 
TOUTOV b€ Tapecodyovor TpOTov Bods bn dporpov 
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viv Kkatepyalopeva. ToAAa, d€ Kal adda ptdo- 
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2 deltas: av@ dv robs eb mabdvras amovetpot Tyas 


Pakil4 after xai deleted by Dindorf. 
2 kai mapabeow added by Dindorf (ep. 2. 38. 5; 3. 56. 3). 
3 Here the MSS. add 8&6 «at Waaion: nee which 
editors omit as an interpolation; cp. § 4 below. 
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proper care to the figs and other fruits which grow 
upon trees, and, speaking generally, to devise what- 
ever pertains to the harvesting and storing of these 
fruits. The same Dionysus is, furthermore, said to 
have worn a long beard, the reason for the report 
being that it is the custom among the Indians to 
give great care, until their death, to the raising of a 
beard. Now this Dionysus visited with an army all 
the inhabited world and gave instruction both as to 
the culture of the vine and the crushing of the clusters 
in the wine-vats (/enov), which is the reason why the 
god was named Lenaeus. Likewise, he allowed all 
people to share in his other discoveries, and when he 
passed from among men he received immortal honour 
at the hands of those who had received his bene- 
factions. [urthermore, there are pointed out among 
the Indians even to this day the place where it came 
to pass that the god was born, as well as cities which 
bear his name in the language of the natives;} and 
many other notable testimonials to his birth among 
the Indians still survive, but it would be a long task 
to write of them. 

64. The second Dionysus, the writers of myths 
relate, was born to Zeus by Persephoné, though some 
say it was Demeter. He is represented by them as 
the first’ man to have yoked oxen to the plough, 
human beings before that time having prepared the 
ground by hand. Many other things also, which are 
useful for agriculture, were skilfully devised by him, 
whereby the masses were relieved of their great 
distress; and in return for this those whom he had 


1 Cp. Book 1. 19. 7. 





4 dm Dindorf: dn’. 
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benefited accorded to him honours and sacrifices like 
those offered to the gods, since all men were eager, 
because of the magnitude of his service to them, to 
accord to him immortality. And as a special symbol 
and token the painters and sculptors represented 
him with horns, at the same time making manifest 
thereby the other nature of Dionysus and also 
showing forth the magnitude of the service which 
he had devised for the farmers by his invention of 
the plough. 

The third Dionysus, they say, was born in Boeotian 
Thebes of Zeus and Semelé, the daughter of Cadmus.! 
The myth runs as follows: Zeus had become en- 
amoured of Semelé and often, lured by her beauty, 
had consorted with her, but Hera, being jealous and 
anxious to punish the girl, assumed the form of one 
of the women who was an intimate of Semelé’s and 
led her on to her ruin; for she suggested to her that 
it was fitting that Zeus should lie with her while 
having the same majesty and honour in his outward 
appearance as when he took Hera to his arms. 
Consequently Zeus, at the request of Semelé that 
she be shown the same honours as Hera, appeared 
to her accompanied by thunder and lightning, but 
Semelé, unable to endure the majesty of his gran- 
deur, died and brought forth the babe before the 
appointed time. This babe Zeus quickly took and 
hid in his thigh, and afterwards, when the period 
which nature prescribed for the child’s birth had 
completed its growth, he brought it to Nysa in 
Arabia. There the boy was reared by nymphs and 
was given the name Dionysus after his father (Dios) 
and after the place (NVysa); and since he grew to be 


1 Cp. the other account of this Semelé in Book 1. 23. 48. 
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! +a Bekker: ra re. 





1 Wands wreathed in ivy and vine-leaves with a pine-cone 
at the top. 
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of unusual beauty he at first spent his time at dances 
and with bands of women and in every kind of luxury 
and amusement, and after that, forming the women 
into an army and arming them with thyrsi,1 he made 
a campaign over all the inhabited world. He also 
instructed all men who were pious and cultivated a 
life of justice in the knowledge of his rites and 
initiated them into his mysteries, and, furthermore, 
in every place he held great festive assemblages and 
celebrated musical contests;? and, in a word, he 
composed the quarrels between the nations and 
cities and created concord and deep peace where 
there had existed civil strifes and wars. 

65. Now since the presence of the god, the myth 
goes on to say, became noised abroad in every region, 
and the report spread that he was treating all men 
honourably and contributing greatly to the refine- 
ment of man’s social life, the whole populace every- 
where thronged to meet him and welcomed him with 
great joy. There were a few, however, who, out of 
disdain and impiety, looked down upon him and 
kept saying that he was leading the Bacchantes 
about with him because of his incontinence and was 
introducing the rites and the mysteries that he might 
thereby seduce the wives of other men, but such 
persons were punished by him right speedily. For 
in some cases he made use of the superior power 
which attended his divine nature and punished the 
impious, either striking them with madness or causing 
them while still living to be torn limb from limb by 
the hands of the women; in other cases he destroyed 
such as opposed him by a military device which took 


2 e.g. the “ Dionysia.” 
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them by surprise. For he distributed to the women, 
instead of the thyrsi, lances whose tips of iron were 
covered with ivy leaves; consequently, when the 
kings in their ignorance disdained them because they 
were women and for this reason were unprepared, 
he attacked them when they did not expect it and 
slew them with the spears. Among those who were 
punished by him, the most renowned, they say, were 
Pentheus among the Greeks, Myrrhanus the king of 
the Indians, and Lycurgus among the ‘Thracians. 
For the myth relates that when Dionysus was on 
the point of leading his force over from Asia into 
Europe, he concluded a treaty of friendship with 
Lycurgus, who was king of that part of Thrace which 
lies upon the Hellespont. Now when he had led 
the first of the Bacchantes over into a friendly land, 
as he thought, Lycurgus issued orders to his soldiers 
to fall upon them by night and to slay both Dionysus 
and all the Maenads, and Dionysus, learning of the 
plot from a man of the country who was called 
Charops, was struck with dismay, because his army 
was on the other side of the Hellespont and only a 
mere handful of his friends had crossed over with 
him. Consequently he sailed across secretly to his 
army, and then Lycurgus, they say, falling upon the 
Maenads in the city known as Nysium, slew them all, 
but Dionysus, bringing his forces over, conquered 
the Thracians in a battle, and taking Lycurgus alive 
put out his eyes and inflicted upon him every kind 
of outrage, and then crucified him. Thereupon, out 
of gratitude to Charops for the aid the inan had 
rendered him, Dionysus made over to him the king- 
dom of the Thracians and instructed him in the secret 
rites connected with the initiations; and Oeagrus, 
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the son of Charops, then took over both the king- 
dom and the initiatory rites which were handed 
down in the mysteries, the rites which afterwards 
Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus, who was the superior 
of all men in natural gifts and education, learned 
from his father; Orpheus also made many changes 
in the practices and for that reason the rites which 
had been established by Dionysus were also called 
“ Orphiec.”’ 

But some of the poets, one of whom is Antimachus,} 
state that Lycurgus was king, not of Thrace, but of 
Arabia, and that the attack 1 upon Dionysus and the 
Bacohantes was made at the Nysa which is in Arabia. 
However this may be, Dionysus, they say, punished 
the impious but treated all other men honourably, 
and then made his return journey from India to 
Thebes upon anelephant. The entire time consumed 
in the journey was three years, and it is for this reason, 
they say, that the Greeks hold his festival ev ery 
other year. The myth also relates that he gathered 
a great mass of booty, such as would result frou such 
a campaign, and that he was the first of all men to 
make his return to his native country in a triumph. 

66. Now these accounts of the birth of Dionysus 
are generally agreed upon by the ancient writers; 
but rival claims are raised by not a few Greek cities 
to having been the place of his birth. The peoples 
of Elis and Naxos, for instance, and the inhabitants 
of Eleutherae and Teos and several other peoples, 
state that he was born in their cities. The Teans 
advance as proof that the god was born among them 
the fact that, even to this day, at fixed times in their 

1 Antimachus of Colophon lived in the latter part of the 
fifth century B.c. in the period of the Peloponnesian War. 
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1 dao’ Rhodomann: ¢aciv. 


1 Archaeological evidenee that a miraculous flow of wine 
was eaused by the priests of a temple (of Dionysus?) of 
the fifth eentury B.c. in Corinth is presented by Campbell 
Bonner, ‘‘ A Dionysiae Miraele at Corinth,” Am. Journal of 
Archacology, 33 (1929), 368-75. 

2 Homeric Hymns, 1. 1-9. 
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city a fountain of wine,! of unusually sweet fragrance, 
flows of its own accord from the earth; and as for 
the peoples of the other cities, they in some cases 
point out a plot of land which is sacred to Dionysus, 
in other cases shrines and sacred precincts which 
have been consecrated to him from ancient times. 
But, speaking generally, since the god has left behind 
him in many places over the inhabited world evidences 
of his personal favour and presence, it is not sur- 
prising that in each case the people should think that 
Dionysus had had a peculiar relationship to both 
their city and country. And testimony to our 
opinion is also offered by the poet in his Hymns,? 
when he speaks of those who lay claim to the birth- 
place of Dionysus and, in that connection, represents 
him as being born in the Nysa which is in Arabia: 


Some Dracanum, wind-swept Icarus some, 

Some Naxos, Zeus-born one, or Alpheius’ stream 

Deep-eddied, cal] the spot where Semelé 

Bore thee, Eiraphiotes,? unto Zeus 

Who takes delight in thunder; others still 

Would place thy birth, O Lord, in Thebes. ’Tis 
false ; 

The sire of men and gods brought thee to light, 

Unknown to white-armed Hera, far from men. 

There is a certain Nysa, mountain high, 

With forests thick, in Phoenicé afar, 

Close to Aegyptus’ streams. 


3 Of the seven explanations offered in antiquity for the 
origin of this name for Dionysus the most probable is that 
which derives it from the Greek word eriphos (“kid’’), on 
the basis of the myth that Zeus changed the infant Dionysus 
into a kid which Hermes took to Nysa and turned over to 
the Nymphs. 
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I am not unaware that also those inhabitants of 
Libya who dwell on the shore of the ocean lay claim 
to the birthplace of the god, and point out that 
Nysa and all the stories which the myths record are 
found among themselves, and many witnesses to this 
statement, they say, remain in the land down to our 
own lifetime; and I also know that many of the 
ancient Greek writers of myths and poets, and not 
a few of the later historians as well, agree with this 
in their accounts. Consequently, in order not to 
omit anything which history records about Dionysus, 
we shall present in summary what is told by the 
Libyans and those Greek historians whose writings 
are in accord with these and with that Dionysius ! 
who composed an account out of the ancient fabulous 
tales. For this writer has composed an account of 
Dionysus and the Amazons, as well as of the Argo- 
nauts and the events connected with the Trojan 
War and many other matters, in which he cites the 
versions of the ancient writers, both the composers 
of myths and the poets. 

67. This, then, is the account of Dionysius: 
Among the Greeks Linus was the first to discover 
the different rhythms and song, and when Cadmus 
brought from Phoenicia the letters, as they are called, 
Linus was again the first to transfer them into the 
Greek language, to give a name to each character, 
and to fix its shape. Now the letters, as a group, 
are called “ Phoenician ’’ because they were brought 
to the Greeks from the Phoenicians, but as single 
letters the Pelasgians were the first to make use of 
the transferred characters and so they were called 


1 Cp. p. 246, n. 2. 
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2 TleAaoyuxa mpoocayopevijvar. tov de Awov én 

mouTikyH Kal peAwdia Oavpacbévra pabyntas axetv 

, > / 4 a ¢ / a 

moAXous, émidaveatatous d€ Tpets, ‘HpakAda, Oapv- 

1 > [4 7 A A A € / 

pav,' "Opdéa. rovrwr dé Tov pev “Hpaxrréa Kba- 

pilew pavavovra d1a TV THs pvyijs Bpasdurira a) 

dvvacGar Sé€acbar tiv pabnow, émel? tad Tob 

Aivov mAnyats émutysnbévra Stopytojjvas Kal TH 

Kidpa tov sdiddoKxadov mardgavrTa drroxretva. 

3 Oapdpar be ducer duagopy KEXOPTY]HLEVvOv éxTrovy}- 

oat Ta Tept Tay povorKyy, Kat KaTa THY ev TH pedq- 

dety Umepoyny ddcKew eavTov THY Movoav ELLLLE- 

Aéarepov adew. 810 Kal Tas Beds adra yoAwbeioas 

Thy Te wovotkyny adeAdobar Kal myp@aat Tov avdpa, 

Kabdmep Kal tov “Opnpov totvrois mpoopaptupety 
A€yovra 

evla te Modoat 
> / / 4 , ~ ? “~ 
avropevat Odpupw tov Oprixa matcav aodss, 


Q ” 

Kal ETL 
€ A 4 A f > AY 9 4 
at d€ yoAwodpevar mnpov Oéoav, adtap aovdiy 
feamecinv adéAovtro kat eKAéAabov KiBapiotiv. 


4 wept dé "Opdéws Tod tpirov pabytot Ta * Kara pépos 


? fe iA A 7 9 ~ f 
avayparoper, OTaV Tas mpacets QAUTOU ducElwpev. 
1 Oapupw CF. ° +a added by Dindorf. 


1 As our knowledge of the history of the development of the 
Greek letters has mcreased in recent years and as early 
Phoenician and Semitic inscriptions have come to light, all 
the evidence confirms the Greek tradition that their alphabet 
was derived from the Phoenician. The question now is, 
How early did the Phoenician letters appear on the Greek 
mainland?’ The “palace” of Cadmus, if Cadmus ig an 
historica) figure, has been discovered in Thebes, and may be 
roughly dated around 1400-1200 B.c.; and “letters” were 
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“ Pelasgic.”’} Linus also, who was admired because 
of his poetry and singing, had many pupils and 
three of greatest renown, Heracles, Thamyras, and 
Orpheus. Of these three Heracles, who was learning 
to play the lyre, was unable to appreciate what was 
taught him because of his sluggishness of soul, and 
once when he had been punished with rods by Linus 
he became violently angry and killed his teacher 
with a blow of the lyre. Thamyras, however, who 
possessed unusual natural ability, perfected the art 
of music and claimed that in the excellence of song 
his voice was more beautiful than the voices of the 
Muses. Whereupon the goddesses, angered at him, 
took from him his gift of music and maimed the man, 
even as Homer also bears witness when he writes ?: 


There met the Muses Thamyris of Thrace 
And made an end of his song ; 


and again: 


But him, enraged, they maimed, and from him took 
The gift of song divine and made him quite 
Forget his harping. 


About Orpheus, the third pupil, we shall give a 
detailed account when we come to treat of his deeds. 


found in it, but they were not of Semitie origin. See Rhys 
Carpenter, ‘‘ Letters of Cadmus,” Am. Journ. of Philology, 
56 (1935), 5-13. The present evidence appears to indicate 
that the Greeks took over the Phoenician letters around 800 
B.c. Arguments for this view, an excellent brief discussion of 
the more recent literature, and two Tables showing the forms 
of Semitic letters between the thirteenth and eighth centuries 
g.c. and of the earliest Greek letters, are given by John Day, 
in The Classical Weekly, 28 (1934), 65-9 (Dec. 10), 73-80 
(Dee. 17). 
2 Itiad 2. 594-5, and 599-600 below. 3 Cp. Book 4. 25. 
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To vy 0° obv Aivov pact tots TleAacyixots 
ones ouvragdsLevov TAS TOU TPWTOV Avoviaou 
mpages Kab Tas das pvbodoyias amodumety ev 
Tots UTOpVTpaow. oproles de Tovrows xpnoacbat 
Tots HeAacyucots ypappao. tov °Opdéa Kat 
I povaridyy TOV ‘Opnpov duddcKadoy, eudun yeyor 
voTa pehorro.ov: mpos d€ ToOUTOLS Ovpotray TOV 
Qvupoitov tot Aaopédovros, Kata THY AALKiav 

é eo -O / a af A 67 4 
yeyovota z7v “Opdéws, ov! mdravybiva. Kata 
woAAovs Toros Tis olKoupEerys, Kal TapaBadetv Tijs 
AtBins els tH mpos éomrépav xoipav ° EWS WKEAVOD* 
Gedoacba O€ kat THhv Nocav, év vOoXo odow 

i A pvdodoy 
ot eyxcpoe apxator ® spadivac tov Aidvucov, Kat 
Tas Kara pLepos Tob Beot Tovrou mpagers pabovera 
Tapa TOV Nuoaéwy owratactas Ty Ppvylav ovo- 
paloperny motnaw, dpxaikots * Th Te StadrexTw Kal 
a Ypappace Xpnoapevov. 

8. Dai 8 obv “Appova Baothevovra 708 [4€pous 

Z AcBins Odpavod yhua Ovyatépa tiv mpoca- 

, ¢ , io A ‘ > K , ‘ 
yopevopevyv ‘Péav, adeAdyv ovoav Kpdvou te Kat 
Tov adAwv Titdvwv. émodv7a b€ rHv Baotretav 
evpetv mAnciov Tav Kepavviwy kadroupevwrv dpadv 

/ ~ , / ? / 
mapbévov 7a KdaAda dtadépovoay “Apadbevav 
dvona. éepacbévta 8 adris Kat mAnoiacavTa 
yevvjoa maida T@ Te KaAAE Kai TH pwpn Gav- 

, A A A > , > a“ / 
paotov, Kat THv prev “ApddGeay amodetEae Kuptav 
Tob avveyyus TdéT0U TaVTés, GYTOS TH oYTUWATL 

f a , > > > 4 € / 
mapattAnatov Képatt Bods, ag’ As aitias ‘Eamépou 
6v added by Jacoby. 
THs olxouperns after ywpav deleted by Rhodomann. 


apxaiot deleted by Jacoby. 
dpyaixots Dindorf: dpyaids. 
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Now Linus, they say, composed an account in the 
Pelasgic letters of the deeds of the first Dionysus 
and of the other mythical legends and left them 
among his memoirs. And in the same manner use 
was made of these Pelasgic letters by Orpheus and 
Pronapides who was the teacher of Homer and a 
gifted writer of songs; and also by Thymoetes, the 
son of Thymoctes, the son of Laomedon, who lived 
at the same time as Orpheus, wandered over many 
regions of the inhabited world, and penetrated to 
the western part of Libya as far as the ocean. He 
also visited Nysa, where the ancient natives of the 
city relate the myth that Dionysus was reared there, 
and, after he had learned from the Nysaeans of the 
deeds of this god one and all, he composed the 
‘“ Phrygian poem,” as it is called, wherein he made 
use of the archaic manner both of speech and of 
letters. 

68. Dionysius, then, continues his account as 
follows: Ammon, the king of that part of Libya, 
married a daughter of Uranus who was called Rhea 
and was a sister of Cronus and the other Titans. 
And once when Ammon was going about his king- 
dom, near the Ceraunian Mountains, as they are 
called, he came upon a maiden of unusual beauty 
whose name was Amaltheia. And becoming en- 
amoured of her he lay with the maiden and begat 
a son of marvellous beauty as well as bodily vigour, 
and Amaltheia herself he appointed mistress of all 
the region round about, which was shaped like the 
horn of a bull and for this reason was known as 


_} The narrative of Dionysius is apparently resumed from 
the end of chapter 61. 
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Képas mpooayopevOijvac: dua b€ THY dpeThy Tis 
xupas elvas mrp TavrodarAs Gpmédov Kal Tov 
adAAwr dSévdpwv TOV 7{LEPOUS pepovre Kaptrous. 
Ths de Tpoetpnperns _yuvaeos ay duvaortetay 
rapaAaBovons, amo TaUTHS THY xepav "Apaddetas 
Képas dvopacbqvat: 510 Kat Tovs peTayeveatépous 
avOparrous dtd, Thy Tpoetpnevny aitiay Hy 
Kparioryy yi Kat mavrodarot is Kaprots aAnfovcav 
WaavTws “Apaddetas Képas Tpooayopeverv. 

Tov 8’ odv "Appwva poBovpevov THY Tis ‘Péas 
Cnrorumiav Kpuypa TO Yyeyovos, Kal TOV maida 
Adbpe peteveyKety ets Tuva, mohw Nicay, paxpav 
am éxelven TOV TOT damprnpevyy. Ketoba de 
TaUTyY eV TW vnow TEpteXoUery peev bro Tob 
Tpirwvos TOTA[LOD, TepucpyLve de Kat Kal? 
éva TOTO exovon orevas _claBodds, & as wropacbat 
avras Nuatas. etvar 5’ ev adtH ywpay pa itoye. 
AetpGot te padakots StecAnupevyy Kat myyators } 
vdacw dpdevoperny daitAgor, dévdpa te Kapz0- 
popa mavrota Kat moAAjy dpmedov avroduy, 
Kal tauTyns THY TAclaTHy avadevdpdda. vmdpyew 
d€ Kal mavTa TOV" Té7OV EvzvoUY, ett dé Kal” dmeEp- 
BodAjy byrewov: Kal dia TotTo Tous ev a’T@ KaTot- 
KOUVTAS paxpoBiwrTatous oTapyew TOV mANGLOXw- 
pwv. elvat de THS vicov THY wEV TPwWTHY etoBoAry 
atAwroedy, avaktov vindrots Kat TUKVOts Sévdpecty, 
wore TOV TpAvov pe) TavraTrae diaAdpTew 1a THY 
he avbyjy dé povny opacba dwrds. 

69. Ildvrn 5€ Kata tas mapddous mpoyetobat 


! anyatos Dindorf: kymtos D, xnmetos C, xnvetas F. 
2 zov added by Dindorf. 
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Hesperoukeras1; and the region, because of the 
excellent quality of the land, abounds in every variety 
of the vine and a}l other trees which bear cultivated 
fruits. When the woman whom we have just men- 
tioned took over the supreme power the country 
was named after her Amaltheias Keras?; conse- 
quently the men of later times, for the reason which 
we have just given, likewise call any especially 
fertile bit of ground which abounds in fruits of every 
kind ‘“‘ Amaltheia’s Horn.” 

Now Ammon, fearing the jealousy of Rhea, con- 
cealed the affair and brought the boy secretly to a 
certain city called Nysa, which was at a great distance 
from those parts. This city lies on a certain island 
which is surrounded by the river Triton and is pre- 
cipitous on all sides save at one place where there is 
a narrow pass which bears the name “ Nysaean 
Gates.” The land of the island is rich, is traversed 
at intervals by pleasant meadows and watered by 
abundant streams from springs, and possesses every 
kind of fruit-bearing tree and the wild vine in 
abundance, which for the most part grows up trees. 
The whole region, moreover, has a fresh and pure 
air and is furthermore exceedingly healthful; and 
for this reason its inhabitants are the longest lived 
of any in those parts. The entrance into the island 
is like a glen at its beginning, being thickly shaded 
by lofty trees growing close together, so that the 
sun never shines at all through the close-set branches 
but only the radiance of its light may be seen. 

69. Everywhere along the lanes, the account con- 


2 ‘* Horn of Hesperus.” 
® “* Horn of Amaltheia.”’ 


AUT 
VOL. Il. L 
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myyas voadTwyv TH yAvKirnri Siaddpwv, WuTE TOV 
Tétrov elvat Tots PovAopevors evdrarpiysar mpoonvéa- 
tatov. «4s 5° brapyew dvtpov TH pev oxyjpate 
KuKAoTepés, TH SE preyeOer Kai Ta KaddXrer Oav- 
pactov. vrepKetoba yap attod TavTayn Kpyvov 
mpos visos e€aicwov, métTpas €xovTa Tois ypwpact 
dtapdpouvs: evaddrAaE yap amooriApew tas peév 
fadatria topdupa tiv xpoav exyovoas mapamAyjovov, 
Tas b€ Kvavad, twas 8 dAdats didocou treptAapmo- 
pievais, Wate pndev elvar yp@pa THY éewpapevev 
map avOpartrots trept Tov Tomo aDewpyTov. mpd dé 
Ths eladdou TeduKevat d€vdpa Oavpaord, Ta ev Ka p- 
mia, TA S€ aevOaAy, mpos adriv povov Ti amo THs 
béas tépyuv br THs d¥cews Sednptoupynpeva: ev d€ 
TOUTOLS EVVEOTTEVEW Opvea TAaVTOOATA Tats dUGEOW, 
a TyHv xpdav éxew emitepT Kal THY preAwdlar 
mpoonveaTarny. 6l6 Kal mdvra TOV TOTTOV dardpxew 
[27 peovov Geompemh KaTa Tv mpocopw, aAAa Kal 
Kara TOV 7) HOV, os av Tis avrodiddKrou yAvkudw- 
vias viKwaNS THY evappoviov THs Téxvys peAwdiay. 
dueAPovTe dé THY etaodov Bewpetabat prev avTpov 
avaTeTTapevov Kal TH KaTa TOV HALoY adbyh TEpt- 
Aap opevov, avn be TmavrooaTd mepukora, Kal 
pdhora THY TE KaclaY Kat Ta\Aa Ta duvapeva de’ 
eviauT@v Suagurdrrew TY edwotav' dopdabar dé 
Kat vundav evdvas ev adt@ tActovs €€ avOav 
TAVTOOATI@V, Ov Xetporoujrous, aan ba avris 
Tijs dvcews GVELLEVAS Oeomperas. Kara, mavTa oe 
Tov THs mepipepetas KUKAOV ovr” avlos ovre pudrov 
TETTUWKOS opéobar. d5t0 Kat tots Gewpeévots ob 
povov eTLTEPT paiveoBat THv mpocoyw, aAAQ Kat 
THY EVWOLAY TPOGHVETTATHV. 
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tinues, springs of water gush forth of exceeding 
sweetness, making the place most pleasant to those 
who desire to tarry there. Further in there is a 
cave, circular in shape and of marvellous size and 
beauty. For above and all about it rises a crag of 
immense height, formed of rocks of different colours ; 
for the rocks lie in bands and send forth a bright 
gleam, some like that purple which comes from the 
sea,! some bluish and others like every other kind of 
brilliant hue, the result being that there is not a 
colour to be seen among men which is not visible in 
that place. Before the entrance grow marvellous 
trees, some fruit-bearing, others evergreen, and all of 
them fashioned by nature for no other end than to 
delight the eye; and in them nest every kind of 
bird of pleasing colour and most charming song. 
Consequently the whole place is meet for a god, not 
merely in its aspect but in its sound as well, since 
the sweet tones which nature teaches are always 
superior to the song which is devised by art. When 
one has passed the entrance the cave is seen to widen 
out and to be lighted all about by the rays of the 
sun, and all kinds of flowering plants grow there. 
especially the cassia and every other kind which has 
the power to preserve its fragrance throughout the 
year; and in it are also to be seen several couches 
of nymphs, formed of every manner of flower, made 
not by hand but by the light touch of Nature herself, 
in manner meet for a god. Moreover, throughout 
the whole place round about not a flower or leaf is 
to be seen which has fallen. Consequently those 
who gaze upon this spot find not only its aspect 
delightful but also its fragrance most pleasant. 


1 j.e. the purple derived from the mollusc Murex brandaris. 
FS 
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70. Ets roéto oby 76 dvtpov Tov "Appwra mapa- 
yevopevov tapabécba: Tov maida Kat Trapadobvat 
Tpé pew Noon, psd TOV “Aptoraiou Buyarépwr: éme- 
orarny 8° avrot tagat Tov *Aptotatov, avdpa av- 
véoer Kal owdpoowvy Kal maon Tadeia Stadépovra. 
mpos S€ Tas amo THS penrpvrds ‘Péas emBoudas 
pvraca. TOU TaLd0$ KaTaorioa THY -AOnvar, (puxpov 
™po TOUTWY TOV Xpovey ynyevh davetoay emt Tob 
Tpitwvos moTapob, ov év Tperwvida, mpoonyoped- 
cba. pvboroyobcr be tiv Beov tadryv édopévyy 
TOV TaVTG xpdvov THY mapbeviav owdpoowvy TE 
Steveynetv kal Tas 7AEeloTas THY TEXVOV efeupetv, 
dyxtvouy otoav Kal” UrrepBodgy- Cnddoar d€ Kal TA 
Kata TOV moAEjov, aAK} be Kal pon Siapepovoar 
aAXa te TOAAG. mpagat pynpns d&éta Kat THY Atyiba 
Tpooayopevopevny avedetv, Onpiov te karathnKre- 
Kov Kal mavTeAds dvoKatayuvarov. yynyeves yap 
dmdpxYov Kat PvaKas é€x Tob oTopaTos dmAarov 
éxBaddov prdoya TO pev mp&rov pavijvat mept THY 
Dpvyiar, Kal kataxadoat Tv xywpav, nv péxpe 
Tob viv KOTAKEKAUBEVTY Mpvyiav ovopalecBat: 
erreur” emeNetv Ta TeEpt tov Tatpov opy oUvEexOs, 
Kal kataKadoat Tous €&s Opupods pepe Tis 
"ITvduKijs. peta be TATA mah em Oddarrav THV 
emdvodov Toumodpevov qept pev THY Dowty 
epmphoa: Tovs KaTa Tov AtBavov dpupous, Kal Ou 
Aiyinrov mopevblev emt THS AtBuns dreAG ety TOUS 
mept tiv éomépay tomovs, Kal TO TeAEvTatov ets 





1 Cp. Book 1. 12. 8 for the explanation of the name 
‘‘Pritogeneia ’’ for Athena. 
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70. Now to this cave, the account runs, Ammon 
came and brought the child and gave him into the 
care of Nysa, one of the daughters of Aristaeus; and 
he appointed Aristacus to be the guardian of the 
child, he being a man who excelled in understanding, 
and in self-control, and in all learning. The duty of 
protecting the boy against the plottings of his step- 
mother Rhea he assigned to Athena, who a short 
while before had been born of the earth and had 
been found beside the river Triton, from which she 
had been called Tritonis.1| And according to the 
myth this goddess, choosing to spend all her days in 
maidenhood, excelled in virtue and invented most of 
the crafts, since she was exceedingly ready of wit; 
she cultivated also the arts of war, and since she 
excelled in courage and in bodily strength she per- 
formed many other deeds worthy of memory and slew 
the Aegis, as it was called, a certain frightful monster 
which was a difficult antagonist to overcome. For it 
was sprung from the earth and in accordance with 
its nature breathed forth terrible flames of fire from 
its mouth, and its first appearance it made about 
Phrygia and burned up the land, which to this day 
is called “ Burned Phrygia ’’;? and after that it 
ravaged unceasingly the lands about the Taurus 
mountains and burned up the forests extending from 
that region as far as India. Thereupon, returning 
again towards the sea round about Phoenicia, it sent 
up in flames the forests on Mt. Lebanon, and making 
its way through Egypt it passed over Libya to the 
regions of the west and at the end of its wanderings 


2 Strabo (12. 8. 18-19) says that this area of Phrygia was 
eecupicd by Lydians and Mysians, and that the cause of the 
name was the frequent earthquakes. 
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TOUS TEpl Ta Kepavnva SpupLovs eykaracKiypat. 
emupAeyopievngs be THS xwpas Tavern, Kal Tay 
avOpuimwv Tav pev arroAAupevav, TOV 5é dud TOV 
poBov éxreumévtwy Tas maTpidas Kal paKkpav 
extomicopevwy, THY “AOnvav dace Ta pev cuvécer 
7a 8 GAKh Kal puoyn Tepryevoperny aveAety 
TO Onpioy, Kal THY Sopay avTou mepraiapevny 
popety TD or bet, GpLa, [Lev oKémns eveKa, Kal THS 
pudakhs Tob cwpatos mpos Tovs Vaorepov Kwdu- 
vous, apa © dper iis dopvynpa Kal duKatas dons. 
aig de pnrepa Tod Onpiov qv dpyobeioay dveivar 
TOUS dvopalopévous Diyavras avTimdaAovs Tots 
Geots, ovs vatepov dao Atos davaipeOAvar, cuva- 
ywvricopevrns ~AOnvas Kat Acovvcov peta tov 
aAAwy Gedy. 

Ov priv adda tov Atévucov év ri Nvon tpedo- 
jeevov KQL LETEXOVTA TOV kaAdiorwv emer evpLaT cov 
fi) Lovov yeveobat TO dee Kal 7H poun bud 
popov, aAAG Kat $urdrexvov Kal mpos may TO xprnoe- 
ov edpeTiKOV. emvonoat yap adtov Tt Tatda THY 
HAukiay é6vTa Tob pev olvov thy dvow Te Kal 
xpeiav, aoPXixpavta Botpus Tijs avogsous dpitré- 
dov, Tav & wpaiwy ta duvapeva t Enpatvecbar 
Kal mpos dro Bnoaupio pov ovTa xpyoua, pera 
d€ Tatra Kal Tas ExdoTwY KaTa TpoToV duTEtas 
evpetv, Kal PovdnOfvar 7H yever trav avOpwrwv 
peradobva Tay idiwy edpyyatwr, éAmicavTa dia TO 
péyelos THs edvepyeoias alavarwy revEeoIar TYLdv. 

T1. Ts S€ wept atdrov aperis re Kat dd€ns dia- 
didopevns, Aéyerar TH ‘Péav dpyrobecioav "Apupwve 

1 nev after duvdpeva D, Vogel, Jacoby, omitted Vulgate, 
Bekker, Dindorf. 
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fell upon the forests about Ceraunia. And since the 
country round about was going up in flames and the 
inhabitants in some cases were being destroyed and 
in others were leaving their native countries in their 
terror and removing to distant regions, Athena, they 
say, overcoming the monster partly through her 
intelligence and partly through her courage and 
bodily strength, slew it, and covering her breast with 
its hide bore this about with her, both as a covering 
and protection for her body against later dangers, 
and as a memorial of her valour and of her well- 
merited fame. Gé (Earth), however, the mother of 
the monster, was enraged and sent up the Giants, 
as they are called, to fight against the gods; but they 
were destroyed at a later time by Zeus, Athena and 
Dionysus and the rest of the gods taking part in 
the conflict on the side of Zeus. 

Dionysus, however, being reared according to the 
account in Nysa and instructed in the best pursuits, 
became not only conspicuous for his beauty and 
bodily strength, but skilful also in the arts and quick 
to make every useful invention. Tor while still a 
boy he discovered both the nature and use of wine, 
in that he pressed out the clusters of grapes of the 
vine while it still grew wild, and such ripe fruits as 
could be dried and stored away to advantage, and 
how each one of them should be planted and cared 
for was likewise a discovery of his; also it was his 
desire to share the discoveries which he had made 
with the race of men, in the hope that by reason of 
the magnitude of his benefactions he would be 
accorded immortal honours. 

71. When the valour and fame of Dionysus became 
spread abroad, Rhea, it is said, angered at Ammon, 
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pirotienOhvar AaBetv vroyeiprov tov Ardvucor' 
od Suvapevny S€ KpaTHoat THs émBodns Tov ev 
"Appwva catadiretv, amadAayetoav 5é€ mpos Tovs 
adeAdovs Tiravas ovvoixqoa. Kpdvw 7@ aderAde. 
todrov & bao tHs ‘Péas wevoblévra oTparetoa peta 
tov Terdverv én” “Appwva, Kat yevoueévns mapa- 
tagews tov prev Kpdvov emt rod mporepiuatos 
badpéar, tov 8 “Apyswva otrodeta meeldpevov 
duyety eis Kpyryy, kat yyyavra tay TéTe BaotAevov- 
twv Kovpyrwy évos bvyarépa Kpirnv duvacretoat 
TE TOV TOMWY Kal TO TPO TOD THY VHGoV “Idaiay 
Kadrouperny amo THs yuvatkos ovopacat Kprirnv. 
tov 6€ Kpdvov pvfodoyoto. KparicavTa Taev 
’Appwriwy romwy TovTwy pev apyew mKpas, 
emt b€ tyv Nioay xat rov Ardvucov orparetoat 
preva TOAAHS Suvdpews. Tov de Atévucor muldpevov 
Ta Te TOO TaTpos eAaTTapaTa Kat THY TOY TiTAdvew 
em avtov ovuvdpoury, alpotcat orpatiwras é€K 
ths Nuvons, wv civat ovvtpddovs diakoaious, 
dtaddpous TH TE GAKH Kal TH mpos adrov edvoia: 
mpocraPéobar 5é€ Kal TOY TANGLOxwpwY TovS TE 
AiBvas kat tas "Apaldvas, mept dv mpoeipyKkapev 
é7e Soxotow GAKh SueveyKetv, Kal mp@rov pev 
oTparetay vaepdoptov areiAacbat, moAAny d€ Tis 
oikoujevyns Tots dmAow KaTacTpépacba. pddAcata 
8’ atvtds ¢act wapoppica: mpos THY ovppaxtay 
"AOnvay dia Tov 6povov THs mpoatpéecews CijAov, 
aos av trav “Apalovwy avrexopevey emt Todd Tis 
avopetas Kai mapbevias. Sinpnuevys Se THs Ovvd- 
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strongly desired to get Dionysus into her power; 
but being unable to carry out her design she forsook 
Ammon and, departing to her brothers, the Titans, 
married Cronus her brother. Cronus, then, upon 
the solicitation of Rhea, made war with the aid of 
the Titans upon Ammon, and in the pitched battle 
which followed Cronus gained the upper hand, 
whereas Ammon, who was hard pressed by lack of 
supplies, fled to Crete, and marrying there Creté, 
the daughter of one of the Curetes who were the 
kings at that time, gained the sovereignty over those 
regions, and to the island, which before that time 
had been called Idaea, he gave the name Crete after 
his wife. As for Cronus, the myth relates, after his 
victory he ruled harshly over these regions which 
had formerly been Ammon’s, and set out with a 
great force against Nysa and Dionysus. Now 
Dionysus, on learning both of the reverses suffered 
by his father and of the uprising of the Titans against 
himself, gathered saldiers from Nysa, two hundred 
of whom were foster-brothers of his and were dis- 
tinguished for their courage and their loyalty to 
him; and to these he added from neighbouring 
peoples both the Libyans and the Amazons, regard- 
ing the Jatter of whom we have already observed 
that it is reputed that they were distinguished 
for their courage and first of all campaigned 
beyond the borders of their country and subdued 
with arms a large part of the inhabited world. 
These women, they say, were urged on to the 
alliance especially by Athena, because their zeal for 
their ideal of life was like her own, seeing that the 
Amazons clung tenaciously to manly courage and 
virginity. The force was divided into two parts, 
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Hews, Kal TOV pev dvd pav oTparnyobvros Atovicov, 
Tov O€ yovatKay c/a Hyepoviay exovorjs ‘AOnvas, 
TpooTEgovTas pera Ths otpatias Tots Tirdou ouvd- 
yar payny. “yevoperns dé Taparageus iaxupas, Kal 
moa Tap Gy. por épors TEGOVTWV, Tpwlivar pev 
Tov Kpovor, emKparioa d€ Tov Atdvucov dprarev- 
CavTa KaTa THY pany. peta O€ Tatra Tovs pev 
Tiravas duyetv els Tovs caraxrnbevras vm0 TOV 
mept Tov "Aupwva tomous, Tov de Atovucoy abpoi- 
cavta TAnUos atypaAdtwv émaveAJety els Ti 
Noécav. éevraifa d€ rHv Svrapuw mepioricavrTa 
Kabwadioperny tots adotat KaTrynyopiav Toinoacbat 
zav Tiravwy, Kat waoav brovovay Katadiety ws 
péAX\ovta KaTaKomTew Tovs alypadwrouvs. a7o- 
Avoavtos 6 adrovs zav eyKAnudTwy Kal THY 
efovoiay ddvros elite ovotparevew elite amdvar 
Bovdowro, mavras éAéabat ovoTparevey” dua de 
TO mapdadoofov TS owTnplas mpookuvety avTous 
ws Oeov. tov de Atovucoy mapayovra Kal’ é&va 
Tov alyparkwTwv Kat didovTa omovdry otvou mavras 
efopk@oat ovotpatevoeww! addAws Kat HEXpe 
TeAeuris BeBatws dtaywrietofar: d10 Kat TOU- 
Tw T porta vToaT ove ovopacbevrev TOUS [LeTa- 
yeveotepous amopimoupévovs Ta ToTe mpaylevTa 
tas ev Tots moAguots dtadvcets a7ovdas mpoca- 
yopevew. 

72. Tot & otv Atovtaou pédXovtos otpareve 
émt tov Kpovov Kat tis duvapews ex THs Nvons 
eEcovons, pvlodAoyotow ’Apiotatov tov émortaryny 
avtod OGuciay te TapacTioa Kat mpw@Tov avOpw- 
muwv ws Gee Ficar. avotpateica d€ dact Kat 

1 So Wesseling: ovorparevery. 
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the men having Dionysus as their general and the 
women being under the command of Athena, and 
coming with their army upon the Titans they joined 
battle. The struggle having proved sharp and many 
having fallen on both sides, Cronus finally was 
wounded and victory lay with Dionysus, who had 
distinguished himself in the battle. Thereupon the 
Titans fled to the regions which had once been pos- 
sessed by Ammon, and Dionysus gathered up a 
multitude of captives and returned to Nysa. Here. 
drawing up his force in arms about the prisoners, he 
brought a formal accusation against the Titans and 
gave them every reason to suspect that he was going 
to execute the captives. But when he got them 
free from the charges and allowed them to make their 
choice either to join him in his campaign or to go 
scot free, they all chose to Join him, and because their 
lives had been spared contrary to their expectation 
they venerated him like a god. Dionysus, then, 
taking the captives singly and giving them a libation 
(spondé) of wine, required of all of them an oath that 
they would join in the campaign without treachery 
and fight manfully until death; consequently, these 
captives being the first to be designated as “ freed 
under a truce’ (Aypospondot), men of later times, 
imitating the ceremony which had been performed 
at that time. speak of the truces in wars as 
spondat. 

72. Now when Dionysus was on the point of setting 
out against Cronus and his force was already passing 
out of Nysa, his guardian Aristaeus, the myth relates, 
offered a sacrifice and so was the first man to sacrifice 
to him as to a god. And companions of his on the 
campaign, they say, were also the most nobly born 
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tav Nuoaiwy rods evyeveatdtous, ods dvopalecbar 
LewAnvovs.! aparov yap tov amdvrwyv Bactredoai 

a , 2 , e \ , eo > 
pact ths Nvans? LetAnvov, ob? ro yevos dbev Fv 
bo mavrwv ayvoetobar Sia THY GpyatoTnTa. eyxov- 
TOS 5° avrod KaTa ay oodby oupay, diateAgoa 
Kal Tovs exyovous TO Tapadon pov tobto dopotyras 
dud THY THs pvaews Kowwviay. 

Tov & otv Atdvucoy avalevEavra peta ths Suvd- 
pews, Kal SueAPdvTa woAAjy pev dvvdpov ywpar, 
ovK dAtyny 8° épypov Kat Onpiwdyn, KaTaoTpato- 
mededoat mepl mOAw ABurny TH dvopalopevny 
ZaBipvav. mpos b€ Tory ynyeves mdpyxov Onpiov 
Kal modXovs avadioKxov THV eyxwplov, THY dvop.alo- 
pevny Kdparny, dveety Kal peyddns Tuxew d0€ns 
én dvd peta Tapa Tots eyxwpiots. Tovjoar 8 
abrov Kal ya Tappéyedes emt TO povevevre 
Onpier, BovdAdpevov advarov drodurrety Drropyno, 
Ths (dias aperijs, TO Kat Suapetvar pepe Tov 
VEewTepwv xporeny. ETELTO TOV peev Atévvoor mpod- 
yew mpos Tous Tiravas, edrdKTws qo.ovpevov Tas 
Odolmopias Kat maar rots eyxwptous pravbpamus 
mpoopepopevov Kal TO ovvodov éavrov amogpawo- 
jevov orparevew emt Koddaet pev tev daoeBav, 
evepyecia d€ Tob Kowobd yevous THY avOpasmenv. 
ToUs Sé AiBvas OBavpalovras tHy edragiav ol 
TO THS puxis preyadomperes, Tpogas TE mapéxe- 
aba trois avOpamois Saipirets Kat ovorpatever 
mpoOvporara. 

Luveyy:Covons d€ THs Ouvdpews TH mOoAet THY 
ee tov Kpovov mpo tot tetyous mapa- 


LiAjvous D, LiAtvous C, LeAnvods other MSS.; all cditors 
me Jacoby emond to VecAqvors (cp. 4. 4. 3). 
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of the Nysaeans, those, namely, who bear the name 
Seileni. For the first man of all, they say, to be king 
of Nysa was Seilenus, but his ancestry was unknown 
to all men because of its antiquity. This man had a 
tail at the lower part of his back and his descendants 
also regularly carried this distinguishing mark be- 
cause of their participation in his nature. 

Dionysus, then, set out with his army, and after 
passing through a great extent of waterless land, no 
small portion of which was desert and infested with 
wild beasts, he encamped beside a city of Libya 
named Zabirna. Near this city an earth-born monster 
called Campé, which was destroying many of the 
natives, was slain by him, whereby he won great 
fame among the natives for valour. Over the 
monster which he had killed he also erected an 
enormous mound, wishing to leave behind him an 
immortal memorial of his personal bravery, and this 
mound remained until comparatively recent times. 
Then Dionysus advanced against the Titans, main- 
taining strict discipline on his journeyings, treating 
all the inhabitants kindly, and, in a word, making it 
clear that his campaign was for the purpose of punish- 
ing the impious and of conferring benefits upon the 
entire human race. The Libyans, admiring his 
strict discipline and high-mindedness, provided his 
followers with supplies in abundance and joined in 
the campaign with the greatest eagerness. 

As the army approached the city of the Ammon- 
ians, Cronus, who had been defeated in a pitched 


? ras Nvons omitted D, Dindorf, Vogel. 
* od Vulgate, all editors; odzos D, Jacoby. 
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taéet Aadbévra tiv pev modw vuKtos euTphoat, 
onmevoorra els TéAos Katadbetpat ! rob Atovdaov Ta 
matpowa Bacitea, adrov 0° avadaPdvta Thy yuvaika 
‘Péav kal twas TOV ovvynywriopévww dirwv Aaletv 
ex THs TOAews StadpavTa. od pny tov ye Atdvucor 
dpolay éxew tovTw mpoaipeow: AaPdvTa yap Tév 
ze Kpdvov cat tiv “Péav atypadatous od pdvov 
adetvar TOV eykAnpatwv dua THY ovyyévetav, GAAG 
Kal mapakadrécat Tov Aowrov xpdvov yovéwy exew 
mpos avtov evvoidy Te Kal Taéw Kat ovlyy TYyw- 
pievous Um avTod pdadtota mavTwr. THY pev odv 
‘Péav dvateAdoa mavra Tov Biov ws viov ayan@aar, 
tov d€ Kpdvov trovdov éxew tiv evvoav. yeve- 
obat & avtois epi tovTovs Tovs ypdovous vidv, 
ov _TpoaayopevOfvat Aia, Tepe Ova d€ peyddus 
b70 tod Atoviaou, Kat dv dpetiy ev Tots voTepov 
ypovors yevécbar mavtwy Paoriéa. 

73. Tdv 6€ AiBiwv elipnxdtwv adt@ mpo THs 
pans ore Kal? ov Kalpov efémecev ek TAS. Paovrclas 
“Appov, rots eyxwplous MpoetpnKeos etn TeTay- 
pevols ypovots Hew viov avtob Avévuoor, Kal THY TE 
matpwav avakTtnceabar Bactdetav Kat maays Tis 
oikouperns KuptevoarTa Oeov vopucbjoectas, vm0- 
AaBov adn OA yeyovevar peadvrw TO TE XpHOTHpLOV 
ispiaaro 700 TOT pos Kat THY TOA avorKodsopyoas 
TLS wpioev ws Ge@ kat rods émrpeAnjcopevous Tob 
pavretou KaT€éoTNvE. Tapadeddobau dé tov “Ape 
pwva exew Kpiod Kehadiyy TeTUTMpLEVHV, TAPAa7[LOV 


' carapbeipat Vv ulg., dcadGetpar D, Jacoby. 
2 So Dindorf: ofxodopijoas MSS., Bok bar Vogel. 
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battle before the walls, set fire to the city in the 
night, intending to destroy utterly the ancestral 
palace of Dionysus, and himself taking with him his 
wife Rhea and some of his friends who had aided 
him in the struggle, he stole unobserved out of the 
city. Dionysus, however, showed no such a temper 
as this; for though he took both Cronus and Rhea 
captive, not only did he waive the charges against 
them because of his kinship to them, but he entreated 
them for the future to maintain both the good-will 
and the position of parents towards him and to live 
in a common home with him, held in honour above all 
others. Rhea, accordingly, loved him like a son for 
all the rest of her life, but the good-will of Cronus 
was a pretence. And about this time there was born 
to both of these a son who was called Zeus, and he 
was honoured greatly by Dionysus and at a later 
time, because of his high achievements, was made 
king over all. 

73. Since the Libyans had said to Dionysus before 
the battle that, at the time when Ammon had been 
driven from the kingdom, he had prophesied to the 
inhabitants that at an appointed time his son 
Dionysus would come, and that he would recover his 
father’s kingdom and, after becoming master of all 
the inhabited world, would be looked upon as a god, 
Dionysus, believing him to have been a true prophet, 
established there the oracle of his father,! rebuilt 
the city and ordained honours to him as to a god, 
and appointed men to have charge of the oracle. 
Tradition also has recorded that the head of Ammon 
was shaped like that of a ram, since as his device he 


1 The great oracle of Ammon; cp. Book 17, 49 ff. for the 
famous visit of Alexander to this shrine. 
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“A 5] 
axnkoTos adTob 701 Kpdvos KaTa Tas OTparelas. 
> N > Ag ~ > ~ 4 3 / 4 
elat 8° of prvOodoyobvres abt@ mpos adjOerav yevé- 
> ¢€ / , ~ 
aba «ab eéxdrepov pépos TOV KpoTapuy Keparia: 
ey 
610 xal tov Atévucor, viov avrod yeyovera., THY 
dpolay éxew mpdcoyur, Kab Tots emruywvopLevors Tay 
avOpwTuv Tmapadeddaba tov Pedy Todrov yeyovera 
, 
KepaTiav. 
; \ > > ry aA , 3 , \ 
Mera 8 ovv tiv tis moAews oikodoptay Kal 
‘ 4 nw 
THY TEpl TO XpHOTipiov KaTaaTacW TpaTOVv Pact 
tov Atdvucov ypicacba 7 Ged epi THs oTpa- 
‘ a ~ 
tetas, Kat AaBety mapa Tod maTpos ypnapov drt 
Tous avlpwmous evepyeray revEeTar THS aDavacias. 
610 Kal petewpiabévra 7h buy TO ev 7p@rov ent 
tiv Atyumrov orpateboat, Kal THS YwWpPas KaTa- 
~ , , \ , Ade: , nw 
orhoat Baciréa Aia tov Kpdvov kai “Péas, maida 
Thy yAckiay ovTa. Tapakatacrhoa 8 adr@ kal 
> / uv > > & \ , 7 f 
emoaratyy “Oduptov, ad’ ob rov Ala madevbévra 
Kat TpwrevoavTa Kat apetny "OAvpmov mpoca- 
~ \ > x , 4 / 
yopevOjvar. tov 8 odv Arévucov A€yerar bidaEau 
tous Aiyuntious thy Te THS apuméAov duteiav Kai 
THY xphow Kai THY Tapabeow Tod Te Olvov Kal TOV 
‘ ~ ~ 
aKkpodptwv Kat TOV a\Awy Kaptayv. mavrTy € dia- 
didopevns mept adbtod dyuns ayabijs pndeva raba- 
Ep pos ToA€mLov dvrirar recat, mavras O€ mpodu- 
fiws vmuKovovtTas emaivors Kai Ouaias ws Gedv 
la ~ ~ 4 an 
Tyav. TB 8 atr@ tpomw dacw émeAciv rhv 
] “a \ A nn 
olKouperny, eEnuepoovra fey Ty xwpav tals 
puretaus, evepyeTobvra be TOUS Aaovds peyddats 
Kal Tysiats * ydpiat mpos TOV ai@va. 610 Kal mavTas 
1 For 76 Capps suggests totoizo. 


2 wai tipiars suggested by Vogel for tipats «at, MSS.; 
dwpeats for reais Rhodomann. 
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had worn a helmet of that form in his campaigns. 
But there are some writers of myths who recount 
that in very truth there were little horns on both 
sides of his temples and that therefore Dionysus also, 
being Ammon’s son, had the same aspect as his father 
and so the tradition has been handed down to succeed- 
ing generations of mankind that this god had horns. 

However this may be, after Dionysus had built the 
city and established the oracle he first of all, they 
say, inquired of the god with regard to his expedition, 
and he received from his father the reply that, if he 
showed himself a benefactor of mankind, he would 
receive the reward of immortality. Consequently, 
elated in spirit at this prophecy, he first of all directed 
his campaign against Egypt and as king of the 
country he set up Zeus, the son of Cronus and Rhea, 
though he was still but a boy in years. And at his 
side as his guardian he placed Olympus, by whom 
Zeus had been instructed and after whom he came 
to be called “ Olympian,’”’ when he had attained 
pre-eminence in high achievements. As for Diony- 
sus, he taught the Egyptians, it is said, both the 
cultivation of the vine and how to use and to store 
both wine and the fruits which are gathered from 
trees, as well as all others. And since a good report 
of him was spread abroad everywhere, no man 
opposed him as if he were an enemy, but all rendered 
him eager obedience and honour ed him like a god 
with panegyrics and sacrifices. In like manner as 
in Egypt, they say, he visited the inhabited world, 
bringing the land under cultivation by means of the 
plantings which he made and conferring benefactions 
upon the people for all time by bestowing upon them 
great and valuable gifts. For this reason it comes 
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A > a 3 ~ \ A wv 4 
tovs avbpwmous €v tats mpos Tovs aAAous Deods 
Tiais ovy Opoiav exyovtas mpoatpeaw aAA7AoLs 
axedov émt povov tobi Atovtcov caupdwvovpéervny 
amrodetKyvety paprupiay tis alavacias: oddéva 

‘ € , w S 
yap ov EAAjvev ovre BapBdapwv dpoipov elvau 
Tijs TovToOU Owpeds Kal xdpetos, ddd Kal TOUS 
aTyyplwpervny €xovTas xywpav 7 mpos puretav 
apiméAou mavTeAd@s dan Motprapevny pabeiy ro 
KaTaoKkevalopevov ek Tav Kpildv mdpa Bpayd 
Aettropevov THs Tept TOV olvov Eevwoias. 

\ > on / / A , 

Tov 8 otv Avdvuccv pace Ty KaTdBaow 
eK THS "Trdunis em TH OdAatrav Tommodpevov KaTa- 
AaBetv dmavtas Tovs Tiravas 78porxdras dura pets 

\ Pair 
Kat dtaBeByKotas «is Kpiryy em "“Appwvra. 

/ A \ ~ \ > ~ 2) 7 
mpooBeBonOnKdr0s de Kat TOD Atws ex tis Alytrrov 
Tots Tept TOV "Appova, Kal mroA€pov peydAou 
OUVEOTHITOS év TH viow, Taxéws Kal TOUS TrEpt TOV 
Atévuaov Kat tiv ~A@nvav Kai Twas TAY aAAwy 
Decv vopiacbévtwy auvdpapetv els Kpyryy. yevo- 
pev7ys d€ maparabews peydadys emLKpaTHoae TOUS 
mept Tov Atévucov kal mavtas avedeiv Tous Tiravas. 
peta b€ TatTa “Aupwvos Kat Acovicov petactav- 
Twv ex THS avOpwrirns dicews els THY aBavaciar, 
tov Aia daci Baoirtetdoat Tob atpmavros Kéapou, 
KekoAacpevwy Tov Tirdaveyv, kat undevos Ovros Tob 
TOA7/GOVTOS | be doeBevav apdiapnrjoat TIS apxns. 

74. Tov pév otv mparov Acévucov e€ “A ppovos 
kat “ApadGeias yevdpevov tovavtas ot AiPves 
€ ~ > f 4 \ * , 
totopotow émreAdcacbar mpdagfers: tov b€ dev- 

if > > ~ ~ > 4 . id 
tepov daow €& “lots ris “lvdyou Au yevopevov 





1 Cp. Book 1. 20, 4. 
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about that, although not all men are of one belief 
with one another concerning the honours which they 
accord to the other gods, in the case of Dionysus 
alone we may almost say that they are in complete 
agreement in testifving to his immortality ; for there 
is no man among Greeks or barbarians who does not 
share in the sift : and favour which this god dispenses, 
nay, even those who possess a country which has 
become a wilderness or altogether unsuited to the 
cultivation of the vine igaraed from him how to 
prepare from barley a drink which is little inferior 
to wine in aroma.1 

Now Dionysus, they say, as he was marching out 
of India to the sea,” learned that all the itane had 
assembled their united forces together and had 
crossed over to Crete to attack Ammon. Already 
Zeus had passed over from Egypt to the aid of 
Ammon and a great war had arisen on the island, 
and forthwith Dionysus and Athena and certain 
others who had been considered to be gods rushed 
over in a body to Crete. In a great battle which 
followed Dionysus was victorious and slew all the 
Titans. And when after this Ammon and Dionysus 
exchanged their mortal nature for immortality, 
Zeus, they say, became king of the entire world, 
since the Titans had been punished and there was 
no one whose impiety would make him bold enough 
to dispute with him for the supreme power. 

74. As for the first Dionysus, the son of Ammon 
and Amaltheia, these, then, are the deeds he 
accomplished as the Libyans recount the history of 
them; the second Dionysus, as men say, who was 
born to Zeus by Io, the daughter of Inachus, became 


2 The Mediterranean. 
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king of Egypt and appointed the initiatory rites of 
that land; and the third and last was sprung from 
Zeus and Semelé and became, among the Greeks, the 
rival of the first two. Imitating the principles of 
both the others he led an army over all the inhabited 
world and left behind him not a few pillars to mark 
the bounds of his campaign; the land he also brought 
under cultivation by means of the plantings which he 
made, and he selected women to be his soldiers, as 
the ancient Dionysus had done in the case of the 
Amazons. He went beyond the others in developing 
the orgiastic practices, and as regards the rites of 
initiation, he improved some of them, and others he 
introduced for the first time. But since in the long 
passage of time the former discoverers had become 
unknown to the majority of men, this last Dionysus 
fel] heir to both the plan of life and the fame of his 
predecessors of the same name. And this Dionysus 
is not the only one to whom has happened that which 
we have related, but in later times Heracles likewise 
experienced the same fortune. Tor there had been 
two persons of an earlier period who had borne the 
same name, the most ancient Heracles who, according 
to the myths, had been born in Egypt, had subdued 
with arms a large part of the inhabited world, and 
had set up the pillar which is in Libya, and the 
second, who was one of the Idaean Dactyls of Crete 
and a wizard with some knowledge of generalship, 
was the founder of the Olympic Games; but the 
third and last, who was born of Alemené and Zeus a 
short time before the Trojan War, visited a large 
part of the inhabited world while he was serving 
Eurystheus and carrying out his commands. And 
after he had successfully completed all the Labours 
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1 So Wesseling: wapaypadayicr, 
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he also set up the pillar which is in Europe, but 
because he bore the same name as the other two and 
pursued the same plan of life as did they, in the course 
of time and upon his death he inherited the exploits 
of the more ancient persons of the name, as if there 
had been in all the previous ages but one Heracles. 

To support the view that there were several of 
the name Dionysus the effort is made to cite, along 
with the other proofs, the battle waged against the 
Titans. For since all men agree that Dionysus 
fought on the side of Zeus in his war against the 
Titans, it will not do at all, they argue, to date the 
generation of the Titans in the time when Semelé 
lived or to declare that Cadmus, the son of Agenor, 
was older than the gods of Olympus. 

Such, then, is the myth which the Libyans recount 
concerning Dionysus; but for our part, now that 
we have brought to an end the plan! which we 
announced at the beginning, we shall close the 
Third Book at this point. 


1 Cp. chap. 1. 3. 
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1. I am not unaware of the fact that those who 
compile the narratives of ancient mythology labour 
under many disadvantages in their composition. 
For, in the first place, the antiquity of the events 
they have to record, since it makes record difficult, 
is a cause of much perplexity to those who 
would compose an account of them; and again, 
inasmuch as any pronouncement they may make of 
the dates of events does not admit of the strictest 
kind of proof or disproof, a feeling of contempt for 
the narration is aroused in the mind of those who 
read it; furthermore, the variety and the multitude 
of the heroes, demi-gods, and men in general whose 
genealogies ‘must be set down make their recital a 
difficult thing to achieve ; but the greatest and most 
disconcerting obstacle of all consists in the fact that 
those who have recorded the deeds and myths of 
the earliest times are in disagreement among them- 
selves. For these reasons the writers of greatest 
reputation among the later historians have stood 
aloof from the narration of the ancient mythology 
because of its difficulty, and have undertaken to 
record only the more recent events. Ephorus of 
Cymé, for instance, a pupil of Isocrates, when he 
undertook to write his universal history, passed 
over the tales of the old mythology and commenced 
his history with a narration of the events which took 
place after the Return of the Heracleidae. Like- 
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wise Callisthenes and ‘Theopompus, who were con- 
temporaries of Ephorus, held aloof from the old 
myths. We, however, holding the opposite opinion 
to theirs, have shouldered the labour which such a 
record involves and have expended all the care 
within our power upon the ancient legends. For 
very great and most numerous deeds have been 
performed by the heroes and demi-gods and by 
many good men likewise, who, because of the 
benefits they conferred which have been shared by 
all men, have been honoured by succeeding genera- 
tions with sacrifices which in some cases are like 
those offered to the gods, in other cases like such as 
are paid to heroes, and of one and all the appropriate 
praises have been sung by the voice of history for all 
time. 

Now in the three preceding Books we have re- 
corded the deeds of mythological times which are 
found among other nations and what their histories 
relate about the gods, also the topography of the 
land in every case and the wild beasts and other 
animals which are found among them, and, speaking 
generally, we have described everything which was 
worthy of mention and was marvellous to relate; 
and in the present Book we shall set forth what the 
Greeks in their histories of the ancient periods tell 
about their most renowned heroes and demi-gods 
and, in general, about all who have performed any 
notable exploit in war, and likewise about such also 
as in time of peace have made some useful discovery 
or enacted some good law contributing to man’s social] 
life. And we shall begin with Dionysus because he 
not only belongs to a very ancient time but also con- 
ferred very g Brent benefactions upon the race of men. 
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We have stated in the previous Books that certain 
barbarian peoples claim for themselves the birth- 
place of this god. The Egyptians, for example, say 
that the god who among them bears the name 
Osiris is the one whom the Greeks call Dionysus.! 
And this god, as their myths relate, visited all the 
inhabited world, was the discoverer of wine, taught 
mankind how to cultivate the vine, and because of 
this benefaction of his received the gift of immor- 
tality with the approval of all. But the Indians 
likewise declare that this god was born among them, 
and that after he had ingeniously discovered how to 
cultivate the vine he shared the benefit which wine 
imparts with human beings throughout the inhabited 
world.? But for our part, since we have spoken of 
these matters in detail, we shall at this point reeount 
what the Grecks have to say about this god. 

2. The Greek account of Dionysus runs like this: 
Cadmus, the son of Agenor, was sent forth from 
Phoenicia by the king to seek out Europé, under 
orders either to bring him the maiden or never 
to come back to Phoenicia. After Cadmus had 
traversed a wide territory without being able to 
find her, he despaired of ever returning to his home; 
and when he had arrived in Boeotia, in obedience to 
the oracle which he had received he founded the 
city of Thebes. Here he made his home and marry- 
ing Harmonia, the daughter of Aphrodité, he begat 
by her Semelé, Ino, Autonoé, Agavé, and Poly- 
dorus. Semelé was loved by Zeus because of her 
beauty, but since he had his intercourse with her 
secretly and without speech she thought that the 


1 Cp. Book 1. 15. 6 ff., and Vol. 1. p. 71 and note. 
? Cp. Book 1.19.7 f. 
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1 Cp. Book 3. 69. 
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god despised her; consequently she made the re- 
quest of him that he come to her embraces in the 
same manner as in his approaches to Hera. Accord- 
ingly, Zeus visited her in a way befitting a god, 
accompanied by thundering and lightning, revealing 
himself to her as he embraced her; but Semelé, 
who was pregnant and unable to endure the majesty 
of the divine presence, brought forth the babe 
untimely and was herselfslain by the fire. Thereupon 
Zeus, taking up the child, handed it over to the 
care of Hermes, and ordered him to take it to the 
cave in Nysa,! which lay between Phoenicia and 
the Nile, where he should deliver it to the nymphs 
that they should rear it and with great solicitude 
bestow upon it the best of care. Consequently, 
since Dionysus was reared in Nysa, he received the 
name he bears from Zeus and Nysa.* And Homer 
bears witness to this in his Hymns,? when he says: 


There is a certain Nysa, mountain high, 
With forests thick, in Phoenicé afar, 
Close to Aegyptus’ streams. 


After he had received his rearing by the nymphs 
in Nysa, they say, he made the diseovery of wine 
and taught mankind how to cultivate the vine. 
And as he visited the inhabited world almost in its 
entirety, he brought much land under cultivation 
and in return for this received most high honours at 
the hands of all men. He also discovered the drink 
made out of barley and called by some sythos, the 
bouquet of which is not mueh inferior to that of 
wine. The preparation of this drink he taught to 

2 ¢.e. Dio- (from Dios, the genitive form of the nominative 


Zeus) and -nysus (Nysa); ep. Book 1.15. 6. 
3 Homeric Hymns 1. 8-9. 
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1 te.“ City of Freedom.” 

2 4.e, after one year had intervened. 

® Literally, ‘every three years,’ sinee the Greeks in 
reckoning from an event ineluded the year in whieh it took 


place. : ae 
4 Scholars have wondered why Dionysus, who was originally 
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those peoples whose country was unsuited to the 
cultivation of the vine. He also led about with 
himself an army composed not only of men but of 
women as well, and punished such men as were un- 
just and impious. In Boeotia, out of gratitude to 
the land of his birth, he freed all the cities and 
founded a city whose name signified independence, 
which he called Eleutherae.t 

3. Then he made a campaign into India, whence 
he returned to Boeotia in the third year,? ‘bringing 
with him a notable quantity of booty, and he was 
the first man ever to celebrate a triumph seated on 
an Indian elephant. And the Bocotians and other 
Greeks and the Thracians, in memory of the cam- 
paign in India, have established sacrifices every 
other year® to Dionysus, and believe that at that 
time the god reveals himself to human beings. 
Consequently in many Greck cities every other 
year? Bacchic bands of women gather, and it is 
lawful for the maidens to carry the thyrsus and to 
join in the frenzied revelry, crying out ‘ Euai!” 
and honouring the god; while the matrons, forming 
in groups, offer sacrifices to the god and cclebrate 
his mysteries and, in general, extol with hymns the 
presence of Dionysus, in this manner acting the part 
of the Maenads*® who, as history records, were of 
old the companions of the god. He also punished 


a vegetation god, should have had his special festival only 
every other year. L. R. Farnell (Vhe Cults of the Greek 
States, 5.181) suggests that the Thracians, from whom the 
worship of Dionysus came to the Greeks, “‘ may have shifted 
their corn-land every other year,’’ and so stood in special 
need of the vegetation god for the new soil only after this 
interval. 
5 Cp. Book 3. 65. 4. 
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emugaveatatous b¢ IlevOda kai Avkxotpyov. ris 
dé Kata Tov olvov cdipécews Kal Swpeds KEeyapto- 
pevyns tots avlpustros Kal’ drepBodjy dia Te TW 
HOorny THY EK TOU TOTO Kal dia TO TOs Cupacw 
evTOVwTEepous yivedbat Tovs Tov olvoy TivovTas, 
pac em tev deimvwy Grav aKpatos oivos 
emosarat, mpocemiAcyew ayados Saipovos: oTay 
dé peta 70 Setmvov Oudarae KEKPAPEVOS vdaTt, 
Atos owrhpos émupwretv. Tov yap olvov dkpatov 
pev mevopevov praviaodets diabecets dmorenety, 
tov 8° amo Atos op Bpov peyevros THY pev répibuy 
Kal THY HOoVIY pévetv, TO 6€ THS pavias Kal 

5 mapadvoews BAdarov d:opHotobac, KkaldArov dé 
pudoroyobcr tev Vedv peytotys amodox7s Tuy: 
yavew map’ dvOparrous Tovs Tats evepyeaiats 
drrepBadopevous KATA TI eUpeow Tav ayalar 
Acoruaov Te Kal Anpntpay, TOV pev TOU mpoanve- 
GTATOV TOTO YevO evov evpeTnv, Thy be ris 
Enpds tpodys THY KpatiaTyY Tapadodcav TH yevet 
tay avbputuwr. 

4. MufodAoyoicr S€ twes Kat érepov Atdvucov 
yeyovevat 7oAd tTois ypdovols mpoTepobvra TovTov. 
fact yap €k Atos kat Depoeddvns Atdvucor 
yeveobat Tov v70 Teveny LaPalrov Gvopalopevor, 
ob THY Te yéveow Kal Tas Avatas Kal TYLAS VUKTE- 


1 rGy Sdetxvwy F, Bekker, Dindorf, 76 Setmvov D, Vogel. 








1 ‘The Attic custom, as given by the scholiasts on Aris- 
tophanes, Anights, 85; Peace, 300, was slightly different: 
The toast to the ‘Good Deity’ was given in unmixed wine 
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here and there throughout all the inhabited world 
many men who were thought to be impious, the 
most renowned among the number being Pentheus 
and Lyeurgus. And since the discovery of wine 
and the gift of it to human beings were the source 
of such great satisfaction to them, both because of 
the pleasure which derives from the drinking of it 
and because of the greater vigour which comes to 
the bodies of those who partake of it, it is the custom, 
they say, when unmixed wine is served during a 
meal to greet it with the words, “To the Good 
Deity!’ but when the cup is passed around after 
the meal diluted with water, to cry out, “ To Zeus 
Saviour! ’’? For the drinking of unmixed wine re- 
sults in a state of madness, but when it is mixed 
with the rain from Zeus the delight and pleasure 
continue, but the ill effect of madness and stupor is 
avoided. And, in general, the myths relate that 
the gods who receive the greatest approval at the 
hands of human beings are those who excelled in 
their benefactions by reason of their discovery of 
good things, namely, Dionysus and Demeter, the 
former because he was the discoverer of the most 
pleasing drink, the latter because she gave to the 
race of men the most excellent ? of the dry foods. 

4. Some writers of myths, however, relate that 
there was a seeond Dionysus who was much earlier 
in time than the one we have just mentioned. Tor 
according to them there was born of Zeus and Perse- 
phoné a Dionysus who is called by some Sabazius 
and whose birth and sacrifices and honours are 
after the dinner was over and the table removed, that to 
* Zeus Saviour” just before the guests went home. 

2 Wheat. 
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pas Kal kpugious TapEerodyouot dua THY aloyvyny 
Ty eK TAs ouvovatas emaxohovbotcar. Aéyovor 
6 abrov ayywoia SdteveyKetvy, Kal mp@tov ém- 
Xetphoae Bots Cevyrvew Kat Oia TovTwWY TOY 
omd pov TOV kapmav emteAety: ad’ ob 87 Kal 
Kepatiav avTov Tapetodyovot. 

Kai rov pev eK UepeAns yevopevov év Tots 
vewTepors xpovots fact TO capare yevéobat Tpv- 
pepov Kat mavTeAds dmansy, edmperreta d€ odd 
t&v a\Awy dueveyKety Kal mpos Tas adpodiotakas 
yoovas evKaTadopov yeyovevat, Kata dé Tas 
aTpateias yuvaikav TAAO0s mepidyecbar Kabwardic- 
pevuw Adyyats TeOupowpevats. dact d€ Kal Tas 
Movocas atT® cuvarodynpeiv, mapfévouvs ovcas 
Kal memadevpevas diadepovTws: tavtas dé did 
Te THS peAwdias Kal THY opyjoewr, err be Ta 
GAAwy tav év tadeia Kadrdyv puxayewryety TOV 
feov. dact dé Kal TaLdayuryor Kal tpodéa 
ouverrecbat Kara Tas oTparetas av7a Dedqvor, 
elonynTiy Kal dudaoKahov ywopevov Tov KadA- 
OTWY émirndevpdTov, Kal peydda ovpBadrecbat 
t@ Avoviow mpos aperiy te Kat dd€ay. Kal Kata 
pev Tas ev tots modguois payas omAots adrov 
mode puKois Kexoopjalas Kal Sopais Tapodreuy, 
Kata d€ Tas eV etn Tavayupers Kal eopTas 
eoOjow avlewais Kat KaTa Ty padaxornTa Tpu- 
depais yphoba. ampos S€ tas €x Tob mAcova- 
Covros otvov Kedadradryias tots mivovar ywvo- 
pevas dtadedéabar Adyovow adrov pirpal ri 


1 nizpa Wesseling, folowing Musebius: pitpp. 
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celebrated at night and in secret, because of the 
disgrace resulting from the intercourse of the sexes. 
They state also that he excelled in sagacity and 
was the first to attempt the yoking of oxen and by 
their aid to effect the sowing of the seed, this being 
the reason why they also represent him as wearing 
a horn. 

But the Dionysus who was born of Semelé in more 
recent times, they say, was a man who was effeminate 
in body and altogether delicate; in beauty, how- 
ever, he far excelled all other men and was addicted 
to indulgence in the delights of love, and on his 
campaigns he led about with himself a multitude of 
women who were armed with lances which were 
shaped like thyrsi.1 They say also that when he 
went abroad he was accompanied by the Muses, 
who were maidens that had received an unusually 
excellent education, and that by their songs and 
dancing and other talents in which they had been 
instructed these maidens delighted the heart of the 
god. They also add that he was accompanied on 
his campaigns by a personal attendant and care- 
taker, Seilenus, who was his adviser and instructor 
in the most excellent pursuits and contributed greatly 
to the high achievements and fame of Dionysus. 
And in the battles which took place during his wars 
he arrayed himself in arms suitable for war and in 
the skins of panthers, but in assemblages and at 
festive gatherings in time of peace he wore garments 
which were bright-coloured and luxurious in their 
cffeminacy. Furthermore, in order to ward off the 
headaches which every man gets from drinking too 
much wine he bound about his head, they report, 


1 Cp. p. 206, n. I. 
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, > > e bane ‘ , > , 
Kedar, ad As aitias Kat putpyddpov ovopa- 
Ceo8ar- do de tavTns THs pitpas VoTEepoyv mapa 

“a ~ ~ \ , , 
tots Baotredor KataderyOjvar ro Siddnpa dace. 
diysitopa 8 avtov mpocayopevOjvar A€yovar da 
TO TaTpos pev evos vrdpEar Tovs dvo Arovdcous, 
unrépwv de dvotv. KexdAnpovoynKévac de Tov 
VEWTEPOY Kal TUS TOD Tpoyeveotépov mpdgets: 
dioTep TOUS peTayeveotépovs avUpumous, ayvo- 

~ A > / , A A A 
obytas pev TdaAnbeés, mAavnfevtas Sé dia THY 
Opwvupiay, eva yeyovevat vopicat Ardvvaov. 

Tov dé vdp0nka mpoodrrovew at’T@ did Twas 
TotavTas aizvias. Kata THv e& apyis evpeow Tob 
olvov pimw THs Tob VdaTos Kpdcews edpnpévns 
Gxpatov ive tov olvoy: Kata d€ Tas THY 
didwy cuvavactpod¢das Kal edwyias Tovs cuveop- 
Talovtas dayirAy Tov adKparov éeudopnoapevovs 
pavunders yiveobor, Kat tats Baxrypiats EvdAivais 
xpwpevous tavrats adAArjAovs tumTew. 610 Kal 
Two pev TpavpaTtilopevwy, TWov be Kal TeAEUTWY= 
Twy eK TOY Kalpiwy TpavpadTwY, TpocKoparTa TOY 
Atévucov rais Towatrais mepiotdcect TO pev 
dmooThoa Tob wivew SaAR Tov akpatov a7odo- 
Kyiaoar dia THY HOovyY Too moTOb, KaTadetEat 

A LA ~ ‘ A , ; 
dé vapOnEe xypnobat Kat py Evdivas Bakrnpiass. 

> , ? ? ~ A 3 7 A 

5. 7Ewvuptas 8 abt rods avOpumous modXas 
mpoodibar, Tas adoppas amo Tay Tept adrov 
emiTnoevpatwy AaBdvras. Bakyetov pev yap amo 


1 «« Wearer of a mitra.” 
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a band (mitra), which was the reason for his receiving 
the name Mitrephorus +; and it was this head-band, 
they say, that in later times led to the introduction of 
the diadem for kings. He was also called Dimetor,? 
they relate, because the two Dionysi were born of 
one father, but of two mothers. The younger one 
also inherited the deeds of the older, and so the 
men of later times, being unaware of the truth and 
being deceived because of the identity of their 
names, thought there had been but one Dionysus. 

The narthex * is also associated with Dionysus for 
the following reason. When wine was first dis- 
covered, the mixing of water with it had not as yet 
been devised and the wine was drunk unmixed; 
but when friends gathered together and enjoyed 
good cheer, the revellers, filling themselves to 
abundance with the unmixed wine, became like 
madmen and used their wooden staves to strike one 
another. Consequently, since some of them were 
wounded and some died of wounds inflicted in vital 
spots, Dionysus was offended at such happenings, 
and though he did not decide that they should 
refrain from drinking the unmixed wine in abund- 
ance, because the drink gave such pleasure, he 
ordered them hereafter to carry a narthex and not a 
wooden staff. 

5. Many epithets, so we are informed, have been 
given him by men, who have found the occasions 
from which they arose in the practices and customs 
which have become associated with him. So, for 
instance, he has been called Baccheius from the 


2 °* Of two mothers ’’; but see Book 2. 62. 5 for a different 
explanation of the name. 
8 i.e. the reed which formed the staff of the thyrsus. 
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~ ~ 3 a 
TOv ovvetopevwr Baxydv dvoudoa, Anvaiov dé 
~ ~ > ~ 
amo Tov maTHnoa Tas otadvdAas ev Anvd, Bodprov 
6 ad Tob kara HY yéveow abrot yevopievou 
Bpspou: dpoiws b€ Kal mupiyerh dia. mV opotay 
aitiav avopndobac. OpiapBor d° avrov dvopia- 
abfval daow amo Tob mp@tov Tay pvypovevopevewv 
~ ~ , > 
KaTayayely amo THs atpatelas PpiayBov «is Ti 
~ > / 
marpioa, tiv €€ “lvdhv motnodpevov émdvodov 
peta TOAABY Aaguper. mapatrAnoiws S€ Kal Tas 
Aouzas mpoanyopias emBeruxas avre yeyery- 
ofa, mrept cy peaKpov av etn A€yew Kal THs UToKEL- 
pevns ioropias dvotxetov. 
ral € A 4 ‘ 7, 
Ainopdov & adrov doxetv tadpyew d1a 70 Svo 
Atovicous yeyovévat, Tov wev TaAadv KaTaTUywra 
dua TO Tovs apxaiovs mavTas TwywvoTpodetr, 
~ ‘ ‘ 
Tov O€ VewTEpoY wpatov Kal Tpudepor Kal véor, 
Kaldor. mpoetpntar. evo. de A€yovow dort Trav 
‘ ~ 
pcOvdvtwy dittas Stabldcers eydvTwy, Kal TOV prev 
~ ~ , 
iAapOv, T&v dé dpyiAwy ywopéerwy, Siwopdov 
> / ‘ é/ ‘ / ‘ 
wvoydoba. tov Gedy. Kat Laripous Sé€ dacw 
avrov mepidyecbat, Kal tovTous €v Tats dpyjoeat 
\ ~ f / ‘ \ e A 
Kal Tats tpaywolats répyw Kat woAAnv Hoorn 
/ ~ ~ f \ 4A ‘ 4 
mapéyeobat T@ Ged. Kalorov dé Tas per Movoas 
a“ a é a ‘ 
tots €x Tihs matdetas ayabois wdeAovoas Te Kal 
Tepmovcas, Tous 6€ Laripovs trois mpds yéAwra 
cuvepyobow éemTyndevpact ypwyevous, TapacKevd- 
~ ‘ 
Cew 7a Atovdow tov evdaiyova Kat Keyapto- 
/ , , \ ~ ~ ~ 
pévov Biov. KalddAov d€ robitov ta&v OupedAckev 


1 Chap. 4. 2. But in Book 3. 63. 3 the long beard is 
explained as due to the fact that the first Dionysus was an 
Indian. 
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Bacchic bands of women who accompanied him. 
Lenaeus from the custom of treading the clusters of 
grapes in a wine-tub (/enos), and Bromius from the 
thunder (bromos) which attended his birth; likewise 
for a similar reason he has been called Pyrigenes 
(“ Born-of-Fire ’’). Thriambus is a name that has 
been given him, they say, because he was the first of 
those of whom we have a record to have celebrated 
a triumph (thriambos) upon entering his native land 
after his campaign, this having been done when he 
returned from India with great booty. It is on a 
similar basis that the other appellations or epithets 
have been given to him, but we feel that it would 
be a long task to tell of them and inappropriate to 
the history which we are writing. 

He was thought to have two forms, men say, 
because there were two Dionysi, the ancient one 
having a long beard, because all men in early times 
wore long beards, the younger one being youthful 
and effeminate and young, as we have mentioned 
before.1 Certain writers say, however, that it was 
because men who become drunk get into two states, 
being either joyous or sullen, that the god has been 
called ‘two-formed.” Satyrs also, it is reported, 
were carried about by him in his company and 
afforded the god great delight and pleasure in con- 
nection with their dancings and their goat-songs.? 
And, in general, the Muses who bestowed benefits 
and delights through the advantages which their 
education gave them, and the Satyrs by the use of 
the devices which contribute to mirth, made the 
life of Dionysus happy and agreeable. There is 
general agreement also, they say, that he was the 


2 The Greek word usually translated ‘‘ tragedies.” 
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ayovey pac ed peri yeveobar, Kal Bearpa Kara 
detEar, Kat ovotKany akpoapaTwv oveTnUa mou 
cacbat: mpos d€ ToOUTOLS dAccroupyjtous Tounoat 
Kall rovs év Tats orparetas jeeraxerpeCopievous 
TL THS povorKis eTLOT HH] S" ad’ @v tovs petaye- 
veaTEpous pLovatkds avvodous cvornoacbat TOV 
mept tov Atdvucov texviT@v, Kat atedels Tovqoat 
TOvS TA TOLAUTA EmMLTHOEVOVTAS. 

Kai wept pév Arcovdoov Kat tadv mept adrob 
pvborAoyoupéevwy apkecOnoopela tots pybetot oro- 
xalopevoe THs cupperpias. 

6. Hlept dé pitrou nai r&v pvlodroyoupéven 
mept adtod viv deEysev, oiketov Op@vres Tov TrEpt 
tovtov Adyov tais Atovveraxats toropias. puv8o- 
Aoyotow obv of madaot tov IIptamov viov peév 
elvat Atovicov Kat "Adpodirys, mibavas THYV yeéveow 
TAUTHV eSnyoupevoe: Tous yap oivwhevras puorK@s 
evreraobat _Tpos Tas adpodiovaxas 7oovds. TUES 
b€ dact To aidotov Tav avOpwmmuwv Tovs TaAaods 
prdwdas ovopalerv Bovdopevous ITptazov mpooa- 
yopeboae. evior d€ Aéyouat TO YEVYNTUROY pLoptov, 
aireov dmdpxov Tijs yeveoews TOV dvOparmoy 
Kat dtayovis eis amavtTa Tov aid@va, Tuxelv Tis 


1 wat deleted by Bekker. 





1 The thymele was the altar of Dionysus which stood in the 
centre of the orchestra of the theatre, and so the adjective 
‘*thymelic ’ came to signify the action of the chorus as 
opposed to that of the actors. ‘‘Thymelic” contests in- 
cluded non-dramatic performances, such as the singing of 
songs, dancing, jugglery, and the like. 

2 From the fourth century B.c. onward for at least eight 
centuries these ‘‘ Artists of Dionysus’? were members of 
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inventor of thymelic! contests, and that he intro- 
duced places where the spectators could witness the 
shows and organized musical concerts; furthermore, 
he freed from any forced contribution to the state 
those who had cultivated any sort of musical skill 
during his campaigns, and it is for these reasons 
that later generations have formed musical associa- 
tions of the artists of Dionysus? and have relieved 
of taxes the followers of this profession. 

As for Dionysus and the myths which are related 
about him we shall rest content with what has been 
said, since we are aiming at due proportion in our 
account. 

6. We shall at this point discuss Priapus and the 
myths related about him, realizing that an account 
of him is appropriate in connection with the history 
of Dionysus. Now the ancients record in their 
myths that Priapus was the son of Dionysus and 
Aphrodité and they present a plausible argument for 
this lineage ; for men when under the influence of wine 
find the members of their bodies tense and inclined to 
the pleasures of love. But certain writers say that 
when the ancients wished to speak in their myths of 
the sexual organ of males they called it Priapus. 
Some, however, relate that the generative member, 
since it is the cause of the reproduction of human 
beings and of their continued existence through all 


powerful guilds which bore that title together with the name 
of the city in which their headquarters were situated. These 
guilds made contracts with cities in their territories for furnish- 
ing theatrical exhibitions of every description and their 
members in many cases enjoyed freedom froni military service 
and similar privileges, as well as the exemption from taxation 
mentioned below. 
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3 dBavdrou tysns. ot 8 Alydmriot rept tod Upra- 
mou pvboroyobvtés pact to madatov rovs Tira&vas 
emBovAevoavtas “Ocipide todrov pév avedreiv, 
To 5€ o@pa atrot dieAdvT7as eis toas pepidas 
éautots Kai AaPdvras dmeveyKety ex THs olKelas 
Aabpaiws, povov dé 70 aidoiov eis Tov moTapov 
pia dua 70 pndéva BovAecbat tobdro avedéobat. 
thy d€ “low tov ddvov Tod avdpos avalnrodcayr, 
Kat Tous pev Titadvas avedodoar, ta b€ Tob cupatos 
pépn mepimAdcacay eis avOpamov tumov, tadra 
pev Sobvat Garysar Tots tepetion Kal TYyav mpooTdéat 
ws Geov tov "Oatpiv, To d€ aidotov povoy od duva- 
pévnv dveupety Katadet~ar Tyudv ws Oeov Kat 
avafleiva: Kata TO ltepov évreTapévov. epi ev 
ovv THs yevéeoews Tod IIpiamov Kal THs Tis 
TowatTa pulodroyetrat mapa tots madatots Trav 
Alyurriov. 

4 Todrov 6€ tov Oeov ties pev "lddadrdov dvopa- 
Covar, ties b€ Tvywva. tas d€ Tyas od pdvoy 
Kata TOA amovéyovow att@ év tots tepots,} 
GAAa Kal KaTad Tas aypotkias d7wpodvAaka 
Tov apmeAwvwy amrodetKVUVTES Kal TOY KiTwY, 
é7t 5€ mpos tovs BacKkatvovtras Tt THY Kaddyv 
TobTov KoAacTiy TmapetadyovTes. ev TE Tals TedeE- 
Tats ov povov tats Atovvotaxais, ddAa Kal tats 
dAXats oxedov ardacats obTos 6 Geos TUyydvet TLVOS 
TULHS, peTa yéAWTOS Kal TraLdLds Tapetaaydpevos 
ev tats Guaiats. 


1 ey rots fepots deleted by Vogel. 





1 Cp. Book 1. 21-2, where the murderer of Osiris is Fyphon 
not the Titans. 
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time, became the object of immortal honour. But 
the Egyptians in their myths about Priapus say that 
in ancient times the Titans formed a conspiracy 
against Osiris and slew him, and then, taking his 
body and dividing it into equa] parts among them- 
selves, they slipped them secretly out of the house, 
but this organ alone they threw into the river, since 
no one of them was willing to take it with him.} 
But Isis tracked down the murder of her husband, 
and after slaying the ‘Titans and fashioning the 
several pieces of his body into the shape of a human 
figure,? she gave them to the priests with orders 
that they pay Osiris the honours of a god, but since 
the only member she was unable to recover was the 
organ of sex she commanded them to pay to it the 
honours of a god and to set it up in their temples 
in an erect position.? Now this is the myth about 
the birth of Priapus and the honour paid to him, as 
it is given by the ancient Egyptians. 

This god is also called by some Ithyphallus, by 
others Tychon. Honours are accorded him not only 
in the city, in the temples, but also throughout the 
countryside, where men set up his statue to watch 
over their vineyards and gardens, and introduce 
him as one who punishes any who cast a spell over 
some fair thing which they possess. And in the 
sacred rites, not only of Dionysus but of practically 
all other gods as well, this god receives honour to 
some extent, being introduced in the sacrifices to 
the accompaniment of laughter and sport. 


2 According to the account in Book 1. 21. 5 Isis used spices 
and wax to build each piece up to the size of a human body. 

3 Diodorus is equating Priapus with the Egyptian god Min, 
a deity of fertility, whose statues werc ithy phallic. 
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IlapamAnciws 5€ 7H IIpramw wes prvbo- 
Aoyotar yeyevijobae TOV ovopal ojrevov ‘Eppadpooi- 
Tov, ov ef ‘Epyod Kat "A dpodirns syevvn evra 
tuyety THS €& dporépev TOV yovewy GUVTE- 
eions mpoonyopias. trotrov 8 ot pe dacw 
elvau feov Kat Kard Twas xpdvous paiveoBat 
Tap” dvOpusrors, Kab yevvaobae TV Tob oaparos 
pdow exovra pepeypevyy e€ dvdpos Kat yuvauds” 
Kal TH pe eUmpemeray Kal padaKornTa. TOU 
Tw [LaTOS exe yuvatki mapeudepy, TO 8” dppeveo~ 
mov Kal OpacruKov avdpos exe? EVLOL be TO. 
rowabra yen, Tats dvocow dro paivovrat Tépara 
drape, Kat yevvespeva omravicns TpoonpavTiKa 
yiveobar moré pév Kaxa@v mote 8 ayabdv. Kal 
a piev TOV ToLovTwY dds Nuiv exéTw. 

7. Iept dé trHv Movodr, emretdijTEp epanoOnpev 
ev Tats Tob Avovicou mpageor, otKetov av €in 
dueADety ev Kedadaios. tavTas yap ot mActoror 
Tov pvloypadwr Kat pdadtora SedoKxyracpevor 
fact Ouyarépas elvac Ads kat Mvnpoodvys: 
dAiyo. 5€ TaV ToinTay, ev ols eorr Kat "AAKpar, 
Ouyarépas azodaivovra: Odpavot Kat Djs. OpLotens 
b€ Kal Kata Tov apiOpov Stadwvotow: ot peev yap 
tpets A€yovow, of 0° evvea, Kal KEKpaTyHKEV 6 
Tav evvéa apiOjos b70 THY éemupaveotatav avopav 
BeBouovpevos, Aéyoo d€ ‘Opajpou Te Kal ‘Hovddov 
Kal T@v dAAwy tev ToLtovTwY. “Opnpos pev yap 


réver 
Moioat 8 evvéa maoat dperBopevat omt Kadq’ 


17d S€ dvorxd pdpra cvyyervdodat tovre Kal yuvatkos Kal 
avdpos (and he is born with the physical organs both of a 
woman and of a man”’) after €yew BD. 
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A birth like that of Priapus is ascribed by some 
writers of myths to Hermaphroditus, as he has been 
called, who was born of Hermes and Aphrodité and 
received a name which is a combination of those of 
both his parents. Some say that this Hermaphro- 
ditus is a god and appears at certain times among 
men, and that he is born with a physical body which 
is a combination of that of a man and that of a 
woman, in that he has a body which is beautiful and 
delicate like that of a woman, but has the mascu- 
line quality and vigour of a man. But there are 
some who declare that such creatures of two sexes 
are monstrosities, and coming rarely into the world 
as they do they have the quality of presaging the 
future, sometimes for evil and sometimes for good. 
But let this be enough for us on such matters. 

7. As for the Muses, since we have referred to 
them in connection with the deeds of Dionysus, it 
may be appropriate to give the facts about them in 
summary. For the majority of the writers of myths 
and those who enjoy the greatest reputation say 
that they were daughters Be Zeus and } Mnemosyné ; 
but a few poets, among whose number is Aleman, 
state that they were daughters of Uranus and Gé. 
Writers similarly disagree also concerning the number 
of the Muses; for some say that they are three, and 
others that they are nine, but the number nine has 
prevailed since it rests upon the authority of the 
most distinguished men, such as Homer and Hesiod 
and others like them. Homer,! for instance, writes: 


The Muses, nine in all, replying each 
To each with voices sweet ; 


1 Odyssey 24. 60. 
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and Hesiod + even gives their names when he writes: 


Cleio, Euterpé, and Thaleia, Melpomené, 
Terpsichoré and Erato, and Polymnia, Urania, 
Calliopé too, of them all the most comely. 


To each of the Muses men assign her special 
aptitude for one of the branches of the liberal arts, 
such as poetry, song, pantomimic dancing, the round 
dance with music, the study of the stars, and the 
other liberal arts. They are also believed to be 
virgins, as most writers of myths say, because men 
consider that the high attainment which is reached 
through education is pure and uncontaminated. 
Men have given the Muses their name from the 
word muein, which signifies the teaching of those 
things which are noble and expedient and are not 
known by the uneducated.2 For the name of each 
Muse, they say, men have found a reason appro- 
priate to her: Cleio is so named because the praise 
which poets sing in their encomia bestows great 
glory (4leos) upon those who are praised; Euterpé, 
because she gives to those who hear her sing delight 
(terpein) in the blessings which education bestows ; 
Thaleia, because men whose praises have been sung 
in poems flourish (thallezn) through long periods of 
time; Melpomené, from the chanting (melodia) by 
which she charms the souls of her listeners; Terpsi- 
choré, because she delights (terpein) her disciples 
with the good things which come from education ; 

1 Theogony 77-9. 

2? But muein means ‘‘ to close’ the eyes or mouth; Plato, 
Cratylus 406 a, derives the word from pdofar. which he ex- 
plains as meaning ‘‘ searching and philosophy.” There is no 


agreement among modern scholars on the etymology of the 
word ‘‘ Muse.” 
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1“ The lovely one.” 

2 The following account of Heracles is generally considered 
to have been drawn from a Praisc of Heracles by Matris of 
Thebes, who is otherwise unknown and appears to have 
omitted nothing that would redown to the glory of the 
greatest Greek hero. 
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Erato, because she makes those who are instructed 
by her men who are desired and worthy to be loved; 
Polymnia, because by her great (polle) praises (hum- 
nesis) She brings distinction to writers whose works 
have won for them immortal fame; Urania, because 
men who have been instructed of her she raises 
aloft to heaven (ouranos), for it is a fact that 
imagination and the power of thought lift men’s 
souls to heavenly heights; Calliopé, because of her 
beautiful (Aale) voice (ops), that is, by reason of the 
exceeding beauty of her language she wins the 
approbation of her auditors. 

But since we have spoken sufficiently on these 
matters we shall turn our discussion to the deeds of 
Heracles.? 

8. J am not unaware that many difficulties beset 
those who undertake to give an account of the 
ancient myths, and especially is this true with re- 
spect to the myths about Heracles. For as regards 
the magnitude of the deeds which he accomplished 
it is generally agreed that Heracles has been handed 
down as one who surpassed all men of whom memory 
from the beginning of time has brought down an 
account; consequently it is a difficult attainment 
to report each one of his deeds in a worthy manner 
and to present a record which shall be on a level 
with labours so great, the magnitude of which won 
for him the prize ofimmortality. Furthermore, since 
in the eyes of many men the very early age and 
astonishing nature of the facts which are related 
make the myths incredible, a writer is under the 
necessity either of omitting the greatest deeds and 
so detracting somewhat from the fame of the god, 
or of recounting them all and in so doing making 
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1 érauwov D, trepoxiy Vulgate. 
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the history of them incredible. For some readers 
set up an unfair standard and require in the accounts 
of the ancient myths the same exactness as in the 
events of our own time, and using their own life as 
a standard they pass judgment on those deeds the 
magnitude of which throw them open to doubt, and 
estimate the might of Heracles by the weakness of 
the men of our day, with the result that the exceed- 
ing magnitude of his deeds makes the account of 
them incredible. For, speaking generally, when 
the histories of myths are concerned, a man should 
by no means scrutinize the truth with so sharp an 
eye. In the theatres, for instance, though we are 
persuaded there have existed no Centaurs who are 
composed of two different kinds of bodies nor any 
Geryones with three bodies, we yet look with favour 
upon such products of the myths as these, and by 
our applause we enhance the honour of ihe god. 
And strange it would be indeed that Heracles, while 
yet among mortal men, should by his own labours 
have brought under cultivation the inhabited world. 
and that human beings should nevertheless forget 
the benefactions which he rendered them generally 
and slander the commendation he receives for the 
noblest deeds, and strange that our ancestors should 
have unanimously accorded immortality to him 
because of his exceedingly great attainments, and 
that we should nevertheless fail to cherish and 
maintain for the god the pious devotion which 
has been handed down to us from our fathers. 
However, we shall leave such considerations and 
relate his deeds from the beginning, basing our 
account on those of the most ancient poets and 
writers of myths. 
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1 ie. to Zeus. 
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9. This, then, is the story as it has been given 
us: Perseus was the son of Danaé, the daughter of 
Acrisius, and Zeus. Now Andromeda, the daughter 
of Cepheus, lay with him and bore Electryon, and 
then Eurydicé, the daughter of Pelops, married him 
and gave birth to Alemené, who in turn was wooed 
by Zeus, who deceived her, and bore Heracles. 
Consequently the sources of his descent, in their 
entirety, lead back, as is claimed, through both his 
parents to the greatest of the gods,! in the manner 
we have shown. The prowess which was found in 
him was not only to be seen in his deeds, but was 
also recognized even before his birth. For when 
Zeus lay with Alemené he made the night three 
times its normal length and by the magnitude of 
the time expended on the procreation he presaged 
the exceptional might of the child which would be 
begotten. And, in general, he did not effect this 
union from the desire of love, as he did in the case 
of other women, but rather only for the sake of 
procreation. Consequently, desiring to give legality 
to his embraces, he did not choose to offer violence 
to Alemené, and yet he could not hope to persuade 
her because of her chastity ; and so, deciding to use 
deception, he deceived Alemené by assuming in 
every respect the shape of Amphitryon. 

When the natural time of pregnancy had passed, 
Zeus, whose mind was fixed upon the birth of Heracles, 
announced in advance in the presence of all the gods 
that it was his intention to make the child who 
should be born that day king over the descendants 
of Perseus; whereupon Hera, who was filled with 
jealousy, using as her helper Eileithyia * her daughter, 


2 The goddess who assisted in travail. 
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1 mpoctotoa ABD, mpoofca II, maptotoa Bekker. 
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checked the birth-pains of Alcmené and brought 
Eurystheus ! forth to the light before his full time. 
Zeus, however, though he had been outgeneralled, 
wished both to fulfill his promise and to take thought 
for the future fame of Heracles; consequently, they 
say, he persuaded Hera to agree that Eurystheus 
should be king as he had promised, but that Heracles 
should serve Eurystheus and perform twelve Labours, 
these to be whatever Eurystheus should prescribe, 
and that after he had done so he should receive the 
gift of immortality. After Alemené had brought 
forth the babe, fearful of Hera’s Jealousy she exposed 
it at a place which to this time is called after him 
the Field of Heracles. Now at this very time 
Athena, approaching the spot in the company of 
Hera and being amazed at the natural vigour of the 
child, persuaded Hera to offer it the breast. But 
when the boy tugged upon her breast with greater 
violence than would be expected at his age, Hera 
was unable to endure the pain and cast the babe 
from her, whereupon Athena took it to its mother 
and urged her to rear it. And anyone may well be 
surprised at the unexpected turn of the affair; for 
the mother whose duty it was to love her own off- 
spring was trying to destroy it, while she who 
cherished towards it a stepmother’s hatred, in 
ignorance saved the life of one who was her natural 
enemy. 

10. After this Hera sent two serpents to destroy 
the babe, but the boy, instead of being terrified, 
gripped the neck of a serpent in each hand and 
strangled them both. Consequently the inhabitants 


! Descendant of Perseus by another line and later king of 
Argos. 
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1 Cp. Book 1. 24. 4. But Heracles won his fame, not 
through Hera, but throngh his own aehievements; and so 
many philologists derive the first part of his name, not from 
Hera, but from 7jpa (‘* service’). 

? Literally, an ‘‘ephebus,”’ in Athens at the age of eighteen. 
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of Argos, on learning of what had taken place, gave 
him the name Heracles because he had gained 
glory (Aleos) by the aid of Hera, although he had 
formerly been called Alcaeus. Other children are 
given their names by their parents, this one alone 
gained his name by his valour. 

After this time Amphitryon was banished from 
Tiryns and changed his residence to Thebes; and 
Heracles, in his rearing and education and especially 
in the thorough instruction which he received in 
physical exercises, came to be the first by far in 
bodily strength among all the rest and famed for 
his nobility of spirit. Indeed, while he was still a 
youth * in age he first of all restored the freedom 
of Thebes, returning in this way to the city, as though 
it were the place of his birth, the gratitude which 
he owed it. For though the Thebans had been 
made subject to Erginus, the king of the Minyans, 
and were paying him a fixed yearly tribute, Heracles 
was not dismayed at the supcrior powcr of these 
overlords but had the courage to accomplish a deed 
of fame. Indeed, when the agents of the Minyans 
appeared to require the tribute and were insolent 
in their exactions, Heracles mutilated? them and 
then expelled them from the city. Erginus then’ 
demanded that the guilty party be handed over to 
him, and Creon, the king of the Thebans, dismayed 
at the great power of Erginus, was prepared to 
deliver the man who was responsible for the crime 
complained of. Heracles, however, persuading the 
young men of his age to strike for the freedom of 
their fatherland, took out of the temples the suits 
of armour which had been affixed to their walls, 


3 i,e. cut off their hands and their feet. 
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dedicated to the gods by their forefathers as spoil 
from their wars; for there was not to be found in 
the city any arms in the hands of a private citizen, 
the Minyans having stripped the city of its arms in 
order that the inhabitants of Thebes might not 
entertain any thought of revolting from them. And 
when Heracles learned that Erginus, the king of 
the Minyans, was advancing with troops against the 
city he went out to meet him in a certain narrow 
place, whereby he rendered the multitude of the 
hostile force of no avail, killed Erginus himself, and 
slew practically all the men who had accompanied 
him. Then appearing unawares before the city of 
the Orchomenians and slipping in at their gates he 
both burned the palace of the Minyans and razed 
the city to the ground. 

After this deed had been noised about through- 
out the whole of Greece and all men were filled 
with wonder at the unexpected happening, Creon 
the king, admiring the high achievement of the 
young man, united ‘his daughter Megara in marriage 
to him and entrusted him with the affairs of the city 
as though he were his lawful son; but Eurystheus, 
who was ruler of Argolis, viewing with suspicion the 
growing power of Heracles, summoned him to his 
side and commanded him to perform Labours. And 
when Heracles ignored the summons Zeus despatched 
word to him to enter the service of Eurystheus ; 
whereupon Heracles journeyed to Delphi, and on 
inquiring of the god regarding the matter he re- 
ceived a reply which stated that the gods had 
decided that he should perform twelve Labours at 
the command of Eurystheus and that upon their 
conclusion he should receive the gift of immortality, 
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11. At such a turn of affairs Heracles fell into 
despondency of no ordinary kind; for he felt that 
servitude to an inferior was a thing which his high 
achievements did not deserve, and yet he saw that 
it would be hurtful to himself and impossible not to 
obey Zeus, who was his father as well. While he 
was thus greatly at a loss, Hera sent upon him a 
frenzy, and in his vexation of soul he fell into a 
madness. As the affliction grew on him he lost his 
mind and tried to slay Iolatis, and when Iolatis made 
his escape but his own children by Megara were 
near by, he shot his bow and killed them under the 
impression that they were enemies of his. When 
he finally recovered from his madness and recognized 
the mistake he had made through a misapprehension, 
he was plunged in grief over the magnitude of the 
calamity. And while all extended him sympathy 
and joined in his grief, for a long while he stayed 
inactive at home, avoiding any association or meet- 
ing with men; at last, however, time assuaged his 
grief, and making up his mind to undergo the 
dangers he made his appearance at the court of 
Kurystheus. 

The first Labour which he undertook was the 
slaying of the lion in Nemea. ‘This was a beast of 
enormous size, which could not be wounded by iron 
or bronze or stone and required the compulsion of 
the human hand for his subduing. It passed the 
larger part of its time between Mycenae and 
Nemea, in the neighbourhood of a mountain which 
was called Tretus! from a_ peculiarity which it 
possessed; for it had a cleft at its base which ex- 
tended clean through it and in which the beast was 
accustomed to lurk. Heracles came to the region 
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and attacked the lion, and when the beast retreated 
into the cleft, after closing up the other opening he 
followed in after it and grappled with it, and winding 
his arms about its neck choked it to death. The 
skin of the lion he put about himself, and since he 
could cover his whole body with it because of its 
great size, he had in it a protection against the 
perils which were to follow. 

The second Labour which he undertook was the 
slaying of the Lernaean hydra, springing from 
whose single body were fashioned a hundred necks, 
each bearing the head of a serpent. And when 
one head was cut off, the place where it was 
severed put forth two others; for this reason it was 
considered to be invincible, and with good reason, 
since the part of it which was subdued sent forth 
a two-fold assistance in its place. Against a thing 
so difficult to manage as this Heracles devised an 
ingenious scheme and commanded [Iolaiis to sear 
with a burning brand the part which had been 
severed, in order to check the flow of the blood. 
So when he had subdued the animal by this means 
he dipped the heads of his arrows in the venom, in 
order that when the missile should be shot the 
wound which the point made might be incurable. 

12. The third Command which he received was 
the bringing back alive of the Erymanthian boar 
which lived on Mount Lampeia! in Arcadia. This 
Command was thought to be exceedingly difficult, 
since it required of the man who fought such a 
beast that he possess such a superiority over it as 
to catch precisely the proper moment in the very 
heat of the encounter. For should he let it loose 
while it still retained its strength he would be in 
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danger from its tushes, and should he attack it more 
violently than was proper, then he would have killed 
it and so the Labour would remain unfulfilled. 
However, when it came to the struggle he kept so 
careful an eye on the proper balance that he brought 
back the boar alive to Eurystheus; and when the 
king saw him carrying the boar on his shoulders, he 
was ; terrified and hid himself i in a bronze vessel. 
About the time that Heracles was performing 
these Labours, there was a struggle between him 
and the Centaurs, as they are called, the reason 
being as follows. Pholus was a Centaur, from whom 
the neighbouring mountain came to be called Pholoé, 
and receiving Heracles with the courtesies due to a 
guest he opened for him a jar of wine which had 
been buried in the earth. This jar, the writers of 
myths relate, had of old been left with a certain 
Centaur by Dionysus, who had given him orders 
only to open it when Heracles should come to that 
place. And so, four generations after that time, 
when Heracles was being entertained as a guest, 
Pholus recalled the orders of Dionysus. Now when 
the jar had been opened and the sweet odour of 
the wine, because of its great age and strength, 
came to the Centaurs dwelling near there, it came 
to pass that they were driven mad; consequently 
they rushed in a body to the dwelling of Pholus and 
set about plundering him of the wine in a terrifying 
manner. At this Pholus hid himself in fear, but 
Heracles, to their surprise, grappled with those who 
were employing such violence. He had indeed to 
struggle with beings who were gods on their mother’s 
side, who possessed the swiftness of horses, who had 
the strength of two bodies, and enjoyed in addition 
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the experienee and wisdom of men. The Centaurs 
advanced upon him, some with pine trees which 
they had plucked up together with the roots, others 
with great rocks, some with burning firebrands, and 
still others with axes such as are used to slaughter 
oxen. But he withstood them without sign of fear 
and maintained a battle which was worthy of his 
former exploits. The Centaurs were aided in their 
struggle by their mother Nephelé,) who sent down 
a heavy rain, by which she gave no trouble to those 
which had four legs, but for him who was supported 
upon two made the footing slippery. Despite all 
this Heracles maintained an astonishing struggle 
with those who enjoyed such advantages as these, 
slew the larger part of them, and forced the sur- 
vivors to flee. Of the Centaurs which were killed 
the most renowned were Daphnis, Argeius, Amphion, 
also Hippotion, Oreius, Isoples, Melanchaetes, and 
Thereus, Doupon, and Phrixus. As for those who 
escaped the peril by flight, every one of them later 
received a fitting punishment: Homadus, for in- 
stance, was killed in Arcadia when he was attempting 
to violate Alcyoné, the sister of Kurystheus. And 
for this feat it came to pass that Heracles was 
marvelled at exceedingly ; for though he had private 
grounds for hating his enemy,? yet because he 
pitied her who was being outraged, he determined 
to be superior to others in humanity. 

A peculiar thing also happened in the case of him 
who was called Pholus, the friend of Heracles. While 
he was burying the fallen Centaurs, since they were 
his kindred, and was extracting an arrow from one 
of them, he was wounded by the barb, and since the 
wound could not be healed he came to his death. 
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Heracles gave him a magnificent funeral and buried 
him at the foot of the mountain, which serves better 
than a gravestone to preserve his glory; for Pholoé 
makes known the identity of the buried man by 
bearing his name and no inscription is needed. 
Likewise Heracles unwittingly by a shot from his 
bow killed the Centaur Cheiron, who was admired 
for his knowledge of healing. But as for the Centaurs 
let what we have said suffice. 

13. The next Command which Heracles received 
was the bringing back of the hart which had golden 
horns and excelled in swiftness of foot. In the 
performance of this Labour his sagacity stood him 
in not less stead than his strength of body. For 
some say that he captured it by the use of nets, 
others that he tracked it down and mastered it 
while it was asleep, and some that he wore it out by 
running it down. One thing is eertain, that he 
aceomplished this Labour by hie sagacity of mind, 
without the use of force and without running any 
perils. 

Heracles then received a Command to drive the 
birds out of the Stymphalian Lake, and he easily 
aceomplished the Labour by means of a device of 
art and by ingenuity. The lake abounded, it would 
appear, with a multitude of birds without telling, 
which destroyed the fruits of the country round- 
about. Now it was not possible to master the 
animals by force because of the exceptional multi- 
tude of them, and so the deed called for ingenuity 
in cleverly discovering some device. Consequently 
he fashioned a bronze rattle whereby he made a 
terrible noise and frightened the animals away, and 
furthermore, by maintaining a continual din, he 
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easily forced them to abandon their siege of the 
place and cleansed the lake of them. 

Upon the performance of this Labour he received 
a Command from Eurystheus to cleanse the stables 
of Augeas, and to do this without the assistance of 
any otherman. These stables contained an enormous 
mass of dung which had accumulated over a great 
period, and it was a spirit of insult which induced 
Eurystheus to lay upon him the command to clean 
out this dung. Heracles declined as unworthy of 
him to carry this out upon his shoulders, in order 
to avoid the disgrace which would follow upon the 
insulting command; and so, turning the course of 
the Alpheius river, as it is called, into the stables 
and cleansing them by means of the stream, he 
accomplished the Labour in a single day, and with- 
out suffering any insult. Surely, then, we may well 
marvel at the ingenuity of Heracles; for he accom- 
plished the ignoble task involved in the Command 
without incurring any disgrace or submitting to 
something which would render him unworthy of 
immortality. 

The next Labour which Heracles undertook was 
to bring back from Crete the bull! of which, they 
say, Pasiphaé had been enamoured, and sailing to 
the island he secured the aid of Minos the king and 
brought it back to Peloponnesus, having voyaged 
upon its back over so wide an expanse of sea. 

14. After the performance of this Labour Heracles 
established the Olympic Games, having selected for 
so great a festival the most beautiful of places, 
which was the plain lying along the banks of the 
Alpheius river, where he dedicated these Games to 
Zeus the Father. And he stipulated that the prize 
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1 xataywvicacba after mpwrevorra deleted by all editors 
but Vogel. 
2 xaranovioat LI, all editors, caravojoa ABD, Vogel. 





1 The contest in boxing and wrestling. 
* The famous foot-race, 606} feet long. 
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in them should be only a crown, since he himself 
had conferred benefits upon the race of men without 
receiving any monetary reward. All the contests 
were won by him without opposition by anyone else, 
since no one was bold enough to contend with him 
because of his exceeding prowess. And yet the 
contests are very different one from another, since 
it is hard for a boxer or one who enters for the 
‘“ Pankration ’’1 to defeat a man who runs_ the 
“ stadion,’’ ? and equally difficult for the man who wins 
first place in the light contests to wear down those who 
excel inthe heavy. Consequently it was fitting that 
of all Games the Olympic should be the one most 
honoured, since they were instituted by a noble man. 

It would also not be right to overlook the gifts 
which were bestowed upon Heracles by the gods 
because of his high achievements. For instance, 
when he returned from the wars to devote himself 
to both relaxations and festivals, as well as to feasts 
and contests, each one of the gods honoured him 
with appropriate gifts; Athena with a robe, Hephaes- 
tus with a war-club and coat of mail, these two gods 
vying with one another in accordance with the arts 
they practised, the one with an eye to the enjoy- 
ment and delight afforded in times of peace, the 
other looking to his safety amid the perils of war. 
As for the other gods, Poseidon presented him with 
horses, Hermes with a sword, Apollo gave him a 
bow and arrows and taught him their use, and 
Demeter instituted the Lesser Mysteries ° in honour 
of Heracles, that she might purify him of the guilt 
he had incurred in the slaughter of the Centaurs. 


3 These were celebrated at Agrae, south-east of the Acro- 
polis, on the Lissus, the ‘‘ Greater Mysteries”’ at Eleusis. 
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1 @oare rob Dindorf: ets 8€ 70. 
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A peculiar thing also came to pass in connection 
with the birth of this god. The first mortal woman, 
for instance, with whom Zeus lay was Niobé, the 
daughter of Phoroneus, and the last was Alemené, 
who, as the writers of myths state in their gcnealogies, 
was the sixteenth lineal descendant from Niobé. 
It appears, then, that Zeus began to beget human 
beings with the ancestors of this Alemené and ceased 
with her; that is, he stopped with her his inter- 
course with mortal women, since he had no hope 
that he would beget in after times one who would 
be worthy of his former children and was unwilling 
to have the better followed by the worse. 

15. After this, when the Giants about Pallené 
chose to begin the war against the immortals, 
Heracles fought on the side of the gods, and slaying 
many of the Sons of Earth he received the highest 
approbation. For Zeus gave the name of “ Olym- 
pian ”’ only to those gods who had fought by his 
side, in order that the courageous, by being adorned 
by so honourable a title, might be distinguished by 
this designation from the coward; and of those who 
were born of mortal women he considered only 
Dionysus and Heracles worthy of this name, not 
only because they had Zeus for their father, but 
also beeause they had avowed the same plan of 
life as he and conferred great benefits upon the 
life of men. 

And Zeus, when Prometheus had taken fire and 
given it to.men, put him in chains and set an eagle 
at his side which devoured his liver. But when 
Heracles saw him suffering such punishment because 
of the benefit which he had conferred upon men, 
he killed the eagle with an arrow, and then persuad- 
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1 Un’ suggested by Vogel: az’ 
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ing Zeus to cease from his anger he rescued him 
who had been the benefactor of all. 

The next Labour which Heracles undertook was 
the bringing back of the horses of Diomedes, the 
Thracian. The feeding-troughs of these horses were 
of brass because the steeds were so savage, and they 
were fastened by iron chains because of their strength, 
and the food they ate was not the natural produce 
of the soil but they tore apart the limbs of strangers 
and so got their food from the ill lot of hapless men. 
Heracles, in order to control them, threw to them 
their master Diomedes, and when he had satisfied 
the hunger of the animals by means of the flesh of 
the man who had taught them to violate human 
law in this fashion, he had them under his control. 
And when the horses were brought to Eurystheus 
he consecrated them to Hera, and in fact their 
breed continued down to the reign of Alexander of 
Macedon. 

When this Labour was finished Heracles sailed 
forth with Jason as a member of the expedition to 
the Colchi to get the golden fleece. But we shall 
give a detailed account of these matters in connection 
with the expedition of the Argonauts.1 

16. Heracles then received a Command to bring 
back the girdle of Hippolyté the Amazon and so 
made the expedition against the Amazons. Accord- 
ingly he sailed into the Pontus, which was named 
by him Enuxeinus,? and continuing to the mouth 
of the Thermodon River he encamped near the city 
of Themiscyra, in which was situated the palace of 
the Amazons. And first of all he demanded of 
them the girdle which he had been commanded 


t.e. ‘* hospitable to strangers,” 
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2 épvrake D, Vogel, dcerypnoe CF, Dindorf, Bekker. 
3 Scernpynoev D, Vogel, dcedvAaker CF, Dindorf, Bekker. 


2 ye. “S Whirlwind.” 
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to get; but when they would pay no heed to him, 
he joined battle with them. Now the general mass 
of the Amazons were arrayed against the main 
body of the followers of Heracles, but the most 
honoured of the women were drawn up opposite 
Heracles himself and put up a stubborn battle. 
The first, for instance, to join battle with him was 
Aella,! who had been given this name because of 
her swiftness, but she found her opponent more 
agile than herself. The second, Philippis, encounter- 
ing a mortal blow at the very first conflict, was slain. 
Then he joined battle with Prothoé, who, they said, 
had been victorious seven times over the opponents 
whom she had challenged to battle. When she 
fell, the fourth whom he overcame was known as 
Eriboea. She had boasted that because of the 
manly bravery which she displayed in contests of 
war she had no need of anyone to help her, but she 
found her claim was false when she encountered 
her better. The next, Celaeno, Eurybia, and 
Phoebé, who were companions of Artemis in the 
hunt and whose spears found their mark invariably, 
did not even graze the single target, but in that 
fight they were one and all cut down as they stood 
shoulder to shoulder with each other. After them 
Deianeira, Asteria and Marpé, and Tecmessa and 
Alcippé were overcome. ‘The last-named had taken 
a vow to remain a maiden, and the vow she kept, 
but her life she could not preserve. The com- 
mander of the Amazons, Melanippé, who was also 
greatly admired for her manly courage, now lost her 
supremacy. And Heracles, after thus killing the 
most renowned of the Amazons and forcing the 
remaining multitude to turn in flight, cut down the 
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1 ** He of the Golden Sword.” 
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greater number of them, so that the race of them 
was utterly exterminated. As for the captives, he 
gave Antiopé as a gift to Theseus and set Melanippé 
free, accepting her girdle as her ransom. 

17. Eurystheus then enjoined upon him as a tenth 
Labour the bringing back of the cattle of Geryones, 
which pastured in the parts of Iberia which slope 
towards the ocean. And Heracles, realizing that 
this task called for preparation on a large scale and 
involved great hardships, gathered a notable arma- 
ment and a multitude of soldiers such as would be 
adequate for this expedition. For it had been noised 
abroad throughout all the inhabited world that 
Chrysaor,! who received this appellation because of 
his wealth, was king over the whole of Iberia, and 
that he had three sons to fight at his side, who 
excelled in both strength of body and the deeds of 
courage which they displayed in contests of war; 
it was known, furthermore, that each of these sons 
had at his disposal great forces which were recruited 
from warlike tribes. It was because of these reports 
that Eurystheus, thinking any expedition against 
these men would be too difficult to succeed, had 
assigned to Heracles the Labour just described. But 
Heracles met the perils with the same bold spirit 
which he had displayed in the deeds which he had 
performed up to this time. His forces he gathered 
and brought to Crete, having decided to make his 
departure from that place; for this island is especially 
well situated for expeditions against any part of the 
inhabited world. Before his departure he was 
magnificently honoured by the natives, and wishing 
to show his gratitude to the Cretans he cleansed the 
island of the wild beasts which infested it. And this 
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1 So Bekker: dzoxzelvavta MSS., Dindorf, Vogel. 
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is the reason why in later times not a single wild 
animal, such as a bear, or wolf, or serpent, or any 
similar beast, was to be found on the island. This 
deed he accomplished for the glory of the island, 
which, the myths relate, was both the birthplace and 
the early home of Zeus. 

Setting sail, then, from Crete, Heracles put in at 
Libya, and first of all he challenged to a fight 
Antaeus,! whose fame was noised abroad because of 
his strength of body and his skill in wrestling, and 
because he was wont to put to death all strangers 
whom he had defeated in wrestling, and grappling 
with him Heracles slew the giant. Vollowing up this 
great deed he subdued Libya, which was full of wild 
animals, and large parts of the adjoining desert, 
and brought it all under cultivation, so that the whole 
land was filled with ploughed fields and such plantings 
in general as bear fruit, much of it being devoted to 
vineyards and much to olive orchards; and, speaking 
generally, Libya, which before that time had been 
uninhabitable because of the multitude of the wild 
beasts which infested the whole land, was brought 
under cultivation by him and made inferior to no 
other country in point of prosperity. He likewise 
punished with death such men as defied the law or 
arrogant rulers and gave prosperity to the cities. 
And the myths relate that he hated every kind of 
wild beast and lawless men and warred upon them 
because of the fact that it had been his lot that while 
yet an infant the serpents made an attempt on his 
life, and that when he came to man’s estate he 
became subject to the power of an arrogant and 
unjust despot who laid upon him these Labours. 

18. After Heracles had slain Antaeus he passed into 
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Kal duKatoavvn Stad€povTos, KaTéAiTTE pLépos THY 
Body ev Swpeais TH Bacire7?. 6 b€ AaBusw amdoas 
Kabrépwoev ‘Hpakret, kat Kar” eviavrov éx ToUTwy 
vey att@ tov KadXdortevovTa Tv Tavpwr: 
Tas O€ Bods THpoujrevas ovveBy lepas dvapeivar 
Kata THV “I Bypiay HEXpL Tav Kal? Huds Katpav. 
“Hpets 3” émret mept tov ‘Hpaxdrdous are 
euimoOnpuer, otketov elvar vouiloper mept adtdv 


1 ofs Hertlein: ofs Kai. 





1 Cp. Book 1. 88.5. 
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Egypt and put to death Busiris,t the king of the 
land, who made it his practice to kill the strangers who 
visited that country. Then he made his way through 
the waterless part of Libya, and coming upon a land 
which was well watered and fruitful he founded a 
city of marvellous size, which was called Hecatompy- 
lon,? giving it this name because of the multitude 
ofits gates. And the prosperity of this city continued 
until comparatively recent times, when the Car- 
thaginians made an expedition against it with notable 
forces under the command of able generals and made 
themselves its masters. And after Heracles had 
visited a large part of Libya he arrived at the ocean 
near Gadeira, where he set up pillars on each of the 
two continents. His fleet accompanied him along the 
coast and on it he crossed over into Iberia. And 
finding there the sons of Chrysaor encamped at some 
distance from one another with three great armies, 
he challenged each of the leaders to single combat and 
slew them all, and then after subduing Iberia he 
drove off the celebrated herds of cattle. He then 
traversed the country of the Iberians, and since he 
had received honours at the hands of a certain king of 
the natives, a man who excelled in piety and justice, 
he left with the king a portion of the cattle as a 
present. The king aecepted them, but dedicated 
them all to Heracles and made it his practice each 
year to sacrifice to Heracles the fairest bull of the 
herd; and it came to pass that the kine are still 
maintained in Iberia and continue to be sacred to 
Heracles down to our own time. 

But since we have mentioned the pillars of Heracles, 
we deem it to be appropriate to set forth the facts con- 


2 ** Of a Hundred Gates.” 3 Cadiz. 
4ol 
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bueM Dery. “Hpardjs yap TapaBaddy els ras 
dKkpas Ta Hmelpev TAS Tapa TOV WKEAVOY Keuevas 
ths te AtBins Kat ris Edpways éyvw THs oTpatetas 
bécbat orjAas zauTas. Bovddpevos 8 deiuvnotoy 
epyov én aire cuvTekeoa, faci tas dKpas 
dpporépas emt mond Tpox@aar Oto Kal mpdTEpov 
dteoryKvias am’ adAjAwy word dudotnLa, ovvaya- 
yetvy Tov TOpov els OTEVOV, omws aAttevois Kal 
GTEVOU yevojievov xadbnrae Ta peyada KyTH 
Ouexmrinrew € eK Tob caeeavod T™pos TH evros OdAar- 
tay, dpa dé Kat dua TO pHéyebos Tov Epywy pevy 
detpumotos 1 b0ga Tob KaTaoKEvdoayTos ws 
d€ twés dact, TobvavTiovy THY ymetpoe dpdorepo 
ouvelevypéve SiacKdiat auras, Kal TOV TOpov 
avoiavta moinoa. Tov WKeavoy puoyecfar TH 
Kal yuds Oaddtry. ad\Ad wept pev tovTwr 
e€€oTal okoTetv ws av EekaoTos €auTov 7retOy. 

To mapamAjouov oé ToUToUs empace 7 pOTEpov 
Kata THV “EAAdda. mept pev yap Ta KkaNovpeva 
Téumyn tis medtados xwpas émt moAvv tdzov 
Ayuvalovons dteoKkaibe Tov ouvexh Tomov, Kal Kata 
THS Suwpuxos def dpevos aTrav TO Kara THY Aipuny 
vowp emolyce Ta media davavat Ta Kara, THY 
QerraXiav mapa tov Unvev morapdyv: ev é 
tH Bowtia rodvavtiov eudpagas TO TEpt TOV 
Marvevov * Opxopevoy pet8pov emroince Aural 
THV xwpav KaL POaphvac Ta KaT avTyy anavra. 
GAAa Ta perv Kara THY Oerradiav expasev edep- 





1 The Straits of Gibraltar are twelve miles wide and for 
eight miles the average depth is 250 fathoms. 
* The reference is to Lake Copais. 
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cerning them. When Heracles arrived at the farthest 
points of the continents of Libya and Europe which lie 
upon the ocean, he decided to set up these pillars to 
commemorate his campaign. And since he wished 
to leave upon the ocean a monument which would be 
had in everlasting remembrance, he built out both 
the promontories, they say, to a great distance; 
consequently, whereas before that time a great 
space had stood between them, he now narrowed the 
passage, in order that by making it shallow and 
narrow? he might prevent the great sea-monsters 
from passing out of the ocean into the inner sea, and 
that at the same time the fame of their builder might 
be held in everlasting remembrance by reason of the 
magnitude of the structures. Some authorities, 
however, say just the opposite, namely, that the two 
continents were originally Joined and that he cut a 
passage between them, and that by opening the 
passage he brought it about that the ocean was 
mingled with our sea. On this question, however, 
it will be possible for every man to think as he may 
please. 

A thing very much like this he had already done in 
Greece. For instance, in the region which is called 
Tempé, where the country is like a plain and was 
largely covered with marshes, he cut a channel 
through the territory which bordered on it, and 
carrying off through this ditch all the water of the 
marsh he caused the plains to appear which are now in 
Thessaly along the Peneius river. But in Boeotia he 
did just the opposite and damming the stream which 
flowed near the Minyan city of Orchomenus he turned 
the country into a lake ? and caused the ruin of that 
whole region. But what he did in Thessaly was to 
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yet@v tous “EAAnvas, ta b€ Kata THY Bow tiay 
Tytwptav AapBavev mapa tov THY Mivvada Karot- 
KOUVTUV SLA Ty TOV OnBatwv KaTadovAwa. 

Oe O.0: ‘HpaxdAgjs TOV pev “TBijpey TapéduKe 
THY Baothetav tots aptorots THY eyywpiwr, avros o 
avaraBav tiv Svvapiv Kat KatavTnoas els TIV 
KedAruxty Kat macav émeAwv KxarédAvoe prev tas 
cuvnfets maparoutas Kat Eevoxrovias, oAXob 
d€ 7AnGous avO purty e€ dmavtos €Bvous exovaiws 
avoTparevovTos extiae oA edpeyeOy THY dvo- 
paoBetoar amo Ths KaTa TY oTparetav dds 
"AAnaiav. moddAods 5é Kal THY eyywpiwy aveé- 
pukev ets THV 7ohw: @v émKpatnodvrwy To 
An Get mavras Tous évorxodvras éxBapBapwOijvar 
ovveBn. ot d€ KeArot Hexpe TOVOE TOY Kaipa@v 
TUpeGoe Tavray Ty TOAW, ws aTaons Tis KeArucis 
obcay éotiay Kal i wntpomrodw. du€uerve O° abrn Tara, 
tov ab “Hpakdréous ypdvov éAevbépa Kai amdpbn- 
Tos péxpt Too Kal’ Huds ypdvou: ro dé TeAcvTatov 
id Vaiou Kaicapos roi bia 76 péyeBos trav 
mpakewv Beco mpocayopevilévros ex Bias ddotca 
cuvnvayKdaaly peta Tavtrwr tev aAAwy Kedrodv 
trotaynvat “Pwpyaiors. 6 & “Hpakdfs tiv ex 
ths KeArixijs mopetav emi riv “IraXiav rrovovpevos, 
Kat dueLiwv tv opewny tyv Kara ras “AAzets, 
MooToinge THY Tpaxv’TnTA THS 000d Kal TO dvo- 
Barov, wore Svvac0at atparomébots Kal Tats TeV 
droluyiov dmoaxevats Béoupov elvat. tav oé 
THY dpeunyy TAVTNV KATOLKOUVTWY BapBapww Elw= 
Borwy ta SieEvovTa THY oTpaTomédwy mEpLKOTTELY 
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confer a benefit upon the Greeks, whereas in Boeotia 
he was exacting punishment from those who dwelt 
in Minyan territory, because they had enslaved the 
Thebans. 

19. Heracles, then, delivered over the kingdom of 
the Iberians to the noblest men among the natives and, 
on his part, took his army and passing into Celtica 
and traversing the length and breadth of it he put an 
end to the lawlessness and murdering of strangers to 
which the people had become addicted; and since a 
great multitude of men from every tribe flocked to his 
army of their own accord, he founded a great city 
which was named Alesia after the “ wandering ”’ 
(alé) on his campaign. But he also mingled among 
the citizens of the city many natives, and since these 
surpassed the others in multitude, it came to pass 
that the inhabitants as a whole were barbarized. 
The Celts up to the present time hold this city in 
honour, looking upon it as the hearth and mother- 
city of all Celtica. And for the entire period from the 
days of Heracles this city remained free and was never 
sacked until our own time; but at last Gaius Caesar, 
who has been pronounced a god because of the 
magnitude of his deeds, took it by storm and made it 
and the other Celts subjects of the Romans.) Hera- 
cles then made his way from Celtica to Italy, and as 
he traversed the mountain pass through the Alps he 
made a highway out of the route, which was rough 
and almost impassable, with the result that it can 
now be crossed by armies and baggage-trains. ‘The 
barbarians who inhabited this mountain region had 
been accustomed to butcher and to plunder such 


1 In 52 B.c.; the account of the siege and capture of 
Alesia is in Caesar, 7'he Gallic War, 7. 68 ff. 
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i Agorevew ev Tats Svoxupias, Xetpwodrevos 
dmavras Kal TOUS iyyepovas THS Tapavopias aveAwy 
eroinoey aadadh Tots petayeveotépois Tv ddot- 
moptav. deAbwv dé Tas "AAmets Kal TAs vov 
kadoupevns Tadarias THY medidda SreEvav €rrown- 
Gato THY mopetav dua Tijs Atyvotucijs. 

20. Of dé ravrny TV xewpav oixodvres Aiyves 
vepovTar yy Tpaxetav kal mavredds Aumpav: 
Tav 8 eyywpiwy tats éepyacias Kal Tats THs 
KakoTraeias brepBodais pépet KapTOvsS 7pos 
Biay dXiyovs. 810 Kal Tots OyKots eto ouveoTaa- 
p1évot Kal bud TH ouvexy yupvaciay EVTOVOL* 
Tijs yap KaTa THY Tpugyy p pacruvns odd KEXWpPLO- 
prevoe eAagpot pev Tats edKwnatats cial, ev d€ Tots 
TroAepkots ay@ot Tats aAKats duadopor. Weaboneu ee 
Tov mAnovoxapav TO Tovety ouvex@s HOKNKOTWY, 
Kal THS xwpas mods epyacias TpoodeopLerys, 
eVixacr Tas yuvatkas Trav KakoTale@v Tay év 
Tats €pyaciars Kowwvods mrovetafar. juacdod Sé 
map ardjros épyalouévwy tav te avdp@v Kai 
Ta YUVALKOY, idvdv Te Kat Trapadogov Kal 
mas ouvepn) mept pelav yuvatka yevéobar. €yKvos 
yap ovca Kal pera TOV dvSpav epyalopevn puabob, 
petagd ovvexyonévn tats wdtow ander eis 
twas Odpvovs afopdBws: ev ois Texobca, Kal TO 
matdiov PvAAats evetArjaaca, TodTO prev } amréxpvypev, 
ad77) 5€ ovppiEaca Tots epyalopévots THY adTnv 
exelvos v7réuewe KakoTraleray, ovdev SyAWwoaca 
rept TOO cupBeByKdTos. Tob Bpedous dé KAavdyv- 

1 ¢is revas Odpvous after pev deleted by Bekker. 

1 Cisalpine Gaul. 
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armies as passed through when they came to the 
difficult portions of the way, but he subdued them all, 
slew those that were the leaders in lawlessness of this 
kind, and made the journey safe for succeeding 
generations. And after crossing the Alps he passed 
through the level plain of what is now called Galatia } 
and made his way through Liguria. 

20. The Ligurians who dwell in this land possess a 
soil which is stony and altogether wretched, and, in 
return for the labours and exceedingly great hard- 
ships of the natives, produces only scanty crops which 
are wrung from it. Consequently the inhabitants 
are of small bulk and are kept vigorous by their 
constant exercise ; for since they are far removed from 
the care-free life which accompanies luxury, they are 
light in their movements and excel in vigour when it 
comes to contests of war. In general, the inhabitants 
of the region round about are inured to continuous 
work, and since the land requires much labour for its 
cultivation, the Ligurians have become accustomed 
to require the women to share in the hardships which 
the cultivation involves. And since both the men 
and the women work side by side for hire, it came to 
pass that a strange and surprising thing took place 
in our day in connection with a certain woman. She 
was with child, and while working for hire in company 
with the men she was seized by the labour-pains in 
the midst of her work and quietly withdrew into a 
thicket; here she gave birth to the child, and then. 
after covering it with leaves, she hid the babe there 
and herself rejoined the labourers, continuing to 
endure the same hardship as that in which they were 
engaged and giving no hint of what had happened. 
And when the babe wailed and the occurrence be- 
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prloevov, Kat THS mpatews pavepas yevopevys, 6 
pev epeoTnKws ovdapas 70vvaro Tetoa mavoacbat 
TOV epywv™ 4 8° od mpdTepov améarTn TAS KaKOTIO-~ 
Betas, éws 6 psoPwodpevos eAernoas Kat Tov puobov 
age améAvoe TOV epywv. 

“HpakAjs 5€ dueAbav tiv te Tov Avydvwv 
is a TOV Tuppyvav xwpav, KaravTioas mpos 
TOV TiBepw TrOTapLov KATEOTpUTOTEdEvoEY ob vov 7 
‘Popy éorty. aA’ avtn pev modNais yeveats 
vorepov U70 ‘PayvdAov rob "Apeos éexticby, ToT 
dé Twes TOY eyywpiwy KaTw@Kovv év TH viv 
KaAdoupevw Tladatiw, puxpav mavreAd@s modAw 
otxobvres. ev TauUTy O€ THY emiparav OvTes avdpav 
Kaxws xat Wwdpios edéavto tov ‘Hparréa 
Eevlous afvordyous Kal Swpeats KEXaplopevats 
ériumoar: Kal TOUTWY THY avopav Orropynpara 
[Exp TOVOE Tov KaLp@v Suapever Kara TI 
‘Popyv. tev yap viv UO. avo pav 70 TOV 
Teapiwy dvopatopeveny 3 yévos Siapever Tapa Tots 
‘Pwpatos, ws odbmapyov dapyatétatov, Tod dé 
Kaxiov ev 7@ Iladatiw KxatrdBacis eotw eyovoa 
ABiyvy Kripaka THY ovopaloevnv am’ éKetvou 
Kaxiav, odcav mAyotov 7s TéTE yevopevns oiktas 
rod Kaxiov. 6 8 obv ‘“HpakdAfjs dodeEamevos 
tv evvorav TOv TO WaAdriov otkovvTwy, mpoetzev 
avtots ért peta THY é€avToo petdoTracw eis Peods 
Tots eve apievors exdexatevoew ‘HpakdAet tHv odatav 
ovpBrycerar TOV _Biov eVdatpLov eo Epov exew.2 6 
Kat ovveBy KaTad Tovs VaTepov xpdvous dtapetvat 


1 So Hertlein: svopafdjevov. 
2 é€xew Hoertlein: € 
xew Hertiom: €ecgetv. 
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came known, the overseer could in no wise persuade 
her to stop her work; and indeed she did not desist 
from the hardship until her employer took pity upon 
her, paid her the wages due her, and set her free 
from work.} 

21. After Heracles had passed through the lands of 
the Ligurians and of the Tyrrhenians ? he came to the 
river Tiber and pitched his camp at the site where 
Rome now stands. But this city was founded many 
generations afterwards by Romulus, the son of Ares, 
and at this time certain people of the vicinity had 
their homes on the Palatine Hill, as it is now called, 
and formed an altogether inconsiderable city. Here 
some of the notable men, among them Caeius and 
Pinarius, welcomed Heracles with marked aets of 
hospitality and honoured him with pleasing gifts; 
and memorials of these men abide in Rome to the 
present day. Tor, of the nobles of our time, the gens 
which bears the name Pinarii still exists among the 
Romans, being regarded as very ancient, and as for 
Cacius, there is a passage on the Palatine which leads 
downward, furnished with a stairway of stone, and is 
called after him the “ Steps of Cacius,’’ $ and it lies 
near the original house of Caeius. Now Heracles 
received with favour the good-will shown him by 
the dwellers on the Palatine and foretold to them that, 
after he had passed into the cirele of the gods, it 
would come to pass that whatever men should make a 
vow to dedieate to Heracles a tithe of their goods 
would lead a more happy and prosperous life. And in 
Tact this custom did arise in later times and has 


1 A similar story of women of Liguria is told by Strabo 


(3.4.17), on the authority of Posidonius. 
2 Etruscans. 38 The scalae Cact. 
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pcx tov Kal? pas Xpovev: moods yap Tov 
‘Pepatey ov pLOvoY * TOV OUPLPLETPOUS ovotas KEKTN- 
peevav, GAAG Kat THY peyadomAoUTwY Tas evéa- 
pevous exdekatevoew ‘“Hpakdet, Kai peta tabra 
yevopievous evddaipovas, exdexatetoat Tas ovcias 
ovoas TaAddvTwr TeTpakicyiAtwy. AevKodAdos yap 
6 Tav Kal’ adrov ‘Pwpaiwy cyedov Te TAoVoLWTATOS 
Ov diatiunodpevos THY ldiav odciay Katébuce TA 
be macav thy Sexarnv, edwyias mowmv ovvexets 
Kat ToAVdaTIdvous. KaTeokevacay dé Kat ‘Pwyator 
ToUTW) T® Oe mapa Tov Diep tepov ag€toAoyor, 
ev @ vopilovar ouvtedAciv Tas ex THs OeKarys Oucias. 

0 5° ovv ‘Hparcdjs 4 amo TOO TiBepews dvalevfas, 
Kal Ove€twv THY mapddiov THs viv “IraXias dvopa- 
Copevns, Katyvrnoev eis TO Kupatov medio, ev & 
pvbodroyotow dvipas yevecbat Tats Te pasprats 7po- 
éyovras Kal emt mapavopia Suvopacpevous, ovs 
ovopalecbat yiyavtas. avoydcar bé Kat TO 
medtov tobto Dieypatov azo rob Aédov rob To 
madaiov exdvadvtos anAatov mip mapamAyoiws 
Th Kata THY NuxeAlavy Altyvy: Kadetras dé viv 6 
Aogos+ Ovdecotwos,? exwv moddAa onpeta Tod 
Kekadalat Kata Tods apyatovs ypdvous. Tous 8 
oby ylyavras mulopévous tnv ‘HpakAéous mapovotay 
abpovabijvat mavras Kal TraparagéacBat 7@ Mpoerpy- 
peven. Davpacrijs d€ yevoperns paxns Kar. Te 
TH pwopny Kat THY aAKny Tov yeyavrev, pact Tov 
‘“HpakdAda, ovppaxyovvtwr ad7@ Tav Jedv, kpatioat 
TH paxn, Kal Tovs mAciaTous aveAdvTa THY ywpav 

1 Acdos Dindorf: rézos. 


2 Odeaotvwos (cp. Strabo 5. 4.8), Odecovovios Bekker, Dindorf, 
Vogel, odecovatos MSS. 
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persisted to our own day ; for many Romans, and not 
only those of moderate fortunes but some even of 
great wealth, who have taken a vow to dedicate a 
tenth to Heracles and have thereafter become happy 
and prosperous, have presented him with a tenth of 
their possessions, which came to four thousand talents. 
Lucullus, for instance, who was perhaps the wealthiest 
Roman of his day, had his estate appraised and then 
offered a full tenth of it to the god, thus providing 
continuous feastings and expensive ones withal. 
Furthermore, the Romans have built to this god a 
notable temple on the bank of the Tiber, with the 
purpose of performing in it the sacrifices from the 
proceeds of the tithe. 

Heracles then moved on from the Tiber, and as he 
passed down the coast of what now bears the name of 
Italy he came to the Cumaean Plain. Here, the 
myths relate, there were men of outstanding strength 
the fame of whom had gone abroad for lawlessness 
and they were called Giants. This plain was called 
Phlegraean (‘fiery ’’) from the monntain which of 
old spouted forth a huge fire as Aetna did in Sicily ; 
at this time, however, the mountain is called Vesuvius 
and shows many signs of the fire which once raged in 
those ancient times. Now the Giants, according to 
the account, on learning that Heracles was at hand, 
gathered in full foree and drew themselves up in 
battle-order against him. The struggle which took 
place was a wonderful one, in view of both the strength 
and the courage of the Giants, but Heracles, they 
say, with the help of the gods who fought on his 
side, gained the upper hand in the battle, slew most 
of the Giants, and brought the land under cultivation. 
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eEnpepacar. pvbohoyobvrat 5° ot ylyavres YaYE- 
veis yeyovévar dia TH darepBodny Tob KATA TO 
capa peyéfovs. Kal mept pev Tov ev Dréypa 
povevdevrey yeydvr ov to.adra pvlodcyotal tTwes, 
ols kat Tivatos 6 ovyypadeds hKodovbnoev. 

22. ‘O 8 ‘Hpakdijs ex to6 Dreypaiov mediov 
KateNGesy emt THY OdAatTav KaTEGKEVAOEY Epya Tept 
tv” Aopvov dvopalopevyy Aiperny, t tepav d€ Depoedo- 
vys voptlopergy.) Ketrat ev ovv 1) Aipan prevagv 
Mtonvod Kal Arcatapyetwr, aAnaiov Tov Deppay 
vdaTwy, exer de THY pev TeEpieTpov ws TévTeE 
oTadiwy, To dé Bdbos dmorov: exyovoa yap vdwp 
KaGaputarov daiverat TH ypoa Kvavodv Oud zy 
baepBoAnv rot Babous. pvdoroyobat be TO pe 
maAatov yeyerjoba VEKVOJLAVTELOV 7mpos avrh, ) 
tots voTepov xpovois KaTtaXreAvcbar daciv. dvare- 
mrapevns de THS Aiwyns eis THY OBaraTTav, TOV 
‘“Hpakdéa Aéyerat Tov prev Expovv eyy@oat, tiv 8 
dd0v 77v viv ovaav mapa GaratTav KaTacKevacal, 
Ti am éxelvou Kadovpévyy ‘Hpakdciav. 

Taira pev ovv émpake epi exelvous TOvS TO- 
mous. evretler 8’ dvalevEas KATHVTNGE 74s Ho- 
celowviaT@v ywpas mpds Tia méTpay, ampos 7 
prdoroyotow idvdy Tt yeveobat Kal _Tapdbofov. 
TOV yap eyywplwy TWa KUYyyoV év Tots KaTAa THY 


1 So Stephanus: dvopalopérny. 





1 Timaeus of Tauromenium in Sicily was born about 350 
B.c. and is reputed to have lived to the age of ninety-six. 
His greatest work was a history of Sicily and the West from 
the earliest times to 204 B.c, 
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The myths record that the Giants were sons of the 
earth because of the exceedingly great size of their 
bodies. With regard, then, to the Giants who were 
slain in Phlegra, this is the account of certain writers 
of myths, who have been followed by the historian 
‘Timaeus ! also, 

22. From the Phlegraean Plain Heracles went 
down to the sea, where he constructed works about 
the lake which bears the name Lake of Avernus and 
is held sacred to Persephoné. Now this lake lies 
between Misenum and Dicaearcheia * near the hot 
waters,® and is about five stades in circumference and 
of incredible depth; for its water is very pure and 
nas to the eye a dark blue colour because of its very 
great depth. And the myths record that in ancient 
times there had been on its shores an oracle of the 
dead which, they say, was destroyed in later days. 
Lake Avernus once had an opening into the sea, but 
Heracles is said to have filled up the outlet and 
constructed the road which runs at this time along 
the sea and is called after him the “ Way of 
Heracles.” 

These, then, are the deeds of Heracles in the 
regions mentioned above. And moving on from there 
he came to aeertain rock in the country of the people 
of Poseidonia,? where the myths relate that a peculiar 
and marvellous thing once took place. There was, 
that is, among the natives of the region a certain 


2 The Roman Puteoli, 

3 The hot springs of Baiae, the famous summer resort of 
the Romans, which, according to Strabo (5. 45), ‘‘ were 
suited both to the taste of the fastidious and to the cure of 
disease ”’ (tr. of Jones in the Z.C.L.). 

! The Roman Paestum, modern Pesto. 
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Oxjpav avdpayaby pact Ovmvopacpévoy ev prev Tots 
ep. poobev xpdvors elwbevar TOY Angbevrew Onptew 
tas Kepadas Kal Tovs 7ddas avariOdvar TH ’Aprté- 
ude Kal mpoonrodv TOUS pevopeet, ToTe © OvV 
dmeppua Kdmpov Xetpwodyevov, ws} ris beot Kata- 
dpovycarra, el7retv ore Thy Kkedhadnv Tob Onpiou 
éavt@ arvatibyor, Kat tots Adyors axodovws éx 
Tivos d€vopou Kpeudoat TavTHny, avTov dé, KavpLAaTU- 
Sous TeploTacews ovons, KATA pLeonpPplav Ets Uarvov 
tpatnvat’ Kal” év 67 ypdvov Tot deopod Avbévros 
avTopaTws Teaelv THY KEepadrny emt TOV KOYLUD{LEVvOV 
Kal dua pBetpar. aAAa yap ovK av TIS Javpacere 
TO yeyoves, OTL THS Deas Tavrys moMat TEpLoTacets 
pynpovevovrat TEptexovoat THY KaTa THY aoePOv 
Tynwpiav. Ta 8 “Hpakdet dia Thy evocBevav 
Tobvavriov ovveBy yevéobar. KATAVTIOGYTOS yap 
avrob mpos Ta peBdpra THS “Pyyins kat Aoxpioos, 
KaL Ova Tov eK THs ddoutroptas KOTOv avaTravopévov, 
dacty bo tev TeTtlywr attov évoxAovpevov 
evéac8ar Tots Oeots adavets yevéobar rovs évo- 
yAodvras abrév: Kal dua TobT0, THv Gedy PeBaw- 
oavTwy THY EdxIVY, pI) pOVvov KaTa TO TrapoV 
adavets yevéobat tovrous, adAa Kal KaTa TOV VoTeE- 
pov xpovov d7avra pydéva TérTvya paiveoOar Kata 
THY XWpaV. 

‘O & ‘HpakAfs Katavrijoas emt Tov Topo 
KaTa TO oTerwMTaTov THS BaddtTHs Tas pev Pods 
emepaiwoev eis THV LuceAtay, adros de Tavpou Ké- 
pws AaBopevos dievriEaTo Tov mépov, dvTos Tob b1a- 
oTnparos oTadiwy Tpidv Kat Séxa, ws Tipatds 
pyoe. 

lois Capps: Kai. 
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hunter, the fame of whom had gone abroad because 
of his brave exploits in hunting. On former oecasions 
it had been his practice to dedicate to Artemis the 
heads and feet of the animals he secured and to nail 
them to the trees, but once, when he had over- 
powered a huge wild boar, he said, as though in 
contempt of the goddess, ‘‘ The head of the beast I 
dedicate to mvself,”’ and bearing out his words he 
hung the head on a tree, and then, the atmosphere 
being very warm, at midday he fell asleep. And 
while he was thus asleep the thong broke, and the 
head fell down of itself upon the sleeper and killed 
him. And in truth there is no reason why anyone 
should marvel at this happening, for many actual 
occurrences are recorded which illustrate the venge- 
ance this goddess takes upon the impious. But inthe 
case of Heracles his piety was such that the opposite 
happened to him. For when he had arrived at the 
border between Rheginé and Locris} and lay down 
to rest after his wearying journey, they say that he 
was disturbed by the ‘crickets and that he prayed to 
the gods that the creatures which were disturbing 
him might disappear; whereupon the gods eranted 
his petition, and not only did his prayer cause the 
insects to disappear for the moment, but in all later 
times as well not a cricket has ever been seen in the 
land. 

When Heracles arrived at the strait? where the 
sea is narrowest, he had the cattle taken over into 
Sicily, but as for himself, he took hold of the horn of 
a bull and swam across the passage, the distance 
between the shores being thirteen stades, as Timaeus 
says. 


1 [n the toe of Italy. > The Strait of Messina. 
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23. Mera 5€ radra BovdAdpuevos eyxukAwb vat 
maou Lurehiav, érroetTo THY Topetav Amro THS eAw- 
piddos emt Tov "Epuxa. Sueftovros 5 abrob ry Top- 
ddwov THs v7jcou, pvboroyotar Tas Nopdgas dvetvat 
Oeppa AovTpa mpos THY avamavow Tis Kata Ty 
ddouropiay avTe@ yevoperns kaxorraetas. TOUTWY 
S dvrww Surrey, 7a. peev ‘Tpepata, 7a 8 "Eyeoraia 
mpocayopeverat, TP dvopactay EXYovTA TAUTHY a7r0 
T@v ToT. Tot 6 ‘HpaxAéous mAnoidcavTos Tots 
Kata tov "Epuxa toro, mpockadéoato abrov 
"Epu€ eis 7aAny, vids 1 dv ’Adpodirys Ka Bovra too 
TOTE Baothevovros TOV TOT. yevoperns d€ THs 
dirorusias pera TpooTipiov, Kal TOO pev "Epuxos 
5iddvTos THe xapar, 706 8 ‘Hparhéous tas Bois, 
TO per mp@Tov ayavaxrety tov “Epuxa, dudre 
ToNd Actrovra Tis agias at Boes, ovyKpwopevns 
THs Xwpas mpos avTas' mpos Taira bé rob ‘Hpa- 
KA€ous dro pauvopevou dudTt, TaVTas av dmoBady, 
OTEpygETaL ahs abavacias, evdoKjoas 6 "Kpvé 
th ouvbiiKn Kat aAaioas eAcigOn Kal Ty 
yapav azéBarev. 6 3 ‘Hpakdags 7 piev Xepav 
mapelero Tots eyxwpiots, ovyxwpnaas adrots 
Aap Bavew TOUS Kapmous, peexpe av Tis TOY éxyoveny 
auTovu TApayeEvopLevos aration” Omrep Kal auveBn 
yevéobar. moAAats yap Sorepov yeveais Aupreds 
6 Aaxedaipovios KatavtTioas eis THY LeKeAtav Kal 


1 pev after utos deleted by Bekker. 





1 j.e.from the eastern seem of the north coast to the 
western. 

2 Cp. Aristophanes, The Clouds, 1051: ‘‘ Where, pray, 
did you ever see Baths of Heracles (‘HpdxAeta Aourpd) that 
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23. Upon his arrival in Sicily Heracles desired to 
make the circuit of the entire island and so set out 
from Pelorias in the direction of Eryx.! While 
passing along the coast of the island, the myths 
relate, the Nymphs caused warm baths? to gush 
forth so that he might refresh himself after the toil 
sustained in his journeying. There are two of these, 
called respectively Himeraea and Egestaea, each of 
them having its name from the place where the baths 
are. As Heracles approached the region of Eryx,’ he 
was challenged to a wrestling match by Eryx, who 
was the son of Aphrodité and Butas, who was then 
king of that country. The contest of the rivals 
carried with it a penalty, whereby Eryx was to 
surrender his land and Heracles the cattle. Now at 
first Eryx was displeased at such terms, maintaining 
that the cattle were of far less value as compared with 
the land; but when Heracles in answer to his argu- 
ments showed that if he lost the cattle he would 
likewise lose his immortality, Eryx agreed to the 
terms, and wrestling with him was defeated and lost 
his land. Heracles turned the land over to the 
natives of the region, agreeing with them that they 
should gather the fruits of it until] one of his descend- 
ants should appear among them and demand it 
back; and this actually came to pass. For in fact 
many generations later Dorieus + the Lacedaemonian 


werecold ?” Allnaturally hot springs were commonly called 
‘* Heracleia ’’ by the Greeks. 

3a4.e. Mount Eryx, at the north-west corner of Sicily, 
now Mt. San Giuliano. 

4 The chequered career of Dorieus, of the royal line 
of Sparta and so a Heraclid, is given in some detail in 
Herodotus 5. £1-8. 
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7myv xywpav amokaBay éxrice modAw “HpdxdAecav. 

x > ? ~ > 4 € / , 
zayv 8 adris adfopevns, ot Kapynddvice dbov7- 
cavrTes dua Kat doByOévtes pnmote tA€ov iayv- 

~ hal 4 > 4, ~ , 

casa ths Kapynddvos adéAnrat trav Dowtkwy 
THY Hyepoviay, oTpatevoartes ém adTny peyda- 
Aats duvdpect Kal KaTa KpaTos EAdvTes KaTécKaay. 
GAAG qept pev TovTWY Ta KaTAa pLépos ev Tots 
oikelots xpovots avayparysopev. 

Tore & 6 ‘HpakdAjs éyxuxAovpevos tiv LeKediav, 
KatTavTyaas els THY viv ovcavy Tav LupaKociwy 
qwoAw Kai mu0dpevos Ta pevPodAoyovpeva KaTa THY 
ths Képns apmayiy, eOucé re Tats Peats weyadompe- 
mas Kai ets tHv Kudvynv tov Kaddtorevovta tay 
tavpwv Kabayioas KarédeEe OUew Tods eyywpiovs 
Kat éviavtov TH Kopy Kat mpos tH Kuavy Aap- 
mpas dyew maviyupiv te Kal Ovoiav. adros dé 
peta TOV Body bia THs pecoyetou dve€twv, Kat TOV 
eyywpiuy Likavav peydAas duvdpeow avtitaga- 
pevwv, evinnoey éemidavet maparager Kat moAdods 
améxrewvev, ev ols p.vOoAoyotot tTwWes Kal oTpaTy- 

~ ~ / ~ Pod 
yovs éemdaveis yeyevqobar tovs péxypt Tod viv 
HpwlKAs Tyas Tuyydvovras, AevKaorw Kat edia- 

4 A 4 4 i uv Q / 
Kparnv Kat Bovddvay Kat TAvydrav, ere b€ Buraiay 
Kat Kpuridar. 

24, Mera S€ raira dteAGav ro Acovrivoy medio, 

‘ A / ~ é > 4 A ‘ ‘ 
TO pev Kaddos THs ywpas eBavpace, mpos d€ Tovs 
TyUL@VTas abToV oikeiws SiaTOeuevos améAuTre Trap’ 





1 No account of this is in the extant portions of Diodorus. 
This Heraclcia in the region about Mt. Eryx is not to be 
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came to Sicily, and taking back the land founded the 
city of Heracleia. Since the city grew rapidly, the 
Carthaginians, being jealous of it and also afraid that 
it would grow stronger than Carthage and take from 
the Phoenicians their sovereignty, came up against 
it with a great army, took it by storm, and razed it 
to the ground. But this affair we shall discuss in 
detail in connection with the period in which it falls.} 

While Heracles was making the circuit of Sicily at 
this time he came to the city which is now Syracuse, 
and on learning what the myth relates about the Rape 
of Coré he offered sacrifices to the goddesses? on a 
magnificent scale, and after dedicating to her the 
fairest bull of his herd and casting it in the spring 
Cyané § he commanded the natives to sacrifice each 
year to Coré and to conduct at Cyané a festive 
gathering and a sacrifice in splendid fashion. He 
then passed with his cattle through the interior of the 
island, and when the native Sicani opposed him in 
great force, he overcame them in a notable battle and 
slew many of their number, among whom, certain 
writers of myths relate, were also some distinguished 
generals who receive the honours accorded to heroes 
even to this day, such as Leucaspis, Pcdiacrates,! 
Buphonas, Glychatas, Bytacas, and Crytidas. 

24. After this Heracles, as he passed through the 
plain of Leontini, marvelled at the beauty of the 
land, and to show his affection for the men who 


confused with the well-known Heracleia Minoa in the 
territory of Agrigentum. The date of its destruction is not 
known. 

2 Coré (‘‘ The Maiden,” 7.e. Persephoné) and Demeter. 

3 Cp. Book 5. 4 for an account of the connection of this 
spring with the myth of Coré. 

4 Called Pediocrates by Nenagoras, frg. 21 (Jacoby). 
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avrots abavara puvnueta THs éavtod Tapovoias. 
wv La / f . ‘ f ~ 
tovov d€ te ouvefy yevécbar wept tiv ToAW Tav 
, > ‘ ~ 
*"Ayupwaiwy. ev tavTn yap TiYinfets em” tans Tots 
3 , ~ ‘ A 
Odvprriots Geots Tavnytpect Kat Ouatias Aapmpais, 
/ \ ‘ ” , 
Kaimep Kata Tovs Eepmpoclev ypdvous oddeutav 
fuciav mpocdexdoperos, TOTE TPWTWS GUVEVOdK GE, 
Tod datpoviov tiv alavaciav at7@ zpoanpaivortos. 
6000 yap ovans obK dmwhev ths moXAews TeTpU- 
dous, at Boes ta tyvy Kabldamep emt Kynpot twos 
ametUTOvVTO. Opoiws dé Kat adt@ TO “HpakdAe? 
tovtouv aupPatvovtos, Kat tod dOAov dSexdrouv Te- 
/ 5) ~ 
Aovpévov, vopicas yon Te AauPavew THs abava- 
cias, mpocedéyeTo Tas TeAoupévas bTO TOV eyyw- 
plwv Kat’ evautov Ovolas. did7ep tots evdo- 
Koupevois tas ydpitas azrodiovs, Tmpo pev THs 
ToXews Kareakevace Aipvyv, Exovoay Tov 7repiBorov 
oTadiwy TeTTdpwv, HY emavupov adta@ KadetoOar 
, . ~ ~ ~ 
mpoaératev: ooaT Tws ¢€ Kal Tv Body tots 
amoTuTmletaw tyveat THY ep éavToo Tpoonyopiav 
embeis, TEpLEVOS KaTETKEvaoEV Tipo Dnpvorn, 
6 [expe Too viv TUYLAT OL Tapa Tots eyxcoptots. 
loAdou te rot ddeAdid06 avatpatevovtos Téevos 
\ i 
aétoAoyov émoinge, Kal Tyas Kat Ovaias Karé- 
decgev at7T@ yivesbar Kat’ evavtTov Tas péexpe 
Tod viv THpoupévas: TavTEes yap ot Kara TavTnV 
mhv moAw otKkodyTes €K yeveTis Tas Képas? 
3 - , / bay oe 4 
loAdw tpéfovar, expt av orov Guatats peyado- 
! So Dindorf: evdoxtjovpévars. 


® lepas after xéuas omitted D, Vogel; retained by Bekker, 
Dindorf. 





1 The native ity of Diodorus. 
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honoured him he left behind him there impcrishable 
memorials of his presence. And it came to pass that 
a peculiar thing took place near the city of Agyrium.} 
Here he was honoured on equal terms with the 
Olympian gods by festivals and splendid sacrifices, 
and though before this time he had accepted no 
sacrifice, he then gave his consent for the first time, 
sinee the deity was giving intimations to him of his 
coming immortality. For instance, there was a 
road not far from the city which was all of rock, 
and yet the cattle left their tracks in it as ifin a waxy 
substance. Since, then, this same thing happened in 
the case of Heracles as well? and his tenth Labour 
was likewise coming to an end, he considered that 
he was already to a degree participating in immor- 
tality and so accepted “the annual sacrifices which 
were offered him by the people of the city. Conse- 

uently, as a mark of his gratitude to the people who 
had found favour with him, he built before the city a 
lake, four stades in circumference, which he ordained 
should be called by his name; and he likewise gave 
his name to the moulds of the tracks which the cattle 
had left in the rock and dedicated to the hero 
Geryones a sacred precinct which is honoured to this 
day by the people of that region. To Iolaiis, his 
nephew, who was his companion on the expedition, 
he likewise dedicated a notable sacred precinct, and 
ordained that annual honours and sacrifices should be 
offered to him, as is done even to this day ; for all 
the Hnnabicants of this city let the hair of their 
heads grow from their birth in honour of Iolaiis, 
until they have obtained good omens in costly sacri- 


2 i.e. Heracles also left his footprints in the rock. 
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mpetect KaAAepnoavres tov Oeov tkewv Kata- 
okevacwot. Toaa’ty 5’ éotlv ayveta Kal cepvorys 
Tepl TO Tepevos WaTE TOUS p17) TeAODVTAas Tas €tOLC- 
pevas Ovatas mraidas adavous ylvecbar Kai toils 
teTeAeuTynKoawW opoiouvs. aX’ odror pév, ray 
evénTat TIs atnodwaew THY Ovaiay Kal évéyupov THs 
@ucias dvadetEn TH Od, Tapaxpypa anoxabiara- 
abai dact tods Th Tpoetpn ery) voow KaTEXo- 
Hevous. ot 6 ovv eyXebpvot Tourots dxcorovbs 
aid pev Any, m™pos i) Tas amavTnoes Kat Ovaias 
T@® Oe mapéotycav, ‘Hpakdretav mpoonydpevoayr, 
ayava O€ yupikov Kat inmxov Kal? éxactov 
eTos peta Taans TpoOvpias Tovodot. Travdypov 
dé THS aTToboy 7s eAcvbepwr Te Kal SovAWY yLvoperns, 
KaTédeteav Kal Tovs oiKéras tdla TiY@vTas TOV 
fedv Gtdcous Te avvayew Kat auridvTas edwytias TE 
Kat Ovatas TH Oe@ avvtedetv. 

‘O & ‘Hpakrfs peta tOv Body mepawwbeis eis 
thy IraXiav mpofye 61a THs Tapadias, Kat Aakiviov 
pev KAemTovTa tav Body avetrte, Kpdrava de 
axouvgiws amoxteivas Oae peyadompem@s Kal 
tadov avtod KateoKevace: mpoetme b€ Kal TOIS 
eyxwplots OTL Kal KaTa TOUS VaTEpoV ypdvous EaTaL 
mOoAts erianpos OmwWVvupLOs TH TETEAEUTHKOTE. 

25. Adros & éyxuxdAwlets tov ’Adptiav Kat mel 
re ame TOV TPOELPHLLEVOY KOATIOV KaTHVTNGEDV Els 

v “Hrretpov, ef is Tropevdeis ets tHv IeAomev- 
00", Kal TeTeAeK@s Tov dé€xatov GOdAov, éAaBe 
mpoorayp.a map Edpvabews rov €€ ddov KepBepov 
mpos 70 $@s ayayetv. mpos d€ TobTOv Tov aOAov 
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fices and have rendered the god propitious. And 
such a holiness and majesty pervade the sacred 
precinct that the boys who fail to perform the 
customary rites lose their power of specch and become 
like dead men. But so soon as anyone of them who 
is suffering from this malady takes a vow that he will 
pay the sacrifice and vouchsafes to the god a pledge to 
that effect, at once, they say, he is restored to health. 
Now the inhabitants, in pursuance of these rites, call 
the gate, at which they come into the presence of the 
god and offer him these sacrifices, ‘‘ The Heracleian,”’ 
and every year with the utmost zea] they hold games 
which include gymnastic contests and horse-races. 
And since the whole populace, both free men and 
slaves, unite in approbation of the god, they have 
commanded their servants, as they do honour to 
him apart from the rest, to gather in bands and when 
they come together to hold banquets and perform 
sacrifices to the god. 

Heracles then crossed over into Italy with the 
cattle and proceeded along the coast; there he slew 
Lacinius as he was attempting to steal some of the 
cattle, and to Croton, whom he killed by accident, he 
accorded a magnificent funeral and erected for him a 
tomb; and he foretold to the natives of the place 
that also in after times a famous city would arise 
which should bear the name of the man who had died. 

25. But when Heracles had made the circuit of 
the Adriatic, and had journeyed around the gulf 
on foot, he came to Epirus, whence he made his 
way to Peloponnesus. And now that he had per- 
formed the tenth Labour he received a Command 
from Eurystheus to bring Cerberus up from Hades to 
the light of day. And assuming that it would be to 
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dmo\aBwr cuvoicew atT@, mapyAVev ets Tas 
"AOnvas Kat petéove TOV ev ’EAevot pvotnpiwy, 
Movoaiov tot ’Opdéws viod tote mpoeaTtyKdTOS 
Ths TeAETIHs. 

"Eel 8° “Opdéws epvnoOnper, ovK aVolKelov 
éort mapexPdyras Bpaxéa wept avrToo due ety. 
obTos yap Hv vios [Lev Oldypov, Opaé d€ TO yevos, 
matdeia S€ Kat perwoig Kal TOUjTEL ToAd Tpo€xenv 

, 

TOV pLvALLovevojlevwy’ Kal yap moln pa. ouveTa- 
Eato Oavpalopevoyv Kat tH t Kata THY Dov 
edpiercig dtadépov. emt tToaodTo Se mpoeBny Th 
do) core doKxely TH pedwdia bérXyew Ta TE Onpia 
Kal TO d€vdpa. mept d€ madelav aayoAnlels Kat 
Ta Tept THS Georoyias pvbodroyotpeva pabory, 
amednpnoe prev ets Atyumrov, Kaxel moA\a mpoge- 
miyatay péyiatos eyévero tav “EAAnvwv ev Te 
tats Geodoyias Kai Tats TeAeTals Kal TOLHpacL Kal 
peAwdiats. cuveotpatevcaTo S€ Kat tots “Apyo- 
vavTals, Kal Ola TOV EpwTa TOV TmpOs THY yuvaika 
KaTapyvat prev els adou mapaddéws étoAunoe, THY 
b€ Depoedovanv Sud THs evdjteAcias puxaywy}oas 
emretoe ouvepyioat Tats emifujiats Kal ovyxwphoar 
Thy yovatka avTob teveAeuryKutay dvayayety € 
addov mapamAnolws 7H Atovdaw: Kat yap éKetvov 
pvloroyotaw avayayety tHv pyntépa LeyéAnv €& 
gdov, Kal petadovta THs alavactas Ouwyny 
erovopidaat. 

“Hyets 6° eet mept “Opdéws dueAndAdbaper, 

f f oN ‘ € ‘ 
petaBnadpela maAw émi tov “HpakdAéa. 

26. Odros yap Kara Tovs wapadedopevous uvOous 
KataBas els tods Kal’ adouv témous, Kal mpoade- 
1 77 added by Dindorf. 
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his advantage for the accomplishment of this Labour, 
he went to Athens and took part in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, Musaeus, the son of Orpheus, being at 
that time in charge of the initiatory rites. 

Since we have mentioned Orpheus it will not be 
inappropriate for us in passing to speak briefly about 
him. He was the son of Oeagrus, a Thracian by 
birth, and in culture and song-music and poesy he far 
surpassed all men of whom we have a record; for he 
composed a poem which was an object of wonder and 
excelled in its melody when it was sung. And his 
fame grew to such a degree that men believed that 
with his music he held a spell over both the wild 
beasts and the trees. And after he had devoted his 
entire time to his education and had learned what- 
ever the myths had to say about the gods, he journeyed 
to Egypt, where he further increased his knowledge 
and so became the greatest man among the Greeks 
both for his knowledge of the gods and for their rites. 
as well as for his poems and songs. He also took part 
in the expedition of the Argonauts, and because of the 
love he held for his wife he dared the amazing deed 
of descending into Hades, where he entranced Per- 
sephoné by his melodious song and persuaded her to 
assist him in his desires and to allow him to bring up 
his dead wife from Hades, in this exploit resembling 
Dionysus; for the myths relate that Dionysus 
brought up his mother Semelé from Hades, and that, 
sharing with her his own immortality, he changed her 
name to Thyoné. 

But now that we have diseussed Orpheus, we shall 
return to Heraeles. 

26. Heracles. then, aecording to the myths whieh 
have come down to us, descended into the realm of 
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Geis Ud THs Depaeddvyns ws av adeAdos, Onoda 
pev avyyayev ex decpav peta Ileipifov, yaptoa- 

4 ~ / \ A 4 ‘ 
pévns ths Képys, tov b€ Kiva trapaAaBwv dede- 
piévov mapadoéws amiyaye Kal davepov Kateé- 
aTnoev avOpuwrrots. 

TeAevtatov 8 dOAov AaBav eveyrety Ta TéV 
€ #Q ~ ~ , ” >] AY 
Eomepiéwy ypvod piAa, amadw eémAevoev ets THV 
AcBinv. wept 5€ rv pjAwv rod7wv dSiaTepwvn- 
Kaow ot pvdoypddo, Kat tives pév dacw év 
Tiot KnTos THY ‘EomepiOwy tadp€ar Kata 7HV 
AtBinv pia xpvod, typovpeva cvvey@s v7 
Twos SpdKov7os doBepwrdrov, twes dé Aéyovat 

, tf 4 4 ~ 
molvas mpoBatwv KdAAe dtadepovoas KextHabat 
‘ ¢ , ~ A ~ > 5 ~ 4 
tas ‘Eomepidas, ypuod d€ pda amo 70d KdAXovs 
wvopacbar TowntiK@s, wWorep Kat tTHv "Adpodirny 
ypuvonv Karetobar dia tHv edapémerav. Eevtot de 
déyovow! ta mpdBaza tHv xpdav idialovoar 
éXOvTa Kal TapdpLoLoV ypvaw TeTEvYEVval TAUTNS TIS 
mpoonyoptas, Apdxovra 5€ TOV Troytvay émyredAn- 
Thy Kalecrapévov, Kal pwyn owpatos Kal GAKi 
diadepovta, Tnpetv Ta mpdPara Kal Tovs AnaTeveL 
avra ToAUMvras amoKteivew. GAAa TeEpt ev TOUTWY 
? , / € a i € \ , 
éféorat dtaAapBavew ws av exactos é€avtov mretOy. 
6 8 ‘HpakAjs tov dvAaka T&v prdwy avedav, 
Kal Tadta amokopicas mpos Edpucbéa, kai tods 
GOXous amoteteAeKus, TpocedéxeTo THs afavacias 
vevEecbat, Kabamep 6 “AmodAwY Expyoev. 


1 Gri after A€yovow deleted by Dindorf, Bekker, retained 
by Vogel. 
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Hades, and being welcomed like a brother by Perse- 
phoné brought Theseus and Peirithotis baek to the 
upper world after freeing them from their bonds. 
This he accomplished by the favour of Persephoné, 
and receiving the dog Cerberus in chains he carried 
him away to the amazement of all and exhibited him 
to men. 

The last Labour which Heracles undertook was the 
bringing back of the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
and so he again sailed to Libya. With regard to these 
apples there is disagreement among the writers of 
myths, and some say that there were golden apples in 
eertain gardens of the Hesperides in Libya, where 
they were guarded without ceasing by a most for- 
midable dragon, whereas others assert that the 
Hesperides possessed flocks of sheep which excelled 
in beauty and were therefore called for their beauty, 
as the poets might do, “ golden apples,’’} just as 
Aphrodité is called “ golden ”’ because of her loveli- 
ness. There are some, however, who say that it was 
because the sheep had a peculiar colour like gold that 
they got this designation, and that Dracon 
(“ dragon ’’) was the name of the shepherd of the 
sheep, a man who excelled in strength of body and 
courage, who guarded the sheep and slew any who 
might dare try to carry them off. But with regard to 
such matters it will be every man’s privilege to form 
such opinions as accord with his own belief. At any 
rate Heracles slew the guardian of the apples, and 
after he had duly brought them to Eurystheus and 
had in this wise finished his Labours he waited to 
receive the gift of immortality, even as Apollo had 
prophesied to him. 


4 


? The word p#Aov means both “‘ sheep” and ‘‘ apple.” 
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27. ‘Hpi 8 od mapaderrréoyv 7a Tept “ArAavros 
pvboroyotpeva Kal Ta mept tod yévous Tay 
‘Eorepibwy. Kata yap tHy ‘Eomepirw ovopalo- 
pevyv ywpav daciv adeAdods dbo yevéobar dE 
dtwropacpevous, “Eomepov kai “AtAavra. tovrous 
dé Kent Hobe mpoBara Tm pev Kadde diddopa, 
TH dé Xpoa. fava Kal ypvaoedy: ad’ as arias 
TOUS TounTas TO. mpoBara pijAa KadobvTas dvopd- 
at Xxpvaa para. Tov pev ovv “Komepov Ouyarépa 
yervioavra TI ovopalopevny ‘Eomepiba ovvorkioa 
7Ta0eAdd, ad’ ‘as TH xw@pav ‘Eoveptrey ovopac- 
Ova: Tor e “ArAavra eK _Tavrns emTa yervnoat 
duyarépas, ds amo pev tot matpos *AtAavridas, 
amo 6€ THs pytpos “Eomepidas odvopacbAvar. 
routwy d¢ Tay “AtAavribwy Kdddeu Kal awdpoctvy 
dtadepovady, Aéyovar Bovotpw TOV Baowréa TOV 
Aiyuntioy emupuA oat TOV rapbeven eyKepar i) 
yevéobat 616 Kai Anotas ! Kata OdAarray a dmoatet- 
Aavra diakededcacba: tas Kdpas apmdcat Kal 
dlakopical mpos €auTov. 

Kara 6€ totrov tov Katpov rov “Hpaxkréa 
teAoivTa Tov vatatov GOAov ’Avratov peév dvedety 
ev tH AiBin Tov ovvavaykdalovta tods Eévous 
dtaTtaAatew, Bovotpw dé Kata tiv AlyvmTov Ta 
Au? opayidlovra Tovs mapemonuobvras Edvous 
Tis 7 TpoanKkovars TYLWplas KaTagi@oa. peta Oe 
rabra diva tov NetAov wAevoarta eis Ty At@to- 
miav tov Baotrevovra ztav Aifidmwy °*Hyabiwva 
KaTapyovTa payns amoKtetvar, 76 8° voTaTov 
eraveAbety mad emt tov GBAov. Ttovds b€ AnoTas 

1 én’ abras after Ayordas omitted D, Dindorf, Vogel, retained 
by Bekker. 
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27. But we must not fail to mention what the 
myths relate about Atlas and about the race of the 
Hesperides. The account runs like this: In the 
country known as Hesperitis there were two brothers 
whose fame was known abroad, Hesperus and Atlas. 
These brothers possessed flocks of sheep which ex- 
celled in beauty and were in colour of a golden yellow, 
this being the reason why the poets, in speaking of 
these sheep as mela, called them golden mela. Now 
Hesperus begat a daughter named ‘Hesperis, whom he 
gave in marriage to ne brother and after whom the 
land was given the name Hesperitis; and Atlas 
begat by her seven daughters, who were named after 
their father Atlantides, and after their mother, 
Hesperides. And since thesc Atlantides excelled 
in beauty and chastity, Busiris the king of the 
Egyptians, the account says, was seized with the 
desire to get the maidens into his power; and 
consequently he dispatched pirates by sea with 
orders to seize the girls and deliver them into his 
hands. 

About this time Heracles, while engaged in the 
performance of his last Teaours slew in Libya 
Antaeus, who was compelling all strangers to wrestle 
with him, and upon Busiris in Egypt, who was sacri- 
ficing to Zeus the strangers who visited his country, 
he inflicted the punishment which he deserved. After 
this Heracles sailed up the Nile into Ethiopia, where 
he slew Emathion, the king of the Ethiopians, who 
made battle with hiv unprovoked, and then returned 
to the completion of his last Labour. Meanwhile the 





* xadAepety after Au deleted by Dindort, 
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‘ 

év KimW Twi talovoas Tas Képas ouvaprracat, 
Kal Tayd duydvras eis Tas vats atomAciv. rovrois 
6 émi Twos aKTHs SevTvoTrotoupevois émoTavTa 

‘ ¢€ ta ‘ x: ~ 4 ‘4 ‘ 
tov ‘HpakdAéda, kat mapa Tay waplévay pabdvra To 
oupPeByKds, Tovs prev AnoTUs dmavTas atoKTeEtvat, 
Tas 6é€ Kdpas amoKopioat mpos “AtAavra Tov 
marépa: av’ wy tov "“Ardavta ydpw tis evep- 
yeolas amoc.ddvTa ju1) pLovov Sobvar Ta mpos TOV 
- , , 2 \ \ \ ‘ 4 
dOAov KabyjxovtTa mpobvpws, aAAa Kat Ta KATA THY 
> f > f La f ‘ 
aorporoyiay adbdvws didaEat. mepitTéTepov yap 
adTov Ta KaTa THY GoTpoAcyiay EKTETIOVyKOTA Kal 
Thy TOY aotpwv odaipay dirotéyvws etpdvrTa 
wv ¢€ / ¢€ \ / 4 > \ ~ 
éyew d7ddniiy ws tov Koopov OAov emt Tdav 
Gpov popodvra. mapamrAnciws dé Kai tod “Hpa- 

/ 3 4 > A oe \ 

KAgous é€evéyKavtos ets Tous “EAAnvas tov adatpt- 
‘ / / , ~ € 

Kov Adyov, dd€ns peyadAns Tvyelv, ws dtadedey- 

pevov tov “AtAavriKov Kdcpov, alvitropévwy T&v 

avOpwmwy TO yeyovos. 

28. Tod & ‘HpakdAdous wepi rair’ évtos daci Tas 
baoAedbetoas “Apaldvas wept tov Oeppwdovra 
soraj.ov GOpo.obeioas mavdynpet ametoa Tods “HA- 
Anvas apvvacba. wept adv “Hpaxdjs orparevdoas 

/ a \ \ / 
Sueipydoato. diadopwrata dé tovs *A@nvatous 
édiroryobvto KoAdoa * da 76 Tov Onoéa Katade- 

~ A C: f ~ > | / > é 
dovAdabat THY Hyepova TaV ’Apalovwy ‘Avridany, 
ws 0° drvot ypadovaw, ‘Immodvtnv. avoTparevody- 
tw dé TOv UKvbay tats "Apaldor ovveBy Sdvapw 


1 edporra Dindorf: éxovra. 
* xoAdoat added by Kallenberg to govern ’A@nvatous. 
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pirates had seized the girls while they were playing 
in a certain garden and carried them off, and fleeing 
swiftly to their ships had sailed away with them. 
Heracles came upon the pirates as they were taking 
their meal on a certain strand, and learning from the 
maidens what had taken place he slew the pirates to 
a man and brought the girls back to Atlas their 
father; and in return Atlas was so grateful to 
Heracles for his kindly deed that he not only gladly 
gave him such assistance as his Labour called for, 
but he also instructed him quite freely in the know- 
ledge of astrology. For Atlas had worked out the 
science of astrology to a degree surpassing others 
and had ingeniously discovered the spherical nature 
of the stars,! and for that reason was generally 
believed to be bearing the entire firmament upon his 
shoulders. Similarly in the case of Heracles, when 
he had brought to the Greeks the doctrine of the 
sphere, he gained great fame, as if he had taken over 
the burden of the firmament which Atlas had borne, 
since men intimated in this enigmatic way what had 
actually taken place. 

28. While Heracles was busied with the matters 
just described, the Amazons, they say. of whom there 
were some still left in the region of the Thermodon 
river, gathered in a body and set out to get revenge 
upon the Greeks for what Heracles had done in his 
campaign against them. They were especially 
eager to punish the Athenians because ‘Theseus had 
made a slave of Antiopé, the leader of the Amazons, 
or, as others write, of Hippolyté. The Scythians had 
joined forces with the Amazons, and so it came 


1 Or the phrase may mean ‘‘the spherical arrangement of 
the sturs’’; but cp. p. 278, n. 2. 
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aktorAoyov abporabiva, pel” is at mponyovtpevat 
wav ~Apalovidwy mepawwhetoa. tov Kuyspéprov 
Boomopov | mponyov dua THs Opakyns. 7édos be 
ToAXiy THS Edvpeirns emeADobcat KaTyvTycay els 
TV “Arruciy, Kal KATEOTPATOTEdEVTAY O7rov_ viv 
€ott 70 Kadovpevov am éxelvov *Apalovetor. 
Onoeds d€ mvldjevos THY THY “Apalovey epodov 
€Borjbee Tats moduriKats Ourdjieow, Exo pe? 
EauToU i rayy "ApaCovioa "Avridmany, €€ Hs Hv 7 meTaLdo- 
moinpevos viov ‘Iamddvrov. avvaysas b€ payny 
tats "Apaldo, Kat av "AGivaiev OTEpEXOVTWY 
Tats avdpayablats, evixn av of wept tov Onoéa, 
Kal TeV dvritaxGeroay ’Apaloviduoy ds prev 
KaTeKoway, as o ex TAs “Artixns é&€Badov. 
cuvéBy de Kal Ty "Avriomy TVVAYWVLOGJLEVHV 
Tavdpt Onoet, Kat Kara 71) paxny apioTrevovoar, 
TPOUKas Katao7 pear TOV Biov. at of Urner pbet- 
gat TOV “Apalor wv droyrotoat TH TAT pwav yay, 
émavaAbov peta Tov LKvbav eis tiv U«vOiay Kat 
ev €xeivwv KaTw@KNOAY. 

‘“Hyets 8’ apxovvtws wept tovtwv dteAndAvbdres 
erdvipev aAw emt tas “HpakdA€ous mpakets. 

29, Teredexoros yap adtod Tovs abdous, Kal Too 
feot Xpyjoavros ouppepew m™po THs ets Oeods pet 
adrayijs amotkiav ets Lapow meprpae Kal TOUS eK 
TOV Oecomdduv avrg yevopevous vious Tyepovas 
Toijoa TavTns, Expive TOV adeAdidobv "IdAaov €ex- 
méupar pera TOV Tralidwy dia TO TavTEeA@s véous 








1 The Strait of Kertch, which connects the Sea of Azof 
with the Black Sea. 

2 This spot was probably on the slopes of the Areopagus. 
Cp. Aeschylus, Humenides, 685 ff.: ‘*‘ And this hill of Ares, 
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about that a notable army had been assembled, with 
which the leaders of the Amazons crossed the Cim- 
merian Bosporus! and advanced through Thrace. 
Finally they traversed a large part of Europe and 
came to Attica, where they pitched their camp 
in what is at present called after them “ the 
Amazoneum.’2 When Theseus learned of the 
oncoming of the Amazons he came to the aid of the 
forecs of his citizens, bringing with him the Amazon 
Antiopé, by whom he already had a son Hippolytus. 
Theseus joined battle with the Amazons, and since 
the Athenians surpassed them in bravery, he gained 
the victory, and of the Amazons who opposed him. 
some he slew at the time and the rest he drove out of 
Attica. And it came to pass that Antiopé, who was 
fighting at the side of her husband Theseus, dis- 
tinguished herself in the battle and died fighting 
heroically. The Amazons who survived renounced 
their ancestral soil, and returned with the Scythians 
into Seythia and made their homes among that people. 

But we have spoken enough about the Amazons, 
and shall return to the deeds of Heracles. 

29. After Heracles had performed his Labours, 
the god revealed to him that it would be well if, 
before he passed into the company of the gods, he 
should despatch a colony to Sardinia and make the 
sons who had been born to him by the daughters of 
Thespius the leaders of the settlement, and so he 
decided to send his nephew Iolaiis with the boys, since 


whereon the Amazons had their seat and pitched their tents, 
what time they came, embattled, in resentment against 
Theseus, and in those days built up this new citadel with lofty 
towers to rival his, and sacrificed to Ares . . .”’ (tr. of Smyth 
in the L.C.L.), 
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elvat. avaykaiov 6’ piv daiverar mpodsedOety 
TEpt THS yeveoews THY Talowy, iva Tov TeEpt THs 
amouktas Adyov kabapwtepov éxbécbar SuvyPdpev. 

Odomios wv avip To yévos émdavns éK Tar 
"A@nvarv, vids "EpexOéws, BactAcvwv O€ THs Ouwvd- 
pov ywpas éyévyncey éx TAcdvwY yuvatKkav 
Buyarépas mevtyKovtTa. ‘Hpakddous 8 é7t mratdos 
ovTos THY HAtKiav, Kal pwn owpatos bTEepdvots 
ovTos, edidAotysznOn tas Ovyatépas é€K Todvtou 
texvoroujcacbar. 610 Kadéoas atrov émi twa 
Ouciay Kal Aapmpas €otidoas, dzméotetAe Kara 
pilav tay Ovyatépwv: als amdoats ptyels Kal 
Tojoas eyKous eyeéveTo TaTHp vi@Y TEVTYKOVTG. 
dv AaBovrwr tiv Kowlhy mpoonyopiav dmo THY 
Ocomadwy, Kat yevouéevwy eévyrikwrv, exptver 
ex7éutew Tovtous eis THY GroiKiay THY «is 
Lapddva Kata Tov ypnopdv. rwyyoupévov Se Tod 
atéXov mavtos “loAdov, Kat ovveotparevpévov 
ayedov amdoas Tas otpateias, emétpeper abTa@ 
Ta Tepi Tos Ocomiddas Kal THY amouiay. TY 
d€ mevTiKovTa maidwy So pev KaTéewav év 
tats OrBais, dv rods dmoydvous fact péxpt Tod 
viv tysdoba, éenta 8 ev Ocomats, ovs ovopalovar 
Synpovyous, wy Kal TOvS aToydVvoUS ace 


1 The territory of the city of Thespiae in Boeotia. 

* This was done, according to some ancient writers, on 
fifty successive nights; according to others, on seven nights 
when seven daughters lay with Heracles each night, one 
refusing and being sentenced by him to lifelong maidenhood. 
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they were still quite young. Now it seems to us 
indispensable that we should speak first of the birth 
of the boys, in order that we may be able to set forth 
more clearly what is to be said about the colony. 
Thespius was by birth a distinguished man of 
Athens and son of lirechtheus, and he was king of the 
land which bears his name t and begot by his wives, 
of whom he hada great number, fifty daughters. And 
when Heracles was still a boy, but already of extra- 
ordinary strength of body, the king strongly desired 
that his daughters should bear children by him. 
Consequently he invited Heracles to a sacrifice, and 
after entertaining him in brilliant fashion he sent his 
daughters one by one in to him; and Heracles lay 
with them all,? brought them all with child, and so 
became the father of fifty sons. These sons all took 
the same name after the daughters of Thespius,? 
and when they had arrived at manhood Heracles 
decided to send them to Sardinia to found a colony, 
as the oracle had commanded. And since the 
expedition was under the general command of 
Tolaiis, who had accompanied Heracles on practically 
all of his campaigns, the latter entrusted him with 
the care of the Thespiadae and the planting of the 
colony. Of the fifty boys, two continued to dwell in 
Thebes, their descendants, they say, being honoured 
even to the present day, and seven in Thespiae, 
where they are called demouchi,s and where their 


But some writers (e.g. Pausanias, 9. 27. 7, Gregorius Nazian- 
zenus, Orat. 1V, Contra Julianum I (Migne, S. Gr. 35. 661)) 
state that this deed was accomplished by Heracles in one 
night and counted as his thirteenth Labour. 
5 ze. each took the name Thespiades. ‘‘son of Thespius.” 
* The word means “‘ protector of the peuple.” 
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faa. THS TOAEwS péexpt TOV vewTEeépwv KatpOv. 
AY \ A oe > é, > \ \ 
tous dé Aotmovs dmavtas “IéAaos avadaBwv Kat 
‘ ” A / ~ ~ 
moAAovs dAAovs Tovs BovdAopevous Kowwvetv Tis 
, > 
amouKktas, emAevoev ets THY Lapdova. Kpatnoas 
d€ payn TV eyywpiwy, KateKAnpov>ynoe TO KGA- 
LOTOV THS ViGoV, Kat pudAwoTa THY TEdLGda YwWpaY, 
ny pexpe 700 viv Kadrcioba *loAactov. e&npepw- 
\ 
gas O€ THY xwWpav Kat KataduTevoas dévopect 
\ ~ 
KAPTLOls KATETKEVAGE TrEpLLaYNTOV’ €ml TOGOUTO 
yap 7 vicos dtwropacbn 7H THY Kapra@v adbovia 
wote Kapyndovious vorepov ab&)bévtas éembuphaoa 
~ . an 
THs vioov, Kat moAAovs dy@vas Kal Kuwéddvous 
¢€ \ 2 ~ > l& 2 % ‘ \ - 
bmep avtis avadéEacba. GaAdAa mepi ev ToUTwWY 
~ > é- 
ev TOLS OLKELOLS YpOVoLs avaypaiboper. 
€ r , > ¢ > / , ‘ \ \ 
30. Tore 0° 6 “IeAaos Karacricas Ta TEpt THY 
> / ‘ A i > ~ ; 
dmoixiav, Kat tov Aaidadov ex THs Luedtas peta- 
mepupapevos, KaTeaKevacer epya moAAG Kal pe- 
yada péype tov viv Kaip@v dtapévovTa Kal azo 
Tob KataoKevacartos AatddAea Kadovpeva. @Ko- 
dopyce d€ Kal yupdou peydda TE KGL Tohutehh, 
Kal OLuKaOTYpLA KATEOTIGE Kal Tara Ta Tpos 7 
evdaxpoviay ovvTEtvovTe.. WVOMAGE be Kat TOUS 
Aaods “lodaeis,’ ad’ éavtod Oduevos THY mpooyyo- 
piav, ovyywpycdvTwy Tav Ocamada@v, Kat dovTwy 
abT@ TobTo TO yepas Kalamepet Tut TaTpi. dia yap 
\ ~ 
THV TpOS GTOVS GTOVOIY €7t ToGOdT ebvoias TpO- 
> ~ ral ~ 
nxOnoav wot emeoveporv atta mepletvar THY Tod 
yovéws mpoonyoptav’ Oudtep ev Tots VaTEpov ypdvots 


1 "ToAaets (cp. Strabo 5. 2. 7), ‘IoAdovs MSS, “loAaefous 
Wesseling and editors. 
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descendants, they say, were the chief meu of the city 
until recent times. All the other Thespiadae and 
many more who wished to Join in the founding of the 
colony [olaiis took with him and sailed away to 
Sardinia. Here he overcame the natives in battle 
and divided the fairest part of the island into allot- 
ments, especially the land which was a level plain 
and is called to this day Iolaeium. When he had 
brought the land under cultivation and planted it with 
fruit-bearing trees he made of the island an object 
of contention: for instance, it gained such fame 
for the abundance of its fruits that at a later time 
the Carthaginians, when they had grown powerful, 
desired the island and faced many str uggles and perils 
for possession of it. But we shall ‘write of these 
matters in connection with the period to which they 
belong.t 

30. At the time we are considering, Tolatis estab- 
lished the colony, and summoning Daedalus from 
Sicily he built through him many g great works which 
stand to this day and are called “ Daedaleia ” after 
their builder. He also had large and expensive 
gynmasia constructed and established courts of 
justice and the other institutions which contribute 
to the prosperity of a state. Furthermore, Iolaiis 
named the folk of the colony Jolaeis, calling them after 
himself, the Thespiadae consenting to this and 
granting to him this honour as to a father. In fact 
his regard for them led them to entertain such a kindly 
feeling towards him that they bestowed upon him as 
a title the appellation usually given to the progenitor 
of a people; consequently those who in later times 


1 This is not found in the extant portions of Diodorus. 
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ot tas @uolas redobvres to’Tw 7H Oe mTpoa- 
ayopevovow avrov “IdAaov marépa, Kabdmep ot 
Ilépoa tov Képov. 

Mera d€ ratra 6 pev “IdAaos érameav eis TH 
‘EAAdéa, Kal mpooThevaas TH Leeda, odK dAlyov 
xpdvov Suérpupev ev TH vyow. Kall ov on Xpovov 
Kat TWes TOV ovvarrodnpLovvTay avT@ dia TO 
KaAAos Tis yopas KaTéuewav ev 7H XeKeXa, 
Kat Tots LuKavots KATApPLYEVTES ev TaUTy Kat 
geyoar, TiyLapevolr StadhepovtTws U0 TAY eyxwplaw. 
6 8 "TAaos peyddns amoboyis TuUyydvwr kal 
moAXAovs evepyeT@v ev moAAais Tov TOAcwY eTL- 
pny Tepeveot Kal TYyLats jpwcats. ivov d€ Te 
Kab Tapadogov ovveBy yeveabac KaTa Ty dmrouxtay 
TavThy” ) pev yap Geos € EXPE avrots ort mavTes 
ol THs a7roKias TAUTIS petaaxorres: Kal of TOUTWwY 
EKYOVOL duatehecovew & amavTa TOV aidva dvaprevov- 
TES éAevOepor, 70 8 dmoré\ea pa ToUTw aKkodAovws 
TO XPNOLD dvepetve [expe Tav Kal! "pas Kaipa@v. 
ol pev yap Aaot da To TAHOos Tob Xpovov, mAe- 
vv Tov BapBapav ovrwy tadv HETEDX KOTO Tijs 
dzrouKtas, eS<BapBapwhjoav, Kal peraoTavres els 
Tv opeunv ev tats dvaxwpiats KaTKNTAY, 
eGicavres 5° €autovs tpépeobar yaAaKTl Kat 
Kp€act Kal moMas ayeAas KTNVaV Tpedovres ovK 
émed€ovT0 otrov" KaTaokevdoavres 5 olKnaets 
éavtots KaTayelous Kal THY TOD Biov dieEaywyny év 
Tois opvypact Trovovplevoe TOUS eK TaV TrOAEMWY 
Kuwovvous e€éduyov. 610 Kal mportepov prev Kapyn- 
doviot, peta O€ TabTa “Pwyator todAAdKts troAEL7- 
cartes ToUToLs THS Tpolecews diypapTor. 
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offer sacrifices to this god address him as ‘“‘ Father 
Tolatis,”’ as the Persians do when they address Cyrus. 

After this Tolatis, on his return to Greeee, sailed 
over to Sieily and spent a considerable time on that 
island. And at this time several of those who were 
visiting the island in his eompany remained in Sieily 
because of the beauty of the land, and uniting with 
the Sieani they settled in the island, being especially 
honoured by the natives. Iolatis also received a 
great welcome, and sinee he eonferred benefits 
upon many men he was honoured in many of the 
eities with sacred precinets and with sueh distinctions 
as are aceorded to heroes. And a peeuliar and 
astonishing thing came to pass in connection with this 
colony in Sardinia. For the god? had told them in 
an oracle that all who joined in this eolony and their 
descendants should continually remain free men for 
evermore, and the event in their case has continued 
to be in harmony with the oraele even to our own 
times. For the people ofthe eolony in the long course 
of time came to be barbarized, sinee the barbarians 
who took part in the colony about them outnumbered 
them, and so they removed into the mountainous part 
of the island and made their home in the rough and 
barren regions and there, aceustoming themselves to 
live on milk and meat and raising large flocks and 
herds, they had no need of grain. ‘They also built 
themselves underground dwellings, and by spending 
their lives in such dug-out homes they avoided the 
perils which wars entail. Asa eonsequence both the 
Carthaginians in former days and the Romans later, 
despite the many wars which they waged with this 
people, did not attain their design.” 


1 Apollo in Delphi. * Cp. Book 5. 15. 
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1 6 ‘HpaxdAjs omitted by DF, Vogel. 
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As regards Jolaiis, then, and the Thespiadae and 
the colony which was sent to Sardinia, we shall rest 
satisfied with what has been said, and we shall con- 
tinue the story of Heracles from the point at which 
our account left off. 

31. After Heracles had completed his Labours he 
gave his own wife Megara in marriage to Iolaiis, 
being apprehensive of begetting any children by her 
because of the calamity which had befallen their other 
offspring, and sought another wife by whom he 
might have children without apprehension.! Con- 
sequently he wooed Iolé, the daughter of Eurytus 
who was ruler of Oechalia. But Eurytus was hesitant 
becanse of the ill fortune which had come inthe case of 
Megara and replied that he would deliberate concern- 
ing the marriage. Since Heracles had met with a 
refusal to his suit, because of the dishonour which had 
been shown him he now drove off the mares of 
Eurytus. But Iphitus, the son of Eurytus, har- 
bonred suspicions of what had been done and came 
to Tiryns in search of the horses, whereupon Heracles, 
taking him up on a lofty tower of the castle, asked 
him to see whether they were by chance grazing 
anywhere; and when Iphitus was unable to discover 
them, he claimed that Iphitus had falsely accused him 
of the theft and threw him down headlong from the 
tower. 

Because of his murder of Iphitus Heracles was 
attacked by a disease, and coming to Neleus at Pylus 
he besought him to purify him of the blood-guilt. 
Thereupon Neleus took counsel with his sons and 
found that all of them, with the exception of Nestor 
who was the youngest, agreed in advising him that he 


1 Cp. chap. 11. 
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1 Jno ris vocou after me(feotar deleted by Dindorf, Vogel, 
retained by Bekker. 
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should not undertake the rite of purification. 
Heracles then went to Deiphobus, the son of Hippo- 
lytus, and prevailing upon him was given the rite of 
purification, but being still unable to rid himself of 
the disease he inquired of Apollo how to heal it. 
Apollo gave him the answer that he would easily rid 
himself of the disease if he should be sold as a slave 
and honourably pay over the purchase price of him- 
self to the sons of Iphitus, and so, being now under 
constraint to obey the oracle, he sailed over to Asia in 
company with some of his friends. There he willingly 
submitted to be sold by one of his friends and became 
the slave of Omphalé, the daughter of Jardanus, who 
was still unmarried and was queen of the people who 
were called at that time Maeonians, but now Lydians. 
The man who had sold Heracles paid over the pur- 
chase price to the sons of Iphitus, as the oracle had 
commanded, and Heracles, healed now of the disease 
and serving Omphalé as her slave, began to mete out 
punishment upon the robbers who infested the land. 
As for the Cercopes, for instance, as they are called, 
who were robbing and committing many evil acts, 
some of them he put to death and others he took 
captive and delivered in chains to Omphalé. Syleus, 
who was seizing any strangers who passed by and 
forcing them to hoe his vineyards, he slew by a blow 
with his own hoe; and from the Itoni, who had been 
plundering a large part of the land of Omphalé, 
he took away their booty, and the city which they 
had made the base of their raids he sacked, and 
enslaving its inhabitants razed it to the ground. 
Omphalé was pleased with the courage Heracles 
displayed, and on learning who he was and who had 
been his parents she marvelled at his valour, set him 
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1 This story is told below in chap. £2. 
* Iliad 5. 638-42. 
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free, and marrying him bore him Lamus. Already 
before this, while he was yet a slave, there had been 
born to Heracles by a slave a son Cleodaeus. 

32. After this Heracles, returning to Peloponnesus. 
made war against Ilium, since he had a ground of 
complaint against its king, Laomedon. For when 
Heracles was on the expedition with Jason to get 
the golden fleece and had slain the sea-monster, 
Laomedon had withheld from him the mares which 
he had agreed to give him and of which we shall 
give a detailed account a little later in connection 
with the Argonauts.’ At that time Heracles had 
not had the leisure. since he was engaged upon 
the expedition of Jason, but later he found an 
opportunity and made war upon Troy with eighteen 
ships of war, as some say, but, as Homer writes, with 
six in all, when he introduces Heracles’ son 
Tlepolemus as saying *: 


Aye, what a man, they say, was Heracles 

In might, my father he, steadfast, with heart 
Of lion, who once came here to carry off 

The mares of King Laomedon, with but 

Six ships and scantier men, yet sacked he then 
The city of proud Ilium, and made 

Her streets bereft. 


When Heracles, then, had landed on the coast of 
the Troad, he advanced in person with his select 
troops against the city and left in command of the 
ships Oecles, the son of Amphiaraus. And since the 
presence of the enemy had not been expected, it 
proved impossible for Laomedon, on account of the 
exigencies of the moment, to collect a passable army, 
but gathering as many soldiers as he could he advanced 
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1 Augeas had agreed to give Heracles one-tenth of his 
herds in payment for the eleansing of lis stables. 
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with them against the ships, in the hope that if he 
could burn them he could bring an end to the war. 
Oecles came out to meet him, but when he, the 
general, fell, the rest succeeded in making good their 
flight to the ships and in putting out to sea from the 
land. Laomedon then withdrew and Joining combat 
with the troops of Heracles near the city he was 
slain himself and most of the soldiers with him. 
Heracles then took the city by storm and after 
slaughtering many of its inhabitants in the action he 
gave the kingdom of the Iliadae to Priam because of 
his sense of justice; for Priam was the only one of the 
sons of Laomedon who had opposed his father and 
had counselled him to give the mares back to 
Heracles, as he had promised to do. And Heracles 
crowned Telamon with the meed of valour by bestow- 
ing upon him Hesioné the daughter of Laomedon, 
for in the siege he had been the first to force his way 
into the city, while Heracles was assaulting the 
strongest section of the wall of the acropolis. 

33. After this Heracles returned to Peloponnesus 
and set out against Augeas, since the latter had de- 
frauded him of his reward. It came to a battle 
between him and the Eleans, but on this occasion 
he had no success and so returned to Olenus* to 
Dexamenus. ‘The latter’s daughter Hippolyté was 
being joined in marriage to Azan, and when Heracles, 
as he sat at the wedding feast, observed the Centaur 
Eurytion acting in an insulting manner towards 
Hippolyté and endeavouring to do violence to her, 
he slew him. When Heracles returned to Tiryns, 
Eurystheus charged him with plotting to seize the 


* A city of Achaca. 
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kingdom and commanded that he and Alemené 
and Iphicles and Jolaiis should depart from Tiryns. 
Consequently he was forced to go into exile along 
with these just mentioned and made his dwelling in 
Pheneus in Arcadia. ‘This city he took for his head- 
quarters, and learning once that a sacred procession 
had been sent forth from Elis to the Isthmus in honour 
of Poseidon and that Eurytus, the son of Augeas, was 
at the head of it, he fell unexpectedly upon Eurytus 
and killed him near Cleonae, where a temple of 
Heracles still stands. After this he made war upon 
Elis and slew Augeas its king, and taking the city by 
storm he recalled Phyleus, the son of Augeas, and 
gave the kingdom into his hands; for the son had 
been exiled by his father at the time when he had 
served as arbitrator between his father and Heracles 
in the matter of the reward and had given the decision 
to Heracles. 

After this Hippocodn exiled from Sparta his 
brother Tyndaretis, and the sons of Hippocoén. 
twenty in number, put to death Oeonus who was the 
son of Licymnius and a friend of Heracles ; whereupon 
Heracles was angered and set out against them, and 
being victorious in a great battle he madé a slaughter 
of every man ofthem. Then, taking Sparta by storm 
he restored Tyndaretis, w ho was the father of the 
Dioscori, to his kingdom and bestowed upon him the 
kingdom on the ground that it was his by right of 
war, commanding him to keep it safe for Heracles’ 
own descendants. There fell in the battle but a 
very few of the comrades of Heracles, though among 
them were famous men, such as Iphiclus and Cepheus 
and seventeen sons of Cepheus, since only three of his 








zév deleted by Kallenberg. 
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twenty sons came out alive; whereas of the opponents 
Hippocoén himself fell, and ten sons along with him, 
and vast numbers of the rest of the Spartans. From 
this campaign Heracles returned into Arcadia, and 
as he stopped at the home of Aleos the king he lay 
secretly with his daughter Augé, brought her with 
child, and went back to Stymphalus. Aleos was 
ignorant of what had taken place, but when the bulk 
of the child in the womb betrayed the violation of his 
daughter he inquired who had violated her. And 
when Augé disclosed that it was Heracles who had 
done violence to her, he would not believe what she 
had said, but gave her into the hands of Nauplius 
his friend with orders to drown her in thesea. But as 
Augé was being led offto Nauplia and was near Mount 
Parthenium, she felt herself overcome by the birth- 
pains and withdrew into a near-by thicket as if to 
perform a certain necessary act; here she gave birth 
to a male child, and hiding the babe in some bushes 
she left it there. After doing this Augé went back 
to Nauplius, and when she had arrived at the harbour 
of Nauplia in Argolis she was saved from death in an 
unexpected manner. Nauplius, that is, decided not 
to drown her, as he had been ordered, but to make a 
gift of her to some Carians who were setting out for 
Asia; and these men took Augé to Asia and gave her 
to Teuthras the king of Mysia. As for the babe that 
had been left on Parthenium by Augé, certain herds- 
men belonging to Corythus the king came upon it as 
it was getting its food from the teat of a hind and 
brought it as a gift to their master. Corythus re- 
ceived the child gladly, raised him as if he were his 
own son, and named him Telephus after the hind 
(elaphos) which had suckled it. After Telephus had 
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1 raidwr added by Wesseling. 
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come to manhood, being seized with the desire to learn 
who his mother was, he went to Delphi and received 
the reply to sail to Mysia to Teuthras the king. 
Here he discovered his mother, and when it was 
known who his father was he received the heartiest 
welcome. And since Teuthras had no male children 
he joined his daughter Argiopé in marriage to 
Telephus and named him his successor to the 
kingdom. 

34. In the fifth year after Heracles had changed 
his residence to Pheneus, being grieved over the 
death of Oeonus, the son of Licymnius, and of 
{phiclus his brother, he removed of his free will 
from Arcadia and all Peloponnesus. There with- 
drew with him a great many people of Arcadia and 
he went to Calydon in Aetolia and made his home 
there. And since he had neither legitimate children 
nor a lawful wife, he married Deianeira, the daughter 
of Oeneus, Meleager being now dead. In this con- 
nection it would not, in our opinion, be inappro- 
priate for us to digress briefly and to speak of the 
reversal of fortune which befel Meleager. 

The facts are these: Once when Oeneus had an 
excellent crop of grain, he offered sacrifices to the 
other gods, but neglected Artemis alone; and 
angered at him for this the goddess sent forth 
against him the famous Calydonian boar, a creature 
of enormous size. This animal harried the neigh- 
bouring land and damaged the farms; whereupon 
Meleager, the son of Oeneus, being then in the 
bloom of youth and excelling in strength and in 
courage, took along with himself many of the bravest 
men and set out to hunt the beast. Meleager was 
the first to plunge his javelin into it and by general 
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! The mother of Meleager. 
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agreement was accorded the reward of valour, which 
cousisted of the skin of the animal. But Atalanté, 
the daughter of Schoeneus, participated in the hunt, 
and since Meleager was enamoured of her, he re- 
linquished in her favour the skin and the praise for 
the greatest bravery. The sons of Thestius, how- 
ever, who had also joined in the hunt, were angered 
at what he had done, since he had honoured a 
stranger woman above them and set kinship aside. 
Consequently, setting at naught the award which 
Meleager had made, they lay in wait for Atalanté, 
and falling upon he as she returned to Arcadia 
took from her the skin. Meleager, however, was 
deeply incensed both because of ‘the love which he 
bore Atalanté and because of the dishonour shown 
her, and espoused the cause of Atalanté. And first 
of all he urged the robbers to return to the woman 
the meed of valour which he had given her; and 
when they paid no heed to him he slew them, although 
they were brothers of Althaea.t Consequently 
Althaea, overcome with anguish at the slaying of 
the men of her own blood, uttered a curse in which 
she demanded the death of Meleager; and the 
immortals, so the account runs, gave heed to her 
and made an end of his life. 

But certain writers of myths give the following 
account :—At the time of the birth of Meleager the 
Iates stood over Althaea in her sleep and said to 
her that her son Meleager would die at the moment 
when the brand in the fire had been consumed. 
Consequently, when she had given birth, she believed 
that the safety of her child depended upon the 
preservation of the brand and so she guarded the 
brand with every care. Afterward, however, being 
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deeply ineensed at the murder of her brothers, she 
burned the brand and so made herself the cause of 
the death of Meleager; but as time went on she 
grieved more and more over what she had done and 
finally made an end of her life by hanging. 

35. At the time that these things were taking 
place, the myth continues, Hipponotis in Olenus, 
angered at his daughter Periboea because she 
claimed that she was with child by Ares, sent her 
away into Aetolia to Oeneus with orders for him to 
do away with her at the first opportunity. Oeneus, 
however, who had recently lost his son and wife, 
was unwilling to slay Periboea, but married her 
instead and begat a son Tydeus. Such, then, is the 
way the story runs of Meleager and Althaea and 
Oeneus. 

But Heracles, desiring to do a service to the Caly- 
donians, diverted the river Acheloiis, and making 
another bed for it he reeovered a large amount of 
fruitfull and which was now irrigated by this stream. 
Consequently eertain poets, as we are told, have 
made this deed into a myth: for they have intro- 
duced Heracles as joining battle with Acheloiis, the 
river assuming the form of a bull, and as breaking 
off in the struggle one of his horns, which he gave 
to the Aetolians. This they call the “ Horn of 
Amaltheia,” and represent it as filled with a great 
quantity of every kind of autumn fruit, such as 
grapes and apples and the like, the poets signifying 
in this obscure manner by the horn of Acheloiis the 
stream which ran through the eanal, and by the 
apples and pomegranates and grapes the fruitful 
land which was watered by the river and the multi- 
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1 ¢.e. the idea of Heraeles’ strength is suggested both by the 
name Amaltheia, the first part of which is the same as that of 
amalakistia (“‘hardness”’) and by the hard thing a horn is— 
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tude of its fruit-bearing plants. Moreover, they say 
that the phrase “ Amaltheia’s Horn ’”’ is used as of 
a quality incapable of being softened (a-malakistia), 
whereby is indicated the tense vigour of the man 
who built the work. 

36. Heracles took the field with the Calydonians 
against the Thesprotians, captured the city of 
Ephyra by storm, and slew Phyleus the king of the 
Thesprotians. And taking prisoner the daughter of 
Phyleus he lay with her and begat Tlepolemus. 
Three years after his marriage to Deianeira Heracles 
was dining in the home of Oeneus and Eurynomus, 
the son of Architeles, who was still a lad in years, 
was serving him, and when the boy made some 
slip in the service Heracles gave him a blow with his 
fist, and striking him too hard he unintentionally 
killed the lad. Overcome with grief at this mis- 
fortune he went again into voluntary exile from 
Calydonia along with his wife Deianeira and Hyllus, 
his son by her, who was still a boy in years. And 
when in his jonrneying he arrived at the Euenus 
river he found there the Centaur Nessus who was 
conveying travellers across the river for a fee. 
Nessus carried Deianeira across first, and becoming 
enamoured of her because of her beauty he tried 
to assault her. But when she called to her husband 
for help Heracles shot the Centaur with an arrow, and 
Nessus, struck even while he was having intercourse 
with her and because of the sharpness of the blow 
being at once on the point of death, told Deianeira 
that he would give her a love-charm to the end that 
Heracles should never desire to approach any other 


a most fanciful conception. For another explanation of the 
origin of the phrase ‘‘ Amaltheia’s Horn” cp. Book 3. 68. 
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1 This differs slightly from the account in Sophocles, 
Women of Trachis, 572 ff., where Nessus enjoins upon 
Deianeira: ‘If thou gatherest with thy hands the blood 
clotted round my wound, at the place where the Hydra, 
Lerna’s monstrous growth, hath tinged the arrow with black 
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woman. He urged her, accordingly, to take the 
seed which had fallen from him and, mixing it with 
olive oil and the blood which was dripping trom the 
barb of the arrow, to anoint with this the shirt of 
Heracles.!_ This counsel, then, Nessus gaye Deianeira 
and at once breathed his last. And she put the 
seed, as Nessus had enjoined upon her, into a jar 
and dipped in it the barb of the arrow and kept it 
all unknown to Heracles. And he, after crossing 
the river, came to Ceyx, the king of Trachis, and 
made his dwelling with him, having with him the 
Areadians who always accompanied him on_ his 
campaigns. 

37. After this, when Phylas, the king of the 
Dryopes, had in the eyes of men committed an act 
of impiety against the temple of Delphi, Heracles 
took the field against him in company with the 
inhabitants of Melis, slew the king of the Dryopes, 
drove the rest of them out of the land, and gave it 
to the people of Melis; and the daugliter of Phylas 
he took captive and lying with her begat a son 
Antiochus. By Deianeira he became the father of 
two sons, younger than Hyllus, Gleneus and Hodites. 
Of the Dryopes who had been driven from their 
land some passed over into Euboea and founded 
there the city Carystus, others sailed to the island 
of Cyprus, where they mixed with the natives of 
the island and made their home, while the rest of the 
Dryopes took refuge with Eurystheus and won his 
aid because of the enmity which he bore to Heracles ; 


gall—this shall be to thee a charm for the soul of Heracles, 
so that he shall never look upon any woman to love her more 
than thee” (tr. of Jebb). And the incident takes place 
while Heracles is taking Deianeira home as his bride. 
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and with the aid of Eurystheus they founded three 
cities in Peloponnesus, Asiné, Hermioné, and Eon. 
After the removal of the Dryopes from their land 
a war arose between the Dorieis who inhabit the 
land called Hestiaeotis, whose king was Aegimius, 
and the Lapithae dwelling about Mount Olympus, 
whose king was Coronus, the son of Caeneus. And 
since the Lapithae greatly excelled in the number 
of their forces, the Doricis turned to Heracles for 
aid and implored him to join with them, promising 
him a third part of the land of Doris and of the 
kingship, and when they had won him over they 
made common cause in the campaign against the 
Lapithae. Heracles had with him the Arcadians 
who accompanied him on his campaigns, and master- 
ing the Lapithae with their aid he slew king Coronus 
himself, and massacring most of the rest he com- 
pelled them to withdraw from the land which was 
in dispute. After accomplishing these deeds he 
entrusted to Aegimius the third part of the land, 
which was his share, with orders that he keep it in 
trust in favour of Heracles’ descendants. He now 
returned to Trachis, and upon being challenged to 
combat by Cyenus, the son of Ares, he slew the 
man; and as he was leaving the territory of Itonus 
and was making his way through Pelasgiotis he fell 
in with Ormenius the king and asked of him the hand 
of his daughter Astydameia. When Ormenius re- 
fused him because he already had for lawful wife 
Deianeira, the daughter of Oeneus, Heracles took 
the field against him, captured his city, and slew the 
king who would not obey him, and “taking captive 
Asty -dameia he Jay with her and begat a son Ctesip- 
pus. After finishing this exploit he: set ok. “to 
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1 So Burmann: Tvrcoy II, Aty’arioy D. 
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Oechalia to take the field against the sons of Eurytus 
because he had been refused in his suit for the hand 
of Iolé. The Arcadians again fought on his side 
and he captured the city and slew the sons of Eurytus, 
who were Toxeus, Molion, and Clytius. And taking 
Iolé captive he departed from Euboea to the promon- 
tory which is called Cenaeum. 

38. At Cenaeon Heracles, wishing to perform a 
sacrifice, dispatched his attendant Lichas to Detaneira 
his wife, commanding him to ask her for the shirt 
and robe which he customarily wore in the eelebra- 
tion of sacrifices. But when Deianeira learned from 
Lichas of the love which Heracles had for Iolé, she 
wished him to have a greater affection for herself 
and so anointed the shirt with the love-charm which 
had been given her by the Centaur, whose intention 
was to bring about the death of Heracles. Lichas, 
then, in ignorance of these matters, brought back 
the garments for the sacrifice; and Heracles put on 
the shirt which had been anointed, and as the 
strength of the toxic drug began slowly to work he 
met with the most terrible calamity. For the 
arrow’s barb had carried the poison of the adder,} 
and when the shirt for this reason, as it became 
heated, attacked the flesh of the body, Heracles 
was seized with such anguish that he slew Lichas, 
who had been his servant, and then, disbanding his 
army, returned to Trachis. 

As Heracles continued to suffer more and more 
from his malady he dispatched Licymnius and Iolaiis 
to Delphi to inquire of Apollo what he must do to 
heal the malady, but Deianeira was so stricken by 
the magnitude of Heracles’ misfortune that, being 


1 eof the Lernaean Hydra; cp. chap. I. 5. 
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eonscious of her error, she ended her life by hanging 
herself. The god gave the reply that Heracles 
should be taken, and with him his armour and 
weapons of war, unto Oeté and that they should 
build a huge pyre near him; what remained to be 
done, he said, would rest with Zeus. Now when 
Iolaiis had carried out these orders and had with- 
drawn to a distance to see what would take place, 
Heracles, having abandoned hope for himself, 
ascended the pyre and asked each one who eame up 
to him to put torch to the pyre. And when no one 
had the courage to obey him Philoctetes alone was 
prevailed upon; and he, having received in return for 
his compliance the gift of the bow and arrows of 
Heracles, lighted the pyre. And immediately light- 
ning also fell from the heavens and the pyre was 
wholly consumed. After this, when the companions 
of Iolaits came to gather up the bones of Heracles 
and found not a single bone anywhere, they assumed 
that, in accordance with the words of the oracle, 
he had passed from among men into the company 
of the gods. 

39. These men, therefore, performed the offerings 
to the dead as to a hero, and after throwing up a 
great mound of earth returned to Trachis. Follow- 
ing their example Menoetius, the son of Actor and 
a friend of Heracles, sacrificed a boar and a bull 
and a ram to him as to a hero and commanded that 
each year in Opus Heracles should receive the sacri- 
fices and honours of a hero. Much the same thing 
was likewise done by the Thebans, but the Athenians 
were the first of all other men to honour Heracles 
with sacrifices like as to a god. and by holding up 
as an example for all other men to follow their own 
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reverence for the god they induced the Greeks first 
of all, and after them all men throughout the in- 
habited world, to honour Heracles as a god. 

We should add to what has been said about 
Heracles, that after his apotheosis Zeus persuaded 
Hera to adopt him as her son and henceforth for all 
time to cherish him with a mother’s love, and this 
adoption, they say, took place in the following 
manner. Hera lay upon a bed, and drawing Heracles 
close to her body then let him fall through her 
garments to the ground, imitating in this way the 
actual birth; and this ceremony is observed to this 
day by the barbarians whenever they wish to adopt 
ason. Hera, the myths relate, after she had adopted 
Heracles in this fashion, joined him in marriage to 
Hebé, regarding whom the poet speaks in the 
“ Necyia "1; 


I saw the shade of Heracles, but for 
Himself he takes delight of feasts among 
Th’ immortal gods and for his wife he hath 
The shapely-ankled Hebé. 


They report of Heracles further that Zeus enrolled 
him among the twelve gods but that he would not 
accept this honour; for it was impossible for him 
thus to be enrolled unless one of the twelve gods 
were first cast out; hence in his eyes it would be 
monstrous for him to accept an honour which involved 
depriving another god of his honour. 

Now on the subject of Heracles if we have dwelt 
over-long, we have at least omitted nothing from 
the myths which are related eoncerning him. 

40. As for the Argonauts, since Heracles joined 


1 Odyssey 11. 602-3. 
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1 +4v Dindorf: zdv. 


” cp. p. 393, n. 2, 
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them in their campaign, it may be appropriate to 
speak of them in this connection. 

This is the account which is given:—Jason was 
the son of Aeson and the nephew through his father 
of Pelias, the king of the Thessalians, and excelling 
as he did above those of his years in strength of body 
and nobility of spirit he was eager to accomplish a 
deed worthy of memory. And since he observed 
that of the men of former times Perseus and certain 
others had gained glory which was held in ever- 
lasting remembrance from the campaigns which 
they had waged in foreign lands and the hazard 
attending the labours they had performed, he was 
eager to follow the examples they had set. As a 
consequence he revealed his undertaking to the 
king and quickly received his approval. It was not 
so much that Pelias was eager to bring distinction 
to the youth as that he hoped that in the hazardous 
expeditions he would lose his life; for he himself 
had been deprived by nature of any male children 
and was fearful that his brother, with his son to aid 
him, would make an attempt upon the kingdom. 
Hiding, however, this suspicion and promising to 
supply everything which would be needed for the 
expedition, he urged Jason to undertake an exploit 
by sailing to Colchis after the renowned golden- 
fleeced skin of the ram. The Pontus at that time 
was inhabited on all its shores by nations which were 
barbarous and altogether fierce and was ealled 
‘“ Axenos,’’! since the natives were in the habit of 
slaying the strangers who landed on its shores. 
Jason, who was eager for glory, recognizing that the 
labour was difficult of accomplishment and yet not 
altogether impossible, and coneluding that for this 
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1 So Dindorf: mpés te to dBAov. 
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very reason the greater renown would attach to 
himself, made ready everything needed for the 
undertaking. 

4]. First of all, in the vicinity of Mount Pelion 
he built a ship which far surpassed in its size and in 
its equipment in general any vessel known in those 
days, since the men of that time put to sea on rafts 
or in very small boats. Consequently those who 
saw the ship at the time were greatly astonished, 
and when the report was noised about throughout 
Greece both of the exploit and of the enterprise of 
building the ship, no small number of the youths 
of prominence were eager to take part in the expe- 
dition. Jason, then, after he had launched the ship 
and fitted it out in brilliant fashion with everything 
which would astonish the mind, picked out the 
most renowned chieftains from those who were eager 
to share his plan, with the result that the whole 
number of those in his company amounted to fifty- 
four. Of these the most famous were Castor and 
Polydeuces, Heracles and Telamon, Orpheus and 
Atalanté the daughter of Schoeneus, and the sons of 
Thespius, and the leader himself who was setting 
out on the voyage to Colchis. ‘The vessel was called 
Argo after Argus, as some writcrs of myths record, 
who was the master-builder of the ship and went 
along on the voyage in order to repair the parts of 
the vessel as they were strained from time to time, 
but, as some say, after its exceeding great swiftness, 
since the ancients called what is swift argos. Now 
after the chieftains had gathered together they 
chose Heracles to be their general, preferring him 
because of his courage. 
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42. After they had sailed from Iolcus, the account 
continues, and had gone past Athos and Samothrace, 
they encountered a storm and were carried to 
Sigeium in the Troad. When they disembarked 
there, it is said, they discovered a maiden bound in 
chains upon the shore, the reason for it being as 
follows. Poseidon, as the story runs, beeame angry 
with Laomedon the king of Troy in eonneetion with 
the building of its walls.t aecording to the mythical 
story, and sent forth from the sea a monster to 
ravage the land. By this monster those who made 
their living by the seashore and the farmers who 
tilled the land contiguous to the sea were being 
surprised and carried off. Furthermore, a pestilence 
fell upon the people and a total destruetion of their 
erops, so that all the inhabitants were at their wits’ 
end because of the magnitude of what had befallen 
them. Consequently the common erowd gathered 
together into an assembly and sought for a deliver- 
ance from their misfortunes, and the king, it is 
said, dispatched a mission to Apollo to inquire of 
the god regarding what had befallen them. When 
the oracle, then, became known, which told that the 
cause was the anger of Poseidon and that only then 
would it cease when the Trojans should of their free 
will seleet by lot one of their children and deliver 
him to the monster for his food, although all the 
ehildren submitted to the lot, it fell upon the king’s 
daughter Hesioné. Consequently Laomedon was 
constrained by necessity to deliver the maiden and 
to leave her, bound in chains, upon the shore. Here 


1 Poseidon and Apollo had been compelled by Zeus to labour 
for Laomedon for hire, but, when they had built the walls of 
Troy Laomedon refused to pay them. 
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1 i.e. the Cabeiri. * ae. Castor and Polydeuees. 
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Heracles, when he had disembarked with the Argo- 
nauts and learned from the girl of her sudden ehange 
of fortune, rent asunder the chains which were 
about her body and going up to the eity made an 
offer to the king to slay the monster. When Lao- 
medon aeeepted the proposal and promised to give 
him as his reward lis invineible mares, Heracles, 
they say, did slay the monster and Hesioné was 
given the ehoice either to leave her home with her 
saviour or to remain in her native land with her 
parents. The girl, then, chose to spend her life 
with the stranger, not merely because she preferred 
the benefaction she had received to the ttes of kin- 
ship, but also because she feared that a monster 
might again appear and she be exposed by the 
citizens to the same fate as that from which she had 
just eseaped. As for Heracles, after he had been 
splendidly honoured with gifts and the appropriate 
tokens of hospitality, he left Hesioné and the mares 
in keeping with Laomedon, having arranged that 
after he had returned from Colehis, he should reeeive 
them again; he then set sail with all haste in the 
company of the Argonauts to aeeomplish the labour 
whieh lay before them. 

43. But there eame on a great storm and the 
chieftains had given up hope of being saved, when 
Orpheus, they say, who was the only one on ship- 
board who had ever been initiated in the mysteries 
of the deities of Samothrace.! offered to these deities 
the prayers for their salvation. And immediately the 
wind died down and two stars fell over the heads of 
the Dioscori,? and the whole company was amazed 
at the marvel which had taken plaee and eonecluded 
that they had been rescued from their perils by an 
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4 €. x > ¢ ‘ \ ~ ? 
dvvwv éavtovds amndrAdAdxGar. 810 Kat Tots éemyivo- 
~ , 
pevols Tapadocipou yeyernpevys Tis mepiTetetas, 
det Tovs yepalopevous Tay mAedvTwy edyas peEV 
/ ~ / \ \ ~ > / 
riWecOar tots LapdOpaé, tas d€ Tv aorépwv 
mapovolas davaméumev els THv TOV Atockdpwv 
émupavetav. 
> \ 3 ‘ / / ~ “~ 
Od pay adda rote AnEavTos Tob yewudvos 
amopyvar pév Tovs aptotets THS Opakns eis THv 
to Dwéws Bactrevoperyy yupav, mepiTreceiv bé 
dval veavickots él Tiywpia Suwpuypevols Kal pa- 
orig. TAnyas ovveyets AapBavovor- Tovtous 8 
e , / Car iX \ 4 Ld 
brdapyew Divéws viovs Kat KAcomdtpas, vy dacuw 
> > , ~ > / ~ X 
€& "Opedvias ris “EpeyOéws yennfjvar Kat 
/ \ \ 1] lad 5A \ 5 \ 
Bopéov, d1a d€1 pntpurds toAwav Kat daPodAds 
pevdeis Tuyxavovtas bd Too marpos adikws THs 
Tmpoetpynuevyns Tywpias. Tov yap Divéea yeyapn- 
Kora “ldalav viv Aapddavov Tob Uevbay Bactréws 
Ouyarépa, Kal dud TOV Tpos adTIY Epwra TaVvTa Yapt- 
Copevov, moredoa didte 7H pentpuia Biay éd¢’ 
UBper mpoojyayov ot mpdyoror, BovAdpevor Th 
\ / ~ \ ‘ X € / 
untpt xapilecOar. zradv dé mept tov ‘Hpardréa 
mapaddéws emidpavérvrwyv, daci Tovs pev ev tats 
avayKats ovras éemuxaréoac0at Kablamep Deods tovs 
aptotets, Kal Tas aitias SyAwoavTas Ths Tod 


1 Se deleted by Vogel, retained by Bekker, Dindorf, 
Jacoby. 


1 The Gemini, the appearanee of whieh was believed to 
have a quieting influence on the sea; thus Horaee (Odes, 
1. 3. 2) prays to ‘‘ Helen’s brethren, stars of light,” safely 
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act of Providence of the gods. For this reason, the 
story of this reversal of fortune for the Argonauts 
has been handed down to succeeding generations, 
and sailors when caught in storms always direct 
their prayers to the deities of Samothrace and 
attribute the appearance of the two stars! to the 
epiphany of the Dioscori. 

At that time, however, the tale continues, when 
the storm had abated, the chieftains landed in 
Thrace on the country which was ruled over by 
Phineus. Here they came upon two youths who by 
way of punishment had been shut within a burial 
vault where they were being subjected to continual 
blows of the whip; these were sons of Phineus and 
Cleopatra, who men said was born of Oreithyia, 
the daughter of Erechtheus, and Boreas, and had 
unjustly been subjected to such a punishment because 
of the unscrupulousness and lying accusations of 
their mother-in-law. For Phineus had married 
Idaea, the daughter of Dardanus the king of the 
Seythians, and yielding to her every desire out of 
his love for her he had believed her charge that his 
sons by an earlier marriage had insolently offered 
violence to their mother-in-law ont of a desire to 
please their mother. And when Heracles and his 
friends unexpectedly appeared, the youths who 
were suffering these tortures, they say, made suppli- 
cation to the chieftains as they would to gods, and 
setting forth the causes of their father’s unlawful 
to bring to Greece the ship which bears Vergil. Cp. Macaulay, 
The Lays of Ancient Rome: 


Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails. 
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TaTpos Taparopias detofat tay atuynudtwv 
avtovs €&eAéabar. 

44. Tov 6€ Duwéa mKpas amavr7ncavra, Tots 
Eévots mapayyetAae pendev TOV Kall’ éauTov mronv- 
mpaypovety: peydeva yap marépa AaBetv map viav 
Exovalws TyLwpiay, et py TH preyebet TOV ddueynpa- 
twv wvméplowrTo 71) ducky TOV yovewy Ets 
téexva dtAoctopytav. evtatla avpmdrdovtas tots 
mept tov “HpakdAéa tovs émexadovpeévous pev 
Bopedbas, adehpovs om ovras KAcomdzpas, A€yerar 
dua TH ovyyeveray mposTous Opphoat mpos THY 
Bonfevav, Kat Tovs ev TrEpLcEtevous Tots veavi- 
cKots Seapovs Tepipphear, Tous 5 evavTLouuevous 
TOV BapBapey dmoKreivat. OppaavTos d€ Tob 
Divéws mpos pany, Kal Tob TAjOous Tay Opaxay 
auvdpapovtTos, gaat tov ‘HpakAda ravtwy apiora 
dtaywriodpevoy adrov Te TOV Dwea Kat TOV dAAwY 
odk odAtyous avedetv, TO be TeAevTAtoy Kpari- 
cavra Tav Bactretwy Ty eer KAeomatpav éx! 
THs pudaxis mpoayayety, tots de Dweidats azo- 
KaTAOTHOAL Thy Tar pay apxyy: Bovdopeve om 
adT@v THY pnTpuLaV eT? alkias aTOKTEtVaL, TEtoat 
THs pev TYyLwplas TavTns dmoaThvat, Tmpos d€ 
Tov TaTepa mepapavras els. Thy Lkvitav éxetvov 
mapaKareoae | Tov els adtovs dvopn pdr ev AaBety 
KoAacw. od yernbevros TOV ey UKvonv Tis 
Ouyatpos Katayvavat Odvatov, tods 6° eK THs 
{<Aeomatpas viovs amevéykacba apa tots Opaét 
ddfav émetkeias. 

Ove ayvod Sé did7e tTwes TeV pvloypddwr 
tudAwbjvai pact Tovs Dwetdas b70 Tob TaTpds, Kal 
1 éx Vulgate, Bekker, Jacoby, omitted D, Dindorf, Vogel. 
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conduct implored that they be delivered from their 
unfortunate lot. 

44. Phineus, however, the account continues, met 
the strangers with bitter words and ordered them 
not to busy themselves with his affairs; for no 
father, he said, exacts punishment of his sons of his 
free will, unless they have overcome, by the magni- 
tude of their crimes, the natural love which parents 
bear towards their children. Thereupon the young 
men, who were known as Boreadae! and were of 
the company which sailed with Heracles, since they 
were brothers of Cleopatra, and because of their 
kinship with the young men, were the first, it is 
said, to rush to their aid, and they tore apart the 
chains which encircled them and slew such bar- 
barians as offered resistance. And when Phineus 
hastened to join battle with them and the Thracian 
multitude ran together, Heracles, they say, who 
performed the mightiest deeds of them all, slew 
Phineus himself and no small number of the rest, 
and finally capturing the royal palace led Cleopatra 
forth from out the prison, and restored to the sons 
of Phineus their ancestral rule. But when the sons 
wished to put their stepmother to death under 
torture, Heracles presuaded them to renounce such 
a vengeance, and so the sons, sending her to her 
father in Scythia, urged that she be punished for 
her wicked treatment of them. And.this was done; 
the Scythian condemned his daughter to death, and 
the sons of Cleopatra gained in this way among the 
Thracians a reputation for equitable dealing. 

I am not unaware that certain writers of myths 
say that the sons of Phineus were blinded by their 

1 ** Sons of Boreas.” 
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tov Dwéa Tis Opoias Tuyety avpdopas b76 Bopéov. 
dpotws d€ Kal TOV ‘Hpaxhéa Teves TapadedaKay 
mpos Ddpetav eSeAOdvra Kata THY “Aciay bm TeV 
“Apyovavray emt THS Ywpas dzoherdOfivac. Kal- 
dAov de Tovs maatovs pvbous ody amAnv ovde 
oupredenr’ neevnv tovopiay exe oupBeBnKe dwdmrep 
ov xP) davpaler, éav TWA TOV dpxaroroyoupe- 
ev pn svndwvws adraoe Tots womntats Kal ovy- 
ypadetor cuyKpivwpev. 

Od pay adda Kai rods Dwetdas Adyetat Tv 
Bactetav Tapadovras Th LNTpe KAconazpa ovoTpa- 
reGoa Tots dpiorebou. dvaxevras Oo avTovs 
ex THs Cpakns Kat Koytabdvras els Tov [I d6vrov 
mpocaxety * TH Tavpexg, TH dy pLornta. Tov 
eyywpiov ayvoobvras: vopytov yap elvat Tots Thy 
xwpav tavrTyv olkotct BapBapors Ovew "Aprépuoe 
TavpoméAw  ovs katamA€ovrus févovs' zap’ 
ols fact ay I geyéverav ev Tots VaTepov ypdvots 
tépevav tis elpnuéevyns Jeod Katacrabeioay Ovew 
oe Hg inaatin 

"Emyrovens d€ Ths laTtopias Tas THs Eevo- 
KTovéas aivias, GvayKatov Bpaxea dueADetv, aAws 
TE Kal THS mapeKPdoews olKelas egoperns Tats 
tav “ApyovavT@y mpageot. gaat yap ‘HXtov dvo 
yeveobar matoas, Ainrny re kat Ildpony: Tour 
d€ TOV per Atjrnv Bactredoat THs KoAyidos, tov 8 
erepov THs Tavpixis, audotépovs dé dteveynety 
@potnt. Kat Ilépoov peéev ‘Exaryy yevéobar 
Ouyarépa, TAN Kal mapavopia mpoéxovcay Tob 


1 zpocoxeity Hichstiidt, mpooxety (mpocéxeey Da) MSS., 
editors. 
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father and that Phineus suffered the like fate at 
the hands of Boreas. Likewise certain writers have 
passed down the account that Heracles, when he 
went ashore once in Asia to get water, was left 
behind in the country by the Argonauts. But. as 
a general thing, we find that the ancient myths do 
not give us a simple and consistent story; conse- 
quently it should occasion no surprise if we find, 
when we put the ancient accounts together, that in 
some details they are not in agreement with those 
given by every poet and historian. 

At any rate, according to these ancient accounts, 
the sons of Phineus turned over the kingdom to 
their mother Cleopatra and joined with the chief- 
tains in the expedition. And after they had set 
sail from Thrace and had entered the Pontus, they 
put in at the Tauric Chersonese, being ignorant of 
the savage ways of the native people. Tor it is 
customary among the barbarians who inhabit this 
land to sacrifice to Artemis Tauropolus the strangers 
who put in there, and it is among them, they say, 
that at a later time Iphigeneia became a priestess 
of this goddess and sacrificed to her those who were 
taken captive. 

45. Since it is the task of history to inquire into 
the reasons for this slaying of strangers, we must 
discuss these reasons briefly, especially since the 
digression on this subject will be appropriate in 
connection with the deeds of the Argonauts. We 
are told, that is, that Helius had two sons, Aeétes 
and Perses, Aeétes being king of Colchis and the 
other king of the Tauric Chersonese, and that both 
of them were exceedingly cruel. And Perses had a 
daughter Hecaté, who surpassed her father in bold- 
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matpos: dtAoKv’vnyoyv 6° obcay év tats amoTuytats 
avOpwrous avrt Ta Onpiwy Katarokevew. gtdd- 
teyvov 6 ets dappakwy Gavacinwrv ovrééces 
yevoperny 70 kahovpevov AKOVLTOV eSeupety, Kal 
Tis EKAOTOU Ouvdpews 7 metpav AapPavew piayougar 
Tats ddopevars Tots f€voes tpogats. eprecpiav 
s peydAny ev ToUTOLS éxovoay Tp@Tov pev TOV 
azépa dapydkw diadfeipar Kal duaddEacbar Thy 
BOE émett “Apréutdos tepov tdpvoapévny Kat 
Tovs KatatAdovtas Eévous Ovecbar 7H eG Katadei- 
Eacav ém wyorntt SstovopacOjvar. pera O€ 
7a0Ta ovvoikyjoacav Ainrn yevvnoat dv0 Ovyarépas, 
Kipxny re kat Mydecav, eve 6° viov Alyaréa. 

Kai tiv pev Kipxny ets dappdxwv ravrodamav 
émivotav éktpametcav éevpety pil@v mavrotas 
dvoets Kal duvdyes amictovpévas: odK dAlya 
pev yap dio THs untpos ‘Exdrys d:dax8Avar, ord 
d€ mAciw Sta THs dias emipedrcias e€evpotcav 
pydeplav UmepBoAny azroAumety éTépa mpos EeTrivotav 
dappakelas. do0fAvar 8 adtnv eis ydpov TH 
Paowret tav Lapparav, obs evtoe XKvGas mpoo- 
ayopevovot. Kal TO pev 7 paiTov Tov avdpa pap- 
pakos avedeivy, pera be TadTa TV Paovrctav 
diadeLaperny PaO ane Tov dpyopeveny Opa 
mpafat Kat Biaa. Oudrrep ekTregoucay TiS Base- 
Actas KaTa pev Twas TOY pvdoypagar duyety emt 
TOY wkeaveyv, Kal vijoov épnuov KaradaBopéevny 


' According to Ovid, Metamorphoses, 7. 408 ff., the plant 
which gave aconite came from the foam which dropped from 
the jaws of Cerberus when Heracles brought him out of Hades. 
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ness and lawlessness; she was also fond of hunting, 
and when she had no luck she would turn her arrows 
upon human beings instead of the beasts. Being 
likewise ingenious in the mixing of deadly poisons 
she discovered the drug called aconite! and tried 
out the strength of each poison by mixing it in the 
food given to the strangers. And since she possessed 
great experience in such matters she first of all 
poisoned her father and so succeeded to the throne, 
and then, founding a temple of Artemis and com- 
manding that strangers who landed there should be 
sacrificed to the goddess, she became known far and 
wide for her cruelty. After this she married Aeétes 
and bore two daughters, Circé and Medea, and a 
son Aegialeus. 

Although Circé also, it is said, devoted herself to 
the devising of all kinds of drugs and discovered 
roots of all manner of natures and potencies such as 
are difficult to credit, yet, notwithstanding that she 
was taught by her mother Hecaté about not a few 
drugs, she discovered by her own study a far greater 
number, so that she left to the other woman no 
superiority whatever in the matter of devising uses 
of drugs. She was given in marriage to the king of 
the Sarmatians, whom some call Seythians, and first 
she poisoned her husband and after that, succeeding 
to the throne, she committed many cruel and violent 
acts against her subjects. For this reason she was 
deposed from her throne and, according to some 
writers of myths, fled to the ocean, where she seized 
a desert island, and there established herself with 


For this reason the plant was reputed to grow near Heraclea 
on the Black Sea where the entrance to Hades was pointed 
out. : 
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evrad0a peta TOV cupdvyovcaw yuvakav Kabt- 
dpv0qvar, Kata dé Twas TeV loropiKdv éxAuTobcav 
tov Ildvrov Katotkqoa tHs “IraAias aKxpwripov 
TO pexpe TOD viv an’ éxeivys Kipkasov} dvopalo- 
jLevov. 

46. Thy de Myoevay ioropobat pabew Tapa TE THS 
LLNTPOS Kal THs adeAdiis dzaoas Tas Tay pappakwv 
dvuvapets, TMpoatpecet 6 evavtiwrdtn xpno8at- 
dtateActy yap Tovs katamA€ovras tov &évwv 
e€atpoupevyy eK TOV KWoUVWY, Kal TOTE Lev Tapa 
Tob maTpos aitetabat Serjoer Kal ydpiTe THY TOV 
peAAdrv7wy amddAdvabat cwrypiav, woTé &° adryy éx 
ahs dudakihs adtetoav mpovoetabat THS Ta aTux- 
ovyTE aopaheias: Tov yap Aujyray Ta pe Ota 
TH (diav WydtyTa, Ta 6° br THs YUVaLKos ‘Exa- 
Tys mevolevTa, mpoodéEacGat ro THs Eevoxtovias 
VOLLLOV. avrimparrovans de Tis Mydelas det 
uarrov TH mpoaipéoer TOV yovew, dact Tov 
Aijryy bTromTevoavTa TY ex THs Ouyatpdos émPov- 
Anv «is é€Acvidpav atrijy amobéc0a dvdrakyr: 
thy d€ Mijdecav duadpdcav Kataduyety els Te 
TEmevos "HAtov KelLevov Tapa Oddarrav. Kal 
ov 87) xpdvov rods “Apyovatras azo Tijs Tavpixs 
Kopuobevras VUKTOS Karam Aeboat zAs KodAyides 
eis TO TpoelpypLevov TEMLEVOS. eva, OF TEPLTUX~ 
évras 7H Myédeia TAavonpevy mapa. Tov atyraddy, 
Kat paddvras map’ auras 70 THs Eevorrovias 
vopyprov, amooefacbar ev ay WUcporn7 a THs 
maplevov, dnAwoavtas 6° adbtH THY éavTav €mt- 


2 Kipxecov I], Jacoby. 


2 In early times the southern boundary of Latium. 
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the women who had fled with her, though according 
to some historians she left the Pontus and settled 
in Italy on a promontory which to this day bears 
after her the name Cireaeum.1 

46. Concerning Medea this story is related :— 
From her mother and sister she learned all the 
powers which drugs possess, but her purpose in using 
them was exactly the opposite. For she made a 
practice of rescuing from their perils the strangers 
who eame to their shores, sometimes demanding 
from her father by entreaty and coaxing that the 
lives be spared of those who were to die, and some- 
times herself releasing them from prison and then 
devising plans for the safety of the unfortunate men. 
For Aeétes, partly because of his own natural 
cruelty and partly because he was under the influ- 
ence of his wife Hecaté, had given his approval to 
the custom of slaying strangers. But since Medea 
as time went on opposed the purpose of her parents 
more and more, Aeétes. they say, suspecting his 
daughter of plotting against him consigned her to 
free custody?; Medea, however, made her escape 
and fled for refuge to a sacred precinct of Helius on 
the shore of the sea. This happened at the very 
time when the Argonauts arrived from the Tauric 
Chersonese and landed by night in Colchis at this 
precinct. There they came upon Medea, as she 
wandered along the share, and learning from her of 
the custom of slaying strangers they praised the 
maiden for her kindly spirit, and then, revealing to 
her their own project, they learned in turn from 


2 The libera custodia of the Romanus, which corresponded 
in general to our release on bail oron parole, a citizen frequently 
assuming responsibility for the person of the prisoner. 
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Bodny maAw Trop: exeins pallet TOV mdpyxovra 
att Kivduvov azo} Tob TaTpos dta THY mpos TOUS 
Eévous evodeBerav. Kowot dé Tot cupdépovTos 
pavevros, THY pev M7jdecav emayyetAacbar ouvep- 
yioew adrots Hexpe av auvrTeAeowo TOV mpoKeEl- 
jeevov aOAov, Tov om lacova dia THY OpKwY Sobvar 
mores OTL yas auryy efet ovpBrov a7avTa 
zov Tod Civ xpovov. eta dé TabTa Tovs "Apyo- 
vasTas amoAumovrTas pudaxas Tis vews, VUKTOS 
oppijoa pera ris. MnSetas ez TO _xpvoopahiov 
épos’ mepl ob Ta" Kara, [épos olxetov av ety 
dueABetv, ¢ iva pndev TOV avnKOVTWY Els THY UTOKEL- 
pevnv iatopiav dyvorrat. 

47. Ppigov tov ’A@dapavros pvboroyobar Sua Tas 
amo THS LNTpuas émBoudas dvadaBdvra TH aoer- 
pny “EAAny puyetv ek THS ‘EM dos. TepaLov- 
prev O° avray KaTa. TWO. Oedv Tpovouay ek THS 
Edvparns els TV ’Aciav emi Kptod xpvoopddrov, 
THY pev mrapbevov anotecetvy eis tHv OaraTrav, 
ny an exetvys ‘EAAjozovrov dvopacbhvat, Tov 
be Dpifov ets tov Ilovrov mopevbevra KaTayOjvat 
pev Tpos THY Kodxia, KaTa O€ Te Adytov | Ovcavra. 
TOV KpLov dvabetvat to Sé€pos eis To TOD "Apeos 
iepov. Leta be Taira Bactrevovros ts KoAxidos 
Atjrou xXpnopov exmecety OT TOTE Kataortpeyper 
tov Biov orav £€vor KaTATAEVOaYTES TO xpuao- 
paddov dépos ameveyKwor. dia 64 TavTas Tas 
aitias Kat dia3 rv idiay wpdoTnTa KaTadeiEat 
Qvew tods Eévous, wa Siadobeions THs PHuns els 

1 amo Wesseling : dz. 


74 Hertlein: omitted D, 76 V ulgate. 
3 : Bud omitted by D, Vogel. 
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her of the danger which threatened her from her 
father because of the reverence which she showed 
to strangers. Since they now recognized that it 
was to their mutual advantage, Medea promised to 
co-operate with them until they should perform the 
labour which lay before them, while Jason gave her 
his pledge under oath that he would marry her and 
keep her as his life’s companion so long as he lived. 
After this the Argonauts left guards to watch the 
ship and set off by night with Medea to get the 
golden fleece, concerning which it may be proper 
for us to give a detailed account, in order that 
nothing which belongs to the history which we have 
“undertaken may remain unknown. 

47, Phrixus, the son of Athamas, the myths re- 
late, because of his stepmother’s plots against him, 
took his sister Hellé and fled with her from Greece. 
And while they were making the passage from Europe 
to Asia, as a kind of Providence of the gods directed, 
on the back of a ram, whose fleece was of gold, the 
maiden fell into the sea, which was named after her 
Hellespont,} but Phrixus continued on into the Pontus 
and was carried to Colchis, where, as some oracle 
had commanded, he sacrificed the ram and hung up 
its fleece as a dedicatory offering in the temple of 
Ares. After this, while Aeétes was king of Colchis, 
an oracle became known, to the effect that he was 
to come to the end of his life whenever strangers 
should land there and carry off the golden fleece. 
For this reason and because of his own cruelty as 
well, Aeétes ordained that strangers should be 
offered up in sacrifice, in order that, the report of 


1 i.e. Sea of Hellé. 
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dmav7a Tomov mept HS KédAywv aypidrytos 
undoes TOV E€vay emPhvar toAwjion THs ywpas. 
mepiBarety 5€ Kal TH Tepever Tetyos Kal dvAakas 
moods émorioa tay eK THS Taupikas: ad’ 
av Kal Tepatwdets mapa tots “EdAnot mAacbh- 
vat uwvGous. dtaBeBotobar yap ore mupinvoot Tabpor 
mept TO Tépevos UmApyov, Spakwy 8 duzvos} 
eTnpel TO O€pos, amo pev Tov Tavpwv perteve- 
xOetons aS opwrupias emt THY TOV Body ioyuv, 
dmo 6€ THs KaTa THY EFevoKToviay wydTNTOS 
muprvety* rods tavpous pulodoyyfévros: mapa- 
mAnoiws 5€ Tob THpotvros TO Téevos Apakovtos 
dvopalopevou, pleTevyvoyevat Tods moinTas emt TO 
TepaT@oes Kal KatamAnKtiKov tod Cudbov. Tis 
ojtolas b€ pvdodoyias exyecbar Kat Ta Tept Tod 
Mptéov Aeyopeva. StatAcBoar yap adtov dacww 
Ol Mev ETT VewS TPOTOLLIVY ETL THS TpwWpas exoVaNS 
Kptod, Kal THY “KAAny ducdopodcay emi TH vaurTia, 
Kal 6ta Tobr’ emt Tod Tolyou THS vews EKKU- 
mrovaayv, eis THY OdAarTay mpoTrecetv. evior O€ 
pact Tov Baoirea tav Lkvlav, davTa yayuBpov 
Aijrov, mapa ois KeAyous emionunoar Kae? 
dv Kalpov adAdvat ouvéBy tov Dpigov peta tov 
Tmadaywyob, epwrkds 6€ oxdvtTa tod mardds 
AaBeiv adzav év dwpeG map’ Aijrou, Kal Kabdzep 
viov yviowv ayaricavta Katadurety adtT@ TH 
Paoreiav. Tov d€ Tatdayusyov ovojalopevov Kprov 
tu0fqvat tots Oeots, Kat Tod cwpatos éKda- 
1 dunvos Vogel: adrots. * So Dindorf: wip zvetv. 
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the cruelty of the Colchi having been spread abroad 
to every part of the world, no stranger should have 
the courage to set foot on the land. He also threw 
a wall about the precinct and stationed there many 
guardians, these being men of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, and it is because of these guards that the 
Greeks invented monstrous myths. For instance, 
the report was spread abroad that there were fire- 
breathing bulls (fauroz) round about the precinct and 
that a sleepless dragon (drakon) guarded the fleece. 
the identity of the names having led to the transfer 
from the men who were Taurians to the cattle 
because of their strength and the cruelty shown in 
the murder of strangers having been made into the 
myth of the bulls breathing fire; and similarly the 
name of the guardian who watched over the sacred 
precinct, which was Dracon, has been transferred 
by the poets to the monstrous and fear-inspiring 
beast, the dragon. Also the account of Phrixus 
underwent a similar working into a myth. For, as 
some men say, he made his voyage upon a ship 
which bore the head of a ram upon its bow, and 
Hellé, being troubled with sea-sickness, while lean- 
ing far over the side of the boat for this reason, 
fell into the sea. Some say, however, that the king 
of the Scythians, who was a son-in-law of Aeétes, 
was visiting among the Colchi at the very time when, 
as it happened, Phrixus and his attendant were 
taken captive, and conceiving a passion for the 
boy? he received him from Aeétes as a gift, loved 
him like a son of his own loins, and left his kingdom 
to him. The attendant, however, whosc name was 
Crius (ram), was sacrificed to the gods, and when his 


1 i.e. Phrixus. 
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1 veS Dindorf: bed. 


2 7 II, Bekker, Dindorf, Vogel, 76 ABD, Jacoby. 
3 rére added by Dindorf, éonpaivero 6 Geos Jacoby. 
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body had been flayed the skin was nailed up on the 
temple, in keeping with a certain custom. And 
when later an oracle was delivered to Aeétes to the 
effect that he was to die whenever strangers would 
sail to his land and carry off the skin of Crius, the 
king, they say, built a wall about the precinet and 
stationed a guard over it; furthermore, he gilded 
the skin in order that by reason of its brilliant 
appearance the soldiers should eonsider it worthy of 
the most careful guarding. As for these matters, 
however, it rests with my readers to judge each in 
accordance with his own predilections. 

48. Medea, we are told, led the way for the 
Argonauts to the sacred precinet of Ares, whieh was 
seventy stades distant from the city whieh was 
called Sybaris and contained the palace of the rulers 
of the Colehi. And approaching the gates, which 
were kept elosed at night, she addressed the guards 
in the Taurie speech. And when the soldiers readily 
opened the gates to her as being the king’s daughter, 
the Argonauts, they say, rushing in with drawn 
swords slew many of the barbarians and drove the 
rest, who were struck with terror by the unexpected 
happening, out of the precinct, and then, taking 
with them the fleeee, made for the ship with all 
speed. Medea likewise, assisting the Argonauts, 
slew with poisons the dragon which, according to 
the myths, never slept as it lay coiled about the 
fleece in the preeinct, and made her way with Jason 
down to the sea. The Tauri who had eseaped by 
flight reported to the king the attack which had 








4 zovs ’Apyorvavtas Jacoby. 
®> So Hertlein, Vogel, rots dpaovpots D, Dindorf, Bekker, 


Jacoby. 
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1 «ai Boravais deleted by Dindorf. 
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been made upon them, and Aeétes, they say, took 
with him the soldiers who guarded his person, set 
out in pursuit of the Greeks, and came upon them 
near the sea. Joining battle on the first contact 
with them, he slew one of the Argonauts, Iphitus, the 
brother of that Eurystheus who had laid the Labours 
upon Heraeles, but soon, when he enveloped the 
rest of them with the multitude of his followers and 
pressed too hotly into the fray, he was slain by 
Meleager. The moment the king fell, the Greeks 
took courage, and the Colchi turned in flight and the 
larger part of them were slain in the pursuit. There 
were wounded among the chieftains Jason, Laértes, 
Atalanté, and the sons of Thespius, as they are 
called. However they were all healed in a few 
days, they say, by Medea by means of roots and 
eertain herbs, and the Argonauts, after securing 
provisions for themselves, set out to sea, and they 
had already reached the middle of the Pontie sea 
when they ran into a storm which put them in the 
greatest peril. But when Orpheus, as on the former 
occasion,! offered up prayers to the deities of Samo- 
thrace, the winds ceased and there appeared near 
the ship Glaucus the Sea-god, as he is ealled. The 
god accompanied the ship in its voyage without 
ceasing for two days and nights and foretold to 
Heracles his Labours and immortality, and to the 
Tyndaridae that they should be ealled Dioscori 
(Sons of Zeus ’’) and receive at the hands of all 
mankind honour like that offered to the gods. And, 
in general, he addressed all the Argonauts by name 
and told them that beeause of the prayers of Orpheus 
he had appeared in accordance with a Providenee 


1 Cp. chap. 43.1. 
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1 ras Hichstadt: tous. 2 Bovdevoacda DF, Jacoby. 








1 This was on the Asiatic side and was called by Polybius 
(4. 39.6) the ‘‘ Holy Place, where they say Jason on his voyage 
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of the gods and was showing forth to them what was 
destined to take place; and he counselled them, 
accordingly, that so soon as they touched land they 
should pay their vows to the gods through the inter- 
vention of whom they had twice already been 
saved. 

49. After this. the account continues, Glaucus 
sank back beneath the deep, and the Argonauts, 
arriving at the mouth of the Pontus, put in to the 
land, the king of the country being at that time 
Byzas, after whom the city of Byzantium was named. 
There they set up altars, and when they had paid 
their vows to the gods they sanctified the place,} 
which is even to this day held in hononr by the 
sailors who pass by. After this they put out to sea, 
and after sailing through the Propontis and Helles- 
pont they landed at the Troad. Here, when Heracles 
dispatched to the city his brother Iphiclus and 
Telamon to demand back both the mares and Hesioné, 
Laomedon, it is said, threw the ambassadors into 
prison and planned to lay an ambush for the other 
Argonauts and encompass their death. He had the 
rest of his sons as willing aids in the deed, but Priam 
alone opposed it; for he declared that Laomedon 
should observe justice in his dealings with the 
strangers and should deliver to them both his sister 
and the mares which had been promised. But when 
no one paid any heed to Priam, he brought two 
swords to the prison, they say, and gave them 
secretly to Telamon and his companions, and by 
disclosing the plan of his father he became the cause 


back from Colchis first sacrificed to the twelve gods” (tr. 
of Paton in the Z.C.L.). 
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1 [liad 5. 638-42; quoted before, chap. 32. 
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of their deliverance. For immediately Telamon and 
his companions slew such of the guards as offered 
resistance, and fleeing to the sea gave the Argonauts 
a full account of what had happened. Accordingly, 
these got ready for battle and went out to meet the 
forces which were pouring out of the city with the 
king. ‘There was a sharp battle, but their courage 
gave the chicftains the upper hand, and Heracles, 
the myths report, performed the bravest feats of 
them all; for he slew Laomedon, and taking the city 
at the first assault he punished those who were 
parties with the king to the plot, but to Priam, 
because of the spirit of justice he had shown, he 
gave the kingship, entered into a leaguc of fiend: 
ship with fae and then sailed aw ay in company 
with the Argonauts. But certain of the ancient 
poets have handed down the account that Heracles 
took Troy, not with the aid of the Argonauts, but 
on a campaign of his own with six ships, in order to 
get the mares; and Homer also adds his witness to 
this version in the following lines !: 


Aye, what a man, they say, was Heracles 

In might, my father he, steadfast, with heart 
Of lion, who once came here to carry off 

The mares of King Laomedon, with but 

Six ships and scantier men, yet sacked he then 
The city of proud Ilium, and made 

Her streets bereft. 


But the Argonauts, they say, set forth from the 
Troad and arrived at Samothrace, where they again 
paid their vows to the great eods and dedicated in 
the sacred precinct the bowls which are preserved 
there even to this day. 
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4 Cp. chap. 40. 
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50. While the return of the chieftains was as yet 
not known in Thessaly, a rumour, they say, went 
the rounds there that all the companions of Jason 
in the expedition had perished in the region of the 
Pontus. Consequently Pelias, thinking that an 
occasion was now come to do away with all who 
were waiting for the throne,! forced the father of 
Jason to drink the blood of a bull,?2 and murdered 
his brother Promaclhus, who was still a mere lad in 
years. But Amphinomé, his mother, they say, 
when on the point of being slain, perfor med a manly 
deed and one worthy of mendon: ; for fleeing to the 
hearth of the king she pronounced a curse “against 
him, to the effect that he might suffer the fate which 
his impious deeds merited, and then, striking her 
own breast with a sword, she ended her life heroically. 
But as for Pelias, when he had utterly destroyed in 
this fashion all the relatives of Jason, he speedily 
received the punishment befitting his impious deeds. 
For Jason, who had sailed that night into a road- 
stead which lay not far from Ioleus and yet was not 
in sight of the dwellers in the city, learned from one 
of the country-folk of the misfortunes which had 
befallen his kinsmen. Now all the chieftains stood 
ready to lend Jason their aid and to face any peril 
on his behalf, but they fell into dispute over how 
they should make the attack; some, for instance, 
advised that they force their way at once into the 
city and fall upon the king while he was not expecting 
them, but certain others declared that each one of 
them should gather soldiers from his own birthplace 
and then raise a general war; sinee it was impossible, 


2 According to Aristotle, Historia Animalium (3. 19). the 
blood was supposed to coagulate and choke the drinker 
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i So Hertlein: aoxretvar. 
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they maintained, for fifty-three men to overcome a 
king who controlled an army and important cities. 
While they were in this perplexity Medea, it is 
said, promised to slay Pelias all alone by means of 
cunning and to deliver to the chieftains the royal 
palace without their running any risk. And when 
they all expressed astonishment at her statement 
and sought to learn what sort of a scheme she had 
in mind, she said that she had brought with her 
many drugs of marvellous potency which had been 
discovered by her mother Hecaté and by her sister 
Circé; and though before this time she had never 
used them to destroy human beings, on this occasion 
she would by means of them easily wreak vengeance 
upon men who were deserving of punishment. 
Then, after disclosing beforehand to the chieftains 
the detailed plans of the attack she would make, 
she promised them that she would give them a 
signal from the palace during the day by means of 
smoke, during the night by fire, in the direction of 
the look-out which stood high above the sea. 

51. Then Medea, the tale goes on, fashioning a 
hollow image of Artemis secreted in it drugs of 
diverse natures, and as for herself, she anointed her 
hair with certain potent ointments and made it 
grey, and filled her face and body so full of wrinkles 
that all who looked upon her thought that she was 
surely an old woman. And finally, taking with her 
the statue of the goddess which had been so made 
as to strike with terror the superstitious populace 
and move it to fear of the gods, at daybreak she 
entered the city. She acted like one inspired, and 
as the multitude rushed together along the streets 


2 So Hertlein: onpaivery. 
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she summoned the whole people to receive the 
goddess with reverence, telling them that the 
goddess had come to them from the Hyperboreans 
fo bring good luck to both the whole city and the 
king. ud while all the inhabitants were rendering 
obeisance to the goddess and honouring her with 
sacrifices, and the whole city, in a word, was, along 
with Medea herself, acting like people inspired. she 
entered the palace. and there she threw Pelias into 
such a state of superstitious fear and, by her magie 
arts, so terrified his daughters that they believed 
that the goddess was actually there in person to 
bring prosperity to the house of the king. For she 
decked that Artemis. riding through the air upon 
a chariot drawn by dragons, had fescs in the air 
over many parts of the inhabited earth and had 
chosen out the realm of the most pious king in all 
the world for the establishment of her own worship 
and for honours which should be for ever and ever; 
and that the goddess had commanded her not only 
to divest Pelias, by means of certain powers which 
she possessed, of his old age and make his body 
entirely young, but also to bestow upon him many 
other gifts, to the end that his life should be blessed 
and pleasing to the gods. 

The king was filled with amazement at these 
astonishing proposals, but Medea, we are informed, 
promised him that then and there, in the case of 
her own body, she would furnish the proof of what 
she had said. Then she told one of the daughters 
of Pelias to bring pure water, and when the maiden 
at once carried out her request, she shut herself 
up, they say, in a small chamber and washing 
thoroughly her whole body she made it clean of the 
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1 efvat Dindorf: otaas MSS, Vogel. 
2 So Dindorf: zpoonvas. 
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potent influences of the drugs. Being restored, 
then, to her former eondition, and showing heweele 
to the king, she amazed those who gazed upon her, 
and they thought that a kind of Providence of the 
gods had transformed her old age into a maiden’s 
youth and striking beauty. Also, by means of 
certain drugs, Medea caused shapes of the dragons 
to appear, which she declared had brought “the 
goddess through the air from the Hyperboreans to 
make her stay with Pelias. And since the deeds 
which Medea had performed appeared to be too 
great for mortal nature, and the king saw fit to 
regard her with great approval and, in a word, 
believed that she was telling the truth, she now. 
they say, in private conversation with Pelias urged 
him to order his daughters to co-operate with her 
and to do whatever she might command them; for 
it was fitting, she said, that the king’s body should 
receive the “favour avhich the gods were aecording 
to him through the hands, not of servants, but of 
his own ehildren. Consequently Pelias gave explicit 
directions to his daughters to do everything that 
Medea might command them with respect to the 
body of their father, and the maidens were quite 
ready to carry out her orders. 

52. Medea then, the story relates, when night 
had come and Pelias had fallen asleep, informed 
the daughters that it was required that the body of 
Pelias be boiled in a eauldron. But when the 
maidens received the proposal with hostility, she 
devised a second proof that what she said could be 
believed. For there was a ram full of years which 
was kept in their home, and she announced to the 
maidens that she would first boil it and thus make 
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it into a lamb again. When they agreed to this, 
we are told that Medea severed it apart limb by 
limb, boiled the ram's body, and then. working a 
deception by means of certain drugs, she drew out 
of the cauldron an image which looked like a lamb. 
Thereupon the maidens were astounded, and were 
so convinced that they had received all possible 
proofs that she could do what she was promising 
that they carried out her orders. All the rest of 
them beat their father to death, but Alcestis alone, 
because of her great piety, would not lay hands 
upon him who had begotten her. 

After Pelias had been slain in this way, Medea, 
they say, took no part in cutting the body to pieces 
or in boiling it, but pretending that she must first 
offer prayers to the moon, she caused the maidens 
to aseend with lamps to the highest part of the roof 
of the palace, while she herself took much time 
repeating a long prayer in the Colehian speech, thus 
affording an interval to those who were to make the 
attack. Consequently the Argonauts. when from their 
look-out they made out the fire, believing that the 
slaying of the king had been aecomplished, hastened to 
thecity on the run, and passing inside the walls entered 
the palace with drawn swords and slew such guards 
as offered opposition. The daughters of Pelias, who 
had only at that moment descended from the roof 
to attend to the boiling of their father, when they 
saw to their surprise both Jason and the chieftains 
in the palaee, were filled with dismay at what had 
befallen them; for it was not within their power to 
avenge themselves on Medea, nor could they by 
deceit make amends for the abominable act which 
they had done. Consequently the daughters, it is 
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related, were about to make an end of their lives. 
but Jason, taking pity upon their distress, restrained 
them, and exhorting them to be of good courage, 
showed them that it was not from evil design that 
they had done wrong but it was against their will 
and because of deception that they had suffered 
this misfortune. 

53. Jason now, we are informed, promising all his 
kindred in general that he would conduct himself 
honourably and magnanimously, summoned the 
people to an assembly. And after defending himself 
for what he had done and explaining that he had 
only taken vengeance on men who had wronged him 
first, inflicting a less severe punishment on them 
than the evils he himself had suffered, he bestowed 
upon Acastus, the son of Pelias, the aneestral king- 
dom, and as for the daughters of the king, he said 
that he considered it right that he himself should 
assume the responsibility for them. And ultimately 
he fulfilled his promise, they say, by joining them all 
in marriage after a time to the most renowned men. 
Alcestis, for instance. the eldest he gave in marriage 
to Admetus of Thessaly, the son of Pheres, Amphi- 
nomé to Andraemon, the brother of Leonteus, 
Euadné to Canes, who was the son of Cephalus and 
king at that time of the Phocians. These marriages 
he arranged at a later period; but at the time in 
question, sailing together with the chieftains to the 
Isthmus of Peloponnesus, he performed a saerifice 
to Poseidon and also dedicated to the god the ship 
Argo. And since he received a great welcome at 
the court of Creon. the king of the Corinthians, he 
became a citizen of that city and spent the rest of 
his days in Corinth. 
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When the Argonauts were on the point of separat- 
ing and departing to their native lands, Heracles, 
they say, proposed to the chieftains that, in view of 
the’ unexpected turns fortune takes, they should 
exchange oaths among one another to fight at the 
side of anyone of their number who should eall for 
aid; and that, furthermore, they should choose out 
the most excellent place in Greece, there to insti- 
tute games and a festival for the whole race, and 
should dedicate the games to the greatest of the 
gods, Olympian Zeus. After the chieftains had 
taken their oath concerning the alliance and had 
entrusted Heracles with the management of the 
games, he, they say, picked the place for the festival 
on the bank of the Alpheius river in the land 
of the Eleans. Accordingly, this place beside the 
river he made sacred to the greatest of the gods 
and ealled it Olympia after his appellation. When 
he had instituted horse-races and gymnastie con- 
tests, he fixed the rules governing the events and 
then dispatched saered commissioners to announce 
to the cities the speetacle of the games. And 
although Heracles had won no moderate degree of 
fame beeause of the high esteem in which he was 
held by the Argonauts throughout their expedition, 
to this was now added the glory of having founded 
the festival at Olympia, so that he was the most 
renowned man among all the Greeks and, known 
as he was in almost every state, there were many 
who sought his friendship and who were eager to 
share with him in every danger. And since lie was 
an object of admiration because of his brav ery and 
his skill as a general, he gathered a most powerful 
army and visited all the inhabied world, conferring 
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his benefactions upon the race of men, and it was in 
return for these that with general approval he re- 
ceived the gift of immortality. But the poets, 
following their eustom of giving a tale of wonder, 
have recounted the myth that Heracles, single- 
handed and without the aid of armed forees, per- 
formed the Labours which are on the lips of all. 
54. But we have now recounted all the myths 
which are told about this god,! and at this time 
must add what remains to be said about Jason. 
The account runs like this:—Jason made his home 
in Corinth and living with Medea as his wife for 
ten years be begat children by her, the two oldest, 
Thessalus and Aleimenes, being twins, and the 
third, Tisandrus, being much younger than the 
other two. Now during this period, we are informed, 
Medea was highly approved by her husband, because 
she not only exeelled in beauty but was adorned 
with modesty and every other virtue; but after- 
ward, as time more and more diminished her natural 
comeliness, Jason, it is said, became enamoured of 
Glaucé, Creon’s daughter, and sought the maiden’s 
hand in marriage. After her father had given his 
consent and had set a day for the marriage, Jason, 
they say, at first tried to persuade Medea to with- 
draw from their wedlock of her free-will; for, he 
told her, he desired to marry the maiden, not because 
he felt his relations with Medea were beneath him, 
but because he was eager to establish a kinship 
between the king’s house and his children.? But 
when his wife was angered and called upon the gods 
who had been the witnesses of their vows, they say 
that Jason, disdaining the vows, married the daughter 


2 The plea urged by Jason in Euripides, Medea, 551 ff. 
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droogddta deloted by Vogel, Jacoby. 


1 7.e. from the territory of Corinth. 

? This is the manner of Glaucé’s death in the Medea of 
Euripides. His version also differs from the account which 
follows, in that there are only two sons of Jason and Medea, 
and after slaying them Medea carries off their bodies so that 
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of the king. Thereupon Medea was driven out of 
the eity, and being allowed by Creon but one day 
to make the preparations for her exile,! she entered 
the palaee by night, having altered her appearance 
by means of drugs, and set fire to the building by 
applying to it a little root which had been discov ered 
by her sister Circé and had the property that when 
it was onee kindled it was hard to put out. Now 
when the palace suddenly burst into flames, Jason 
quickly made his way out of it, but as for Glaucé 
and Creon, the fire hemmed them in on all sides 
and they were consumed by it. Certain historians, 
however, say that the sons of Medea brought to the 
bride gifts whieh had been anointed with poisons, 
and that when Glaucé took them and put them 
about her body both she herself met her end and 
her father, when he ran to help her and embraced 
her body, likewise perished.* 

Although Medea had been successful in her first 
undertakings, yet she did not refrain, so we are 
told, from taking her revenge upon Jason. For 
she had come to ‘such a state of rage and jealousy, 
yes, even of savageness, that, since Pye had escaped 
from the peril which ghrentened him at the same 
time as his bride, she determined, by the murder 
of the children of them both, to plunge him into the 
deepest misfortunes; for, except for the one son 
who made his escape from her, she slew the other 
sons and in company with her most faithful maids 


Jason may not even give them formal burial, and that Jason 
does not commit suicide. The fountain of Glaucé has been 
found (cp. Am. Journ. of Archaeology, 4 (1900), 458-75; 
14 (1910), 19-50), but not as yet the tomb of the children 
which was pointed ont to Pausanias (2. 3. 6). 
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fepamrauvidwy eéTe vuKTos péans guyeiy ek THs 
KopivOov, Kat duexmecetv ets OnBas mpos ‘HpakdAda: 
Tobrov yap peaitny yeyovdta T&v dporoyav 
? La > / : , ? ~ 

ev KodAyots emnyyéAPac BonPyoev atth mapa- 
o7ovooupern. 

55. °Ev tocovtw S€ tov peéev “Idoova orepybévra 
Téxvww Kal yuvatkos Sd€at mado Sikava Twemovbévat: 
510 Kat py Suvapevov eveyKeitv TO péyefos Tihs 
cupdopas ex Tob Chv €avTov petacryoa. Tovs 
be al , by ~ x A & 

€ Kopwtovs exmemAnyGac pev rv dSewdrnra 
THS Tepieretas, padcota 5° amopety epi Tis 
Tabs Tov Taiiwv. didmep atooreAdvrwy atbrav 
TIvéade rods emepwrncovtas tov Oeov drrws 
xpnoréov €att Tots cwpact THY Talowy, mpoaTaéat 
mv lIvOtav &v 7H tepéver tHS “Hpas adrouvs 
Gaipat Kai Tidy ypwika@v abtovs agioiv. mon- 

Lf \ ~ a X 4 ‘ 
cavtwy b€ trav Kopwhiwy ro mpooraxler, fact 
Oerraddy pev Tov dtadvyovTa Tov amo THs “NnTpOS 
dovov ev KopivOw tpag¢évta pera Tatra émaveeciv 

> > f > > 7 é > e 

eis “IwAxdv, otoav “Idcovos marpiia: ev # KaTa- 
AaBovta tpoodatws “Axaortov Tov IleAtou rereAcu- 
T™mKOTA TapadaBeiv Kata yévos TpoorjKoveay THY 
Baotrtelay, Kai tovs bd éavtov TeTaypevous 
ag’ €avtod mpocayopetoat MetTadovs. ovK ayvod 
dé dudte wept THs TOV OertarGv mpoonyopias od 

7 , A € / 3 \ ‘ 7 
TavTny povyv tHv totoptav, adda Kal dtadwrous 


1 t.e. that Jason would wed Medea and ‘‘keep her as his 
life’s companion so long as he lived ” (cp. chap. 46. 4). 
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fled in the dead of night from Corinth and made her 
way safely to Heracles in Thebes. Her reason for 
doing so was that Heracles had acted as a mediator 
in connection with the agreements ! which had been 
entered into in the land of the Colchians and had 
promised to come to her aid if she should ever find 
them violated. 

55. Meanwhile, they go on to say, in the opinion 
of everyone Jason, in losing children and wife, had 
suffered only what was just; consequently, being 
unable to endure the magnitude of the affliction, 
he put an end to his life? The Corinthians were 
greatly distressed at such a terrible reversal of 
fortune and were especially perplexed about the 
burial of the children. Accordingly, they dispatched 
messengers to Pytho to inquire of the god what 
should be done with the bodies of the children, and 
the Pythian priestess commanded them to bury the 
children in the sacred precinct of Hera and to pay 
them the honours which are accorded to heroes. 
After the Corinthians had performed this command, 
Thessalus, they say, who had escaped being murdered 
by his mother, was reared as a youth in Corinth and 
then removed to Ioleus, which was the native land 
of Jason; and finding on his arrival that Acastus, 
the son of Pelias, had recently died, he took over 
the throne which belonged to him by inheritance 
and called the people who were subject to himself 
Thessalians after his own name. I am not unaware 
that this is not the only explanation given of the 
name the Thessalians bear, but the fact is that the 
other accounts which have been handed down to us 

* According to Euripides (Medea, 1386), a beam of wood fell 
from the rotting Argo upon Jason and killed him. 
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érépas mapadeddo8ar aupBéByke, mept av év 
olKeLoTepous prnoOnoopeba, Katpots. 

Thy d obv Mydecay ev OnBats pact katahap- 
oboay “Hpardéa paved mabet ouvexopevov Kal 
Tovs vious dmreKTayKOTA, pappdxors avrov idoa- 
cba. Tob Oy Kupuobéws € ETL ELLEVOU tots mpoordy- 
pac, amoyvotcar aa KaTa TO Tapov eK TOUTOU 
Bonbevay Kataduyety ets "AByvas. Tpos Atyéa TOV 
Tlavdtovos. evrabba 8 of pev pacw avrry 
Alye? ovvoirjoacav yevvioae Midov Tov Dorepov 
Médias BaotAevoavra, Twes 8° ioropotow bd’ 
‘Innérov tod Kpéovros e€aitoupévny TuXety Kpioews 
Kal TOV eyKAnuaTwy arroAvOfvat. pera dé Tabra. 
Onodws émaveNOdvros €x Tpotlqvos eis tas 
"AGivas, eyKAnbeioay emi dappakeia duyeiv 
ex TIS mOoAews ddvros 8 Aiyéws Tovs Tmapa- 
mépubovras eis HV Bovdouro xXwpar, ets TH Dowtenv 
KopeoOfvac. evretbev 8° eis Tovs ava Tomous 
ths ’Acias avaBdoav ovvourfjoai Tut TOY emt- 
pavav Baoiréwy, &€ of yevvijoa matba, Mfjdov- 
Kat Tov! maida pera THY Tob maTpos TeAcuTHY 
dtadeEdpevov Tv Bactrciav OavpacbAvat te KaTa 
A > f ‘ A AY 2 > > e ~ la 
TH avdpelay Kal tods Aaods? af’ éavtot Mrdous 
> 4 
dvopdoa. 

56. KaééAou dé dua THY Trav Tpaypoady TEparetav 
moukiAn tis Kat Sua¢opos toropta mept Mydeias 
eS eviverrat, Kal TLWES xapilecbas BovAdpevor 
tois *A@nvaiots g¢acty adtiy avadaBoticay tov 


1 sov Bekker: ov peév. 2 Aaods Rhodomann: dAdous. 





1 This is not in the extant portions of Diodorus. 
2 Cp. chap. LL. 
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are likewise at variance with one another, and con- 
cerning these we shall speak on a more appropriate 
occasion.! 

Now as for Medea, they say, on finding upon her 
arrival in Thebes that Heracles was possessed of a 
frenzy of madness and had slain his sons,? she re- 
stored him to health by means of drugs. But since 
Eurystheus was pressing Heracles with his com- 
mands,? she despaired of receiving any aid from him 
at the moment and sought refuge in Athens with 
Acgeus, the son of Pandion. Here, as some say, 
she married Aegeus and gave birth to Medus, who 
was later king of Media, but certain writers give 
the account that, when her person was demanded 
by Hippotes, the son of Creon, she was granted a 
trial and cleared of the charges he raised against 
her. After this, when Theseus returned to Athens 
from Troezen, a charge of poisoning was brought 
against her and she was exiled from the city; but 
by the gift of Aegeus she received an escort to go 
with her to whatever country she might wish and 
she came to Phoenicia. From there she journeyed 
into the interior regions of Asia and married a certain 
king of renown, to whom she bore a son Medus; 
and the son, succeeding to the throne after the 
death of the father, was greatly admired for his 
courage and named the people Medes after himself. 

56. Speaking generally, it is because of the desire 
of the tragic poets for the marvellous that so varied 
and inconsistent an account of Medea has been 
given out; and some indeed, in their desire to win 
favour with the Athenians, say that she took that 


3 i.e. with the Labours which Heracles had to perform for 
him, 
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e& Alyéws Midov eis KeédAyous dtacwlqvac- 
KaTa d€ TObTOY TOV ypovov Ainrny éx THs Bactrelas 
bd tadeAdod IIdpaov Biaiws éxmemTwKdta Tiv 
apxynv dvaxrioacbat, Mydou Tod Mnoetas dveAdvros 
TOV Iléponv: peta S€ Taira Surdpews eyKparh 
yevopevov TOV Moov modAny emedeiv Tis. Drep TOV 
IIdvrov ’Acias, Kat Katacyety THY am ékeivov 
Myéiav mpooayopevbetoay. GAG yap TO maGas 
Tas amopacers THY TeEpt THs. Myetas pvdoroyn- 
cavrey avaypagew OUK avayKatov dua Kat 
plaxpov elvae Kpivovtes TA KaTaAerTOpEva THS TeEpt 
TOV “Apyovavtay taroptas mpoabjcoper. 

OdK dALyor yap TOV Te dpxatev ovyypapewy Kal 
Trav peTayeveoTépey, av earl Kal Tipacos, pact 
tous *Apyovatras peta Tv Tob dSépous apmayny 
muOopévovs v7’ Ainrov mpoxarerAndbar vavot 7d 
orépa tot IIdvrov, mpaEw emreXécacbar mapd- 
dofov Kal pununs aéiav. avamAevoavrTas yap 
abrovs dia tot Tavdidos worapod én ras mnyds, 
Kal KaTa Tomov TWa THY vabv SdteAKJoavras, 
Kal’ érépov mdaAw motapod TH plow €xovTos 
els TOV WKeavov KaTaTAcdaat mpds THY OdAaTTaY, 
amo 5€ Tay dpxrwy emt rHv ddow Koprobjvar TH 
yi éxovras &€ edwrtpwv, Kal zAnalov ywopevous 
Dadelpwy ets tHv Kal? Huds OdAatray ciamAcdoa. 
amobdei€ets 5€ TOUTWY d€povat, SetxvivTEs TOUS TApA. 
TOV Wkeavov KaTotKobytas KeATovs ceBopévous 
partota tav Oedv tods Atoakdpous: mapadd- 
otplov yap adrods éyew ex madadv ypdvwv THY 
TouTwy tev OYedv mapovciay é€K Tod wKeavot 


1 Cp. p. 412, n. 1. * The Don. 
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Medus whom she bore to Aegeus and got off safe 
to Colchis; and at that time Aeétes, who had been 
forcibly driven from the throne by his brother Perses. 
had regained his kingdom, Medus, Medea’s son, 
having "alain Perses 5 and that afterwards Medus, 
securing the command of an army, advanced over a 
large part of Asia which lies above the Pontus and 
secured possession of Media, which has been named 
after this Medus. But since in our judgment it is 
unnecessary and would be tedious to pecora all the 
assertions which the writers of myths have made 
about Medea, we shall add only those items which 
have been passed over concerning the history of the 
Argonauts. 

Not a few both of the ancient historians and of 
the later ones as well, one of whom is Timaeus,} say 
that the Argonauts, after the seizure of the fleece, 
learning that the Wout of the Pontus had already 
been blockaded by the fleet of Acétes, performed 
an amazing exploit which is worthy of mention. 
They eajled: that is to say, up the Tanais river? as 
far as its sources, and at a certain place they hauled 
the ship overland, and following in turn another 
river which flows into the occan they sailed down 
it to the sea; then they made their course from the 
north to the west,? keeping the land on the left, and 
when they had arrived near Gadeira (Cadiz) they 
sailed into our sea.4. And the writers even offer proofs 
of these things, pointing out that the Celts who dwell 
along the ocean venerate the Dioscori above any 
of the gods, since they have a tradition handed down 
from ancient times that these gods appeared among 


3 i.e. south-west. 4 The Mediterranean. 
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yeyevnuevnv. elvar d€ Kal THY Tapa TOV WKEeaVvor 
xwpav ovK dAlyas Exovoav mpoonyopias dno Te TOY 
“Apyovautay Kal TOV Avookdpwy. TapaTrAnatas 
dé Kai THY evros Tadeipwv A7etpov exe eu pavh 
onuela THS ToUTWY avaKopudhs. rept pev “yap 
77 Tuppyviav katamAedoavras avrovs eis voov 
THY dvopaloperny AiOdevav TOV ev are Aypéva, 
KadMAarov 6 ovra Tév ev €xelvots To ts ToTOLS, "Apy@ov 
dzr6 THS vEews mpooayopetoat, Kat Hexpe TOVOE TOV 
xpdovev Suapreverv abrob THY mpoonyopiay. Tapa- 
mAnoius d€ Tols elpnrévois KaTA pev TH Tuppyviav 
amo oTadiwv OKTaKoo toy THs ‘Pwpns dvopydoat 
Areva Terdapdva, kata d¢ Doppias ris "IraXias 
Alnrny tov viv Kaunrnv mpocayopevdpevov. mpds 
d€ TovTois bm’ avépwry avTovs expidévtas els Tas 
Lupreis, Kat paldvras mapa Tpitwvos tot tore 
Baowrevovros THs AtBuns THY idudTnTAa THs Oaddr- 
TS, Kat TOV Kivduvoy exduydvTas, Swpyoacbae 
xaAKodv Tpimoda TOV apxatos ev KEeXapayLevov 
ypdppace, pEXpL d€ THY vewTeépwv xpovev diapetv- 
avTa Tapa Tots Eveoreptrats. 

Od wapadenréov 8 jyiv ave€éAeyKrov rH 
totopiay Tay amod¢nvapevwy tots *Apyovavtas 
ava tov "lotpov mAcvoavtas expt TOV THy@v KaT- 
evexOnvat dua TIS dvrumpoousrou pices ™pos TOV 
*AdptariKov KdAmov. ToUTOUS ‘yap 6 ypovos WPeySev 
dmoAaBovras TOV ev TA Ilovrw mAetoot oTOpaow 
e€epevydpevov "lotpov Kat TOV els TOV "Adpiav 
exBdMovra THY pvow exew a0 TOV adTa@V TOTWY. 


1 Elba. 
* The Roman Portus Argous, the harbour of the present 
capital of the island, Portoferraio. 
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them coming from the oeean. Moreover, the 
country which skirts the ocean bears, they say, not 
a few names which are derived from the Argonauts 
and the Dioscori. And likewise the continent this 
side of Gadeira contains visible tokens of the return 
voyage of the Argonauts. So, for example, as they 
sailed about the Tyrrhenian Sea, when they put in at 
an island called Aethaleia! they named its harbour, 
which is the fairest of any in those regions, Argoén ? 
after their ship, and such has remained its name to 
this day. In like manner to what we have just 
narrated a harbour in Etruria eight hundred stades 
from Rome was named by them Telamon, and also 
at Phormia® in Italy the harbour Aeétes, which is 
now known as Caeétes.4. Furthermore, when they 
were driven by winds to the Syrtes and had learned 
from Triton, who was king of Libya at that time, of 
the peculiar nature of the sea there, upon escaping 
safe out of the peril they presented him with the 
bronze tripod which was inscribed with ancient char- 
aeters and stood until rather recent times among 
the people of Euhesperis.$ 

We must not leave unrefuted the account of those 
who state that the Argonauts sailed up the Ister ® 
river as far as its sources and then, by its arm which 
flows in the opposite direction, descended to the 
Adriatic Gulf. For time has refuted those who 
assumed that the Ister which empties by several 
mouths into the Pontus and the Ister which issues 
into the Adriatic flow from the same regions. As a 


3 Formiae. 4 Gaéta. 

® The most western city, later called Berenic¢, of the 
Pentapolis in Cyrené. 

§ Danube. 
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‘Pwpaiwy yap KatatoAcunoavtwy 70 THv “lotpwv 
, 
€Ovos, edpeOn tas myas éxwv 6 ToTApLOS amo TET- 
TApaKOVTA oradiov THS JaAdrrns. adda yap Tots 
ovyypagpedow airiay Ths marys dact yevécbat 
mle branes Tov TOTapay. 
"Hew 6° dprovvTws ef eupyacpevors THY Tepe 
TOV “Apporavray f toropiav Kal 7a. bg’ ‘Hpaxdcous 
mpaxGévta otketov av ely Kara TV yevoperny 
emayyeAtay dvay papa Tas TOV vidv avToo mpagets. 
Mera viv ‘Hpaxddous toivuy amoféwaow of 
maides attTod Kat@kouv ev Tpayte mapa Krjuxe 
~ ~ A A ~ oe rh 
T® Baotret. peta d€ tat7a “YAXov Kat Tieov 
e / > é 
éTepov avdpwlevraw, Edpuobeds PoPnbels py 
TAVTWV evn Atceov yevopLeveny extrean THS ev Mux)- 
vats Baotretas, éyvw Tovs ‘Hpakdrcidas €& 6Ans Tis 
‘EAAdoos vyadetaat, 616 Kyun pev 7 Baorre? 
ss 4 € iv ay \ A 
Tponyopevae tous Te ‘Hpakdretdas Kat rods 
” \ OT \ 
ucupiviov maidas exBareir, ert 6€ “Iddaov Kat 
70 avoTnwa THY ApKadwy Tdv ‘Hpakdre?t ovveotpa- 
TEVKOTWY, 7 TAadTA pu) TOLOdVTA TdéAELOV ava- 
dééacbar. ot 8’ ‘Hpaxdrctdar Kal of pet’ adradv 
Bewpodvres avrovs ovK agvoudyxous ovTas Evpy- 
abet moAepet, eyvucay Exovolws devyew eK Tis 
Tpaytvos: émdvres 6€ THY adAwv Toe Tas 
agtodoywratas edéovTo déEacbat afds adtovs ouv- 
olxous.  pndepmds dé ToAwans brrodeEacbar, pdvot 
~ wv 3 “A ‘ A ” > > ~ 
Tov ddAwy ’A@nvato: dia TH euduTov map adTois 
emetketay mpoaedeLarto Tovs ‘HpakdAetdas: Kartu- 


1 Strabo (1. 3. 15) mentions the same erroneous belief, and 
in language which shows that he knew no river of that name 
in Istria. 
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matter of fact, when the Romans subdued the nation 
of the Istrians it was discovered that the latter 
river has its sources only forty stades from the sea. 
But the cause of the error on the part of the his- 
torians was, they say, the identity in name of the 
two rivers.! 

57. Since we have sufficiently elaborated the 
history of the Argonauts and the deeds accomplished 
by Heracles, it may be appropriate also to record, 
in accordance with the promise we made, the deeds 
of his sons. 

Now after the deification of Heracles his sons 
made their home in Trachis at the court of Ce¥x 
the king. But later, when Hyllus and some of the 
others had attained to manhood, Eurystheus, being 
afraid lest, after they had all come of age, he might 
be driven from his kingdom at Mycenae, decided to 
send the Heracleidae into exile from the whole of 
Greece. Consequently he served notice upon Ce¥x, 
the king, to banish both the Heracleidae and the 
sons of Licymnius,? and Iolaiis as well and the band 
of Arcadians who had served with Heracles on his 
campaigns, adding that, if he should fail to do these 
things, he must submit to war. But the Heracleidae 
and their friends, perceiving that they were of 
themselves not sufficient in number to carry on a 
war against Eurystheus, decided to leave Trachis of 
their own free will, and going about among the most 
important of the other cities they asked them to 
receive them as fellow-townsmen. When no other 
city had the courage to take them in, the Athenians 
alone of all, such being their inborn sense of justice, 
extended a welcome to the sons of Heracles, and 


2 A half-brother of Alemené and so an uncle of Heracles. 
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Kicav d€ avTovs peta TOV avpdvydvtTwy eis 
aE ‘ Q 5A Ld 3 \ , ~ > , 
pucdpvbov mroAw, nris eati pia THs dvopalopevns 
, ‘ / / e / ~ 
TetpaToAews. pera O€ TiWa ypovoy anmavTwY THY 
€ , é b} / x , 
Hpakr€ovs  maidwr yvdpwpévwy, Kat dpov7- 
jlatos é€pdvopévov tots veavickots dia THv ad? 
‘H re 00 € , > ~ X ” 
parréous Sd6€av, ddopwpevos adrOv THY avE&jow 
Edpvobeds eorparevaev én’ adtovs peta mroAAfs 
PS) 7 e€ 3 e \ to Q tA b) ~ 
vvdpews. ot 0 “Hpaxkrctdar, Bonfovvrwr avrots 
trav ~A@nvai L vy “Hpakré 
HVatwY, TT pOOTYGAapEevot TOV pak €OUS 
adeAdidoiv *IddAaov, Kal tovTw Te Kal Onoe? Kat 
“YMw THY oTparynylay Tapaddvres, Evixynoay Tapa- 
tafe. Tov Evpuabéa. Kara d€ THY paynv mA€ciaToL 
jeev tav pet Evpuabéws Katexdmycav, adtos 8° 
6 Edpvodevs, rod dppatos Kata THY duyny ovvTpt- 
4 € x a “~ e é 9 é 
Bévros, bao “YAAov tot ‘Hpakdgovs avypébn: 
e , A ‘ e eon ~ b] / / A 
Opoiws dé Kal of viol Tob Edpvabéws mavres Kata 
Thy paxny ereAeUTHGAY. 
lon € a 
58. Mera 5€ tadra ot pev ‘HpakdAcidat waves 
, La / A ? é X 
Trepipontw paxn veriknKotes Tov Edpvobéa, Kat 
‘ Q é Ld b) , 3 La 
dua THY ednpepiay cuppaywy edtopyoartes, EaTpa- 
revoay emi THY Ledomdvvynaov “YAXov orparnyotv- 
tos. “Arpeds dé peta tHv Evpvobéws reAcuriy 
, A ? / ? \ 
KaTaAaBopevos thy ev Muxnjvais Bactretav, Kat 
, 4 7 , 
mpocdaBopevos ovppdyous Teyedtas Kat tivas 
4 3 , ow e , \ AY 
dAXrovs, annvrnce tots ‘“HpakdAeidats. xara de 
tov “loOuov trav orpatomédwy abpoicbevtwv 
Le P p , 


*YAAos pev 6 ‘HpakdAdous eis povopayiav mpoeka- 


1 A union of four cities in Attica of which Marathon was 
the most important. 
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they settled them and their companions in the 
flight in the city of Tricorythus, which is one of the 
cities of what is called the Tetrapolis.1 And after 
some time, when all the sons of Heracles had attained 
to manhood and a spirit of pride sprang up in the 
young men because of the glory of descent from 
Heracles, Eurystheus, viewing with suspicion their 
growing power, came up against them with a great 
army. But the Heracleidac, who had the aid of 
the Athenians, chose as their leader Jolaiis, the 
nephew of Heracles, and after entrusting to him 
and Theseus and Hyllus the direction of the war, 
they defeated Kurystheus in a pitched battle. In 
the course of the battle the larger part of the army 
of Eurystheus was slain and Eurystheus himself, 
when his chariot was wrecked in the flight, was 
killed by Hyllus, the son of Heracles; likewise the 
sons of Eurystheus perished in the battle to a man? 

58. After these events all the Heracleidae, now 
that they had conquered Eurystheus in a battle 
whose fame was noised abroad and were well sup- 
plied with allies because of their success, embarked 
upon a campaign against Peloponnesus with Hyllus 
as their commander. Atreus, after the death of 
Eurystheus, had taken over the kingship in Mycenae, 
and having added to his forces the Tegeatans and 
certain other peoples as allies, he went forth to meet 
the Heracleidae. When the two armies were 
assembled at the Isthmus, Hyllus, Heracles’ son, 
challenged to single combat any one of the enemy 


2 Euripides’ drama, The Children of Heracles, centres about 
the persecution of the children by Eurystheus and about the 
war with Argos which Athens undertakes in defence of the 
refugees. 
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Aésato THY mroNepicoy Tov BovAdpevor, oporoytas 
Béuevos tovavtas, ef prev “YAAos vexnjoece * TOV 
avritayevTa, TapahaBetv “Hpakretdas Thy Evpu- 
obews Baowretay, et 6 “YAdos Aecdbetn, pen) KaTvevar 
tovs “Hpakdreidas ets [leAovovvqcov evTos éTa@v 
TeVvTHKOVTO. KataPavros 8° els tiv mpoKAnow 
"Exépov | Tob Baorréws Tov Teyeatav, Kal ris 
povopaxias yevoperns O pev “Tos dvnpeOn, ot 
8 SH parretoar Kara Tas Ouoroyias a dméornoav Tijs 
KaQddov Kal Ty ets Tpixdpudov €mravooov emouy- 
gavTo. peta € Tevas xpovous Atxdpveos prev 
peTa TOV Traldwy Kat TAnmoA€uou 70d ‘Hpakdéous, 
éxovoiws tov “Apyelwy adrovds mpocdeEapévwy, 
3 Mv f ¢€ ) v / 9 
ev “Apyet eee 5 dAAoe mavres €v 
Tpexopvdw KATOLKHOAYTES,” ws 8 O TEevTnKOVTAETIS 
xpdvos dunAOe, KarAAdov ets ITeAomdvyncov: av 
Tas mpaées avaypdaibopev, OTav ets exeivous Tous 
xXpovous trapayevnPapev. 
> / % 3 la f A ‘ 
Adkprjyn 8 ets OnBas katavricaca, Kat pera 
tabr’ adavros yevouern, TuUL@v iaobéwv ervxe Tapa 
tots ©nBatows. rods 8 aAdAouvs ‘HpakdAeidas 
A 9 / ) Le \ f \ 
daciy éABdvtas map’ Atytuov tov Awpov tiv 
TmaTpwav THS xwpas mapaxatabyKny amatty- 
cavras peta Awptéewv katoikjoa. ‘TAnmodAcpov 
dé€ tov ‘Hpakdgous ev "Apyet katotxobyra A€éyovow 
averety Atkipviov tov “HAexzptwvos épicavra rept 
‘ \ \ / ~ ’ wv 4 
twwv, dua d€ Tov dovov TobTov e€ "Apyous duydvTa 
ets ‘Pddov perouxqoa* tiv de vacov tavtynv TOTE 


i 


vexnoee Bekker, vuxyaae Vogel, vexricee MSS, Dindorf. 
KaTgeKnO av ABD, deleted by Vogel. 

dé after ws omitted Vulgate. 

‘ So Hertlein: catoixqoa. 
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who would face him, on the agreement that, if 
Hyllus should conquer his opponent, the Heracleidae 
should receive the kingdom of EKurystheus, but that, 
if Hyllus were defeated, the Heracleidae would not 
return to Peloponnesus for a period of fifty years. 
Echemus, the king of the Tegeatans, came out to 
meet the challenge, and in the single combat which 
followed Hyllus was slain and the Heracleidae gave 
up, as they had promised, their effort to return and 
made their way back to Tricorythus. Some time 
later Licymmnius and his sons and Tlepolemus, the 
son of Heracles, made their home in Argos, the 
Argives admitting them to citizenship of their own 
accord; but all the rest who had made their homes 
in Tricorythus, when the fifty-year period had 
expired, returned to Peloponnesus. Their deeds we 
shall record when we have come to those times.” 
Alemené returned to Thebes, and when some time 
later she vanished from sight she received divine 
honours at the hands of the Thebans. The rest of 
the Heracleidae, they say, came to Aegimius, the 
son of Dorus, and demanding back the land which 
their father had entrusted to him ? made their home 
among the Dorians. But Tlepolemus, the son of 
Heracles, while he dwelt in Argos, slew Licymnius, 
the son of Electryon, we are told, in a quarrel over a 
certain matter, and being exiled from Argos because 
of this murder changed his residence to Rhodes. 
This island was inhabited at that time by Greeks 


1 Herodotus (9. 26) says ‘‘one hundred” years and the 
statement of Thucydides (1. 12) would suggest about the same 
number. 

2 This is not in the extant portions oi Diodorus. 

3 Cp. chap. 37. 4. 
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KkatwKovuyv “EAAnves ot t70 Tpidra tod DépBavros 
Karouccaberres, Tov 6 ovv TAjrodepov KOU? 
pera TOV eyxwploy TpyLEph Torfjoa tyv “Pddov, 
Kal tTpels ev avr KaTaoThoat Tones, Adsovr, 
"InAvoov, Kdpeipov: Baowetoa 8° abrov mavtwv 
tav ‘“Podiwy dia tHY tot matpos ‘Hpaxdéous 
ddfav, Kal Kata Tovs UoTepov ypdvous per 
"Ayapeuvovos ent tHv Tpolay orpatetoat. 
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who had been planted there by Triopas, the son of 
Phorbas. Accordingly, Tlepolemus, acting with the 
common consent of the natives, divided Rhodes into 
three parts and founded there three cities, Lindus, 
Telysus (Ialysus), and Cameirus; and he became king 
over all the Rhodians, because of the fame of his 
father Heracles, and in later times took part with 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy. 
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A PARTIAL INDEX OF PROPER 
NAMES? 


ABARIS, 39 f. 

Acastus, 511 

Achelotis, 457 f. 

Achilles, 37 

Admetus, 511 

Aeétes, 483-95 passim, 523 

Aegeus, 521 

Aegimius, 463, 531 

Aegis, 316 f. 

Aethaleis, 525 

Aetna, 411 

Agatharchides, 113, 133 f., 235 

Agenor, 333, 343 

Agyrium, 421 f, 

Alcestis, 509 f, 

Alcimenes, 515 f. 

Aleman, 361 

Alemené, 369 f., 391, 449, 531 

Aleyone, 383 

Aleos, 451 

Alesia, 405 

Alexander of Macedon, 11 233. 393 

Alilaei, 223 

Alpheius, 303, 387 

Althaea, 455 f. 

Amaltheia, 309 f. 

‘‘Amaltheia, Horn of,” 311, 4571. 

Amazoneum, 433 

Amazons, 31-7, 319, 245-61, 393-7, 
431 f. 

Amnion, 309-29 passim 

Amphinomé, daughter of Pelias, 511 

Amphinomé, mother of Jason, 51 

Amphitryon, 369, 373 

Andromeda, 369 

Antaeus, 399, 429 

Antimachus, 301 

Antiopé, 397, 431 f. 


Aphrodité, 357, 361, 417, 427 
Aphrodité’s Harbour, 199 
Apollo, 39 f., 273 ff., 389 
Arabia, 41-65 passim, 1156-23, 237 
Arabia Felix, 47-61, 123, 225-33 
Arcadians, 463 f., 527 

Arcturus, 5 

Argives, 631 

Argo, 473, 511 

Argonauts, 469-515, 5623-7 
Argus, 473 

Arimaspi, 29 

Aristaeus, 315, 321 

Ariston, 209 

Arsinoé, 199 

Artemidorus, 113 

Artemis, 413 f., 453 

Artemis Tauropolus, 35, 483 
Assyrians, 29, 43 

Astydameia, 463 

Atalanté, 465, 473 

Athena, 315 f., 329, 371, 389 
Athenians, 39, 431 f., 467 £., 527 t. 
Atlantians, 263 f., 263-9, 279-85 
Atlantic Ocean, 195 

Atlantides, 279 f., 429 

Atlas, 279 f., 429 f, 

Atreus, 529 

Attis, 271 £., 277 

Augé, 451 

Augeas, 387, 447 f, 

Auschisae, 237 

Autariatae, 167 

Azan, 447 


Babylonia, 59 f., 145 f. 
Bacchantes, 297 if. 
Baccheius, 353 f. 


' A complete Index will appear in the last volume. 
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Ranizomenes, 217 Crius, 491 f. 
Basileia, 265-9 “* Oronia,’’ 283 
Boeotia, 403 f. Cronus, 281 f., 319 f., 323 
Boeotians, 223 Croton, 423 
Boreadae, 41, 481 Curetes, 283, 319 
Boreas, 479, 483 Cyané, 419 
Bromius, 355 Cybelé, 259 f., 269-77 
Buphonas, 419 Cybelus, 271 
“ Burned Phrygia,’’ 815 Cymé, 259 
Busiris, 401, 429 f. Cyrené, 237 f. 
Butas, 417 Cyrus, 31 
Bytaeas, 419 
Byzas, 497 Dactyls, 331 
“* Daedaleia,”’ 437 
Cabeiri, 479 Daedalus, 437 
Cacius, 409 Dardanus, 479 f. 
Cadmus, 295, 305, 333, 343 Dead Sea, 43 f. 
Caeétes, 525 Debae, 221 
Caesar, C. Julius, 197, 405 Deianeira, 395, 153, 459 f., 465 f. 
Calliope, 363 Deiphobus, 443 
Callisthenes, 341 Delians. 39 
Cambyses, 93 Demeter, 127, 237 ff., 349, 389 
Campé, 323 Deucalion, 289 
Carbae, 225 Dimetor, 287, 353 
Carmania, 123 Dindyme, 271 
Carthage, 221 Diodorus, 113 f., 341 
Carystus, 461 Diomedes, 393 
Castor, 473 Dionysius, 247, 305 
Celaeno, 281, 395 Dionysus, 13 ff., 93, 273, 285-833 
Celts, 523 f. passtm, 343-57 passim, 381, 391, 425 
Centaurs, 367, 381-5 Dioscori, 449, 477, 495, 523 f. 
Cepheus, 369, 449 Dorieis, 463 
Cerberus, 423-7 Dorieus, 417 f, 
Cereopes, 443 Doris, 463 
Ceyx, 461, 527 Draecanum, 303 
Chabinus, 221 Dracon, 427, 491 
Charmuthas, 219 Dryopes, 461 f. 
Charops, 299 
Cheiron, 385 Echemus, 531 
Cherronesus, 253 Eehinades, 219 
“ Children of the Sun,’’ 69-81 Egestaea, 417 
Chrysaor, 397, 401 Egypt, 93, 113-23 passim, 401, 425 
Cilicians, 259 Egyptians, 93 f, 
Circaeum, 487 Hileithyia, 369 
Circé, 485 f. Eiraphiotes, 303 
Cleio, 363 Eleutherae, 301, 347 
Cleopatra, 479 f, Emathion, 429 
Colobi, 173 Ephorus, 339 
Coré, 419 Erato, 363 f. 
Corinthians, 519 Erechtheus, 435 
Coronus, 463 Ergamenes, 101 f. 
Corybantes, 261 Erginus, 373 f. 
Cothon, 221 Eryx, 417 
Creon, 373 f., 511, 515 f, Ethiopia, v3, 113-93 passim 
Crete, 397 f. Ethiopians, 67, 89-113 passim, 133 
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Euadné, 512 

Euhesperis, 625 

Eurydicé, 369 

Eurystheus, 371-463 passim, 527 f. 
Eurytus, 441, 449, 465 

Euterpé, 363 


“ Field of Heracles,’’ 371 


Gadeira, 401, 523 f, 
Gandaridae, 9 f. 
Ganges, 9 f. 

Garindanes, 213 
Gasandi, 223 

Gé, 317, 361 

Gedrosia, 123 

Gé Meter, 289 

Gemini, 479 
Gerrhaeans, 211 f. 
Geryones, 367, 397, 421 
Gibraltar, Straits of, 403 
Glancé, 515 f. 

Glaucus, 495 f. 

Gleneus, 461 

Glychatas, 419 

Gorgons, 247 f., 255 f. 
‘Great Mother,’' 265-77 passim 
Greater Phrygia, 259 


Halcyoné, 281 

Hebé, 469 

Hecataeus, 871. 

Hecaté, 483 f. 

Hecatompylon, 401 

Helius, 267 f., 483 

Hellé, 489 

Hellespont, 489 

Hephaestus, 389 

Hera, 295, 369 f., 377, 393, 469 

Heracleia, 419 

Heracleidae, 339, 449, 527-33 passim 

Heracles, 17 f., 35, 93, 107, 167, 223, 
257, 307, 331 f., 365-513 passim 

Hermaphroditus, 361 

Hermes, 273, 281, 345, 361, 3389 

Hesiod, 361 f. 

Hesioné, 447, 475 f. 

Hespera, 251 

Hesperides, 427 f. 

Hesperis, 429 

Hesperitis, 429 

Hesperoukeras, 311 

Hesperus, 279, 429 

Himeraea, 417 

Hippocodn, 449 


Hippolyté, 35, 393 f., 431, 447 

Hippolytus, 453, 443 

Hipponoiis, 457 

Hippotes, 521 

Histiaeotis, 463 

Homer, 91, 307 f., 345, 361, 445, 469, 
499 

Horus, 259 

Hydaspes, 11 

Hyltus, 459, 529 f. 

Hypanis, 11 

Hyperboreans, 37-41, 277 


Iambulus, 65-83 passim 


Icarus, 303 

Ichthyophagi, 123-41 passim, 203. 
207, 261 

Idaea, 283, 319, 179 f. 

Ilium, 445 f. 


India, 3-27 passim, 347 
Indus river, 3, 11, 233 

Io, 329 

Tolaeis, 437 

Tolaeium, 437 

Tolaiis, 377-467 passim, 52 
Iolé, 441, 465 

Iphicles, 449 

Iphiclus, 449, 497 
Iphigeneia, 433 

Iphitus, 441, 495 

Isis, 107, 217, 254, 359 
“Islands of the sun,’' 65-82 
Isocrates, 339 

Ister, 525 f. 

Istrians, 527 

Ithyphallus, 359 

Itoni, 443 


Jason, 471-519 passim 


Lacinius, 423 

Laeanites Gulf, 213 

Lake Copais, 403 

Lampeia, 379 

Laomedon, 309, 445 f., 475 f., 497 f, 
Lapithae, 463 

Lenaeus, 293, 355 

Leontini, 419 f. 

Lesbos, 259 

Leto, 39 

Libya, 237-45, 399 

Lichas, 465 

Licymnius, 449, 465, 5627, 532 
Liguria, 407 f. 

Linus, 275, 305 f., 309 
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Lucullus, 411 Nysa, 295, 303, 305, 311 f,, 316, 346 
Lycurgus, 261, 299 f., 349 Nysaeans, 273 f. 

Macae, 237 Oeagrus, 299 f., 425 

Macaria, 197 Oecles, 445 f. 

Maemacterion, 233 Oeneus, 449, 453, 457 

Maenads, 299, 347 Oeté, 467 

Maeonians, 443 ‘Olympian,’ 391 

Maranitae, 213 Olympic Games, 331, 387, 513 
Marmaridae, 237 Olympus, 327 

Marsyas 271 ff. Omphalé, 443 f, 

Massagetae, 29 Ophiodes, 199 f. 

Medea, 485-521 passim Orchomenus, 403 {, 

Medes, 43, 521 Ormenius, 463 

Medus, 52) f. Orpheus, 275, 301, 307, 309, 425, 473, 
Medusa, 257 477, 4956 

Megabari, 173 Osiris, 93, 343, 359 


Megara, 375 f., 441 
Meion, 269 


Melanippé, 395 f. Palatine Hill, 409 


Meleager, 453-7, 495 aa 17 f, 83 
1elig ‘ ’ 
Melpomené, 363 Pan dor 

Mené, 261 ( 


Pandora, 265 
ae Panorms, 197 


Pappas, 273 

Merge; 16 Pasipha, 387 
Midas, 277 pLaiaoes 
Minaeans. 211 f Peirithoiis, 427 

j oa , Pelasgians, 305 
Minos, 387 : 

. Pelias, 471, 501-11 
Minotaur, 387 

{ Pelops, 369 
Minyans, 373 f. 4 

. Peneius, 403 
Mitrephorus, 353 eee 

. 49 Penthesileia, 37 
Mitylené, 259 

Pentheus, 299, 349 
Mnemosyné, 361 ; 
Mopsus, 261 Periboea, 457 
’ 995 on. 

“ Mother of the Mountain,’ 271 Bae ae ee B49, 413, 425 -. 
Musaeus, 425 ahve 


a Perseus, 247 f., 257, 369 
Muses, 275, 351, 355, 361-5 Petra, 43, 211 ft. 


Myrina, 253-61 passim Philoctetes, 467 

= eyt ’ 
Myr Dene 0) Phineus, 477-83 passim 

Phiegra, 413 

Nabataeans, 41 f,, 213 f, Phlegraean Plain, 411 
Napae, 27 Phocae, 211 
Napata, 103 Pholoé, 381, 385 
Napes, 27 Pholus, 381-5 
Nasamones, 237 Phrixus, 383, 489 f, 
Nauplius, 451 Phylas, 461 
Naxos, 301 Phyleus, 449, 459 
Neleus, 441 f. Pinarii, 409 
Nephelé, 383 Pinarius, 409 
Nessus, 459 £. Pisinus, 277 
Nestor, 441 Pleiades, 281 
Niobé, 391 Polydeuces, 473 
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Polymnia, 363 f. 

Pontus, 393, 471 

Poseideion, 209 

Poseideon, 233 

Poseidon, 127, 209, 389, 475 
Potana, 233 

Priam, 447, 497 

Priapns, 357 f. 

Priené, 259 

Prometheus, 391 f. 
Pronapides, 309 

Ptolemais, 207 

Ptolemy Euergcetes, 133, 207 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 187 {f., 193 
Pyrigenes, 355 


Red Sea, 195-237 passim 
Rhea, 265, 281, 309, 317 [., 325 
Rhodes, 179, 531 f. 

Rome, 409 f. 

Romulus, 409 


Sabae, 229, 231 
Sabaeans, 225-33 
Sabazius, 349 f. 

sacae, 3, 29 

Samos, 261 
Samothrace, 261 
Sardinia, 433-41 
Satyra, 355 
Sauromatae, 29 
Scythes, 27 

Seythia, 175 ff. 
Seythians, 27 ff., 431 £. 
Seileni, 323 

Seilenus, 323, 351 
Selené, 267 f. 

Semelé, 289, 295, 331, 843 £., 425 
Semiramis, 93 

Sicani, 439 

Sia river, 13 

Simi, 159 f. 

Simmias, 133 

Sipylus, 261 

Soteria, Harbour of, 203 
Sparta, 449 

‘* Steps of Cacius,’’ 409 
Stymphalian Lake, 385 
Sybaris, 493 

Syleus, 445 

Syracuse, 419 

Syria, 69, 259 


INDEX 


Tanais river, 27, 523 f. 
Tauri, 215 

Tauri, Promontories of the, 207 
Tauric Chersonese, 483 
Telamon, 447, 473, 497 
Telephus, 451 f. 

Tempé, 403 

Teos, 301 f. 

Terpsichoré, 363 

Teuthras, 451 f. 

Thaleia, 363 

Thamudeni, 219 

Thamyras, 275 f., 307 
Thebes, 303, 373 f., 405 
Themiscyra, 33, 393 
Theopompus, 341 
Thermodon, 31, 247, 393 
Theseus, 427, 431 f. 
Thespiadae, 435-41, 473 
Thespius, 433 f. 
Thesprotians, 459 
Thessalians, 519 f, 
Thessalus, 515, 519 
Thestius, 455 

Thymoetes, 309 

Thyoné, 289, 425 
Thriambus, 355 

Timaeus, 415, 523 
Tisandrus, 515 f. 

Titaea, 265 

Titans, 265 f., 287, 319 ff., 329, 359 
Tlepolemus, 445, 459, 531 f, 
Triopas, 531 f. 

Triton river, 251, 311 
Tritonis, 251, 257, 315 
Trogodytes, 123, 171-203 passim 
Tychon, 359 

Tydeus, 457 

Tyndaretis, 449 

Tyrcaeus, 197 


Urania, 363 f. 
Uranus, 263 f., 309, 361 


Vesuvius, 41] 
“Way of Heracles,’’ 413 


Zabirna, 323 


Zeus, 27, 91, 107, 281-7, 295, 325-9, 


349, 361, 369, 375, 387, 391, 469 
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